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What Is Life Like? 
(A RUMANIAN FOLK-SONG,) 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Wuart is Life like? Answer me. 
Suppose I say a tree, 
Whose boughs are broad and tall ? 
’Tis like atree. Ah me! 
For a wind like autumn’s shakes its boughs, 
And makes the dead leaves fall— 
The dead leaves fall, and fall! 


But what is Life like? Answer me. 
Suppose I say the Sea, 
Whose billows rise and roar? 
’Tis like the Sea, Ahme! 
For its billows only rise to fall 
In spent waves on the shore— 
Poor spent waves on the shore! 


York Ciry. 


The Meadow Lark. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 





WHEN the first September rain 

Has gone sparkling down my pane, 

And the blue has come again, 
And with pearls each leaf is shaking, 

Then a soft voice rises near, 

Oh, so mournfully and clear 

That the tears spring as I hear— 
“*Sweet—oh, Sweet—my heart is breaking !’ 


Gone the white mock-orange sprays, 
Gone the clover-scented ways, 
Gone the dear, delicious days, 
And the earth sad tones is taking; 
But who could the spring forget 
While that soft voice rises, set 
Deep in passion and regret— 
‘* Sweet—oh, Sweet—my heart is breaking ? 


Was it only yester-year 
That I stood and listened here, 
Without heartache, without tear, 
For a burst of joy mistaking 
Those full, lyric notes of pain, 
Mounting yet and yet again 
From the meadows wet with rain— 
** Sweet—oh, Sweet—my heart is breaking ?”’ 


I know better, lark, to-day; 
I have walked with Sorrow; yea, 
I know all that thou wouldst say; 
And my heart with tears is aching 
When across the fading year 
Thou goest calling far and near 
Oh, so mournfully and clear— 
‘*Sweet—oh, Sweet—my heart is breaking !” 


New Wuatcom, Was. 


The Problem of the Small Town. 


BY PAUL S. REINSCH. 





No traveler in the rural districts of our country 
can fail to notice the dreary desolation, the prema- 
ture decay, of many of our smaller towns. A cheer- 
less vista of ugly stores, tumble-down factories, 
lonely chimneys, empty, staring shop windows mark 
the stagnation and tediousness of existence, the 
effects ot over-centralization of industries and popu- 
lation in the large cities. 

The people too often appear listless and drowsy, 
the groups of loungers in front of post office and 
drinking place look bored and dissatisfied. Gossip, 
small-beer politics, patent-medicine shows and dances 
make up the round of existence, enlivened only by 
narrow jealousies of denominational and _ political 
cliques. The younger people, disgusted with the 
pettiness and monotony of this life, yearn for the 
whirl and excitement of the metropolis. They leave 
their native towns in swarms to swell the clamoring, 
rushing multitude. The centralizing tendencies are 
given full sway to sap country life. 





The result of this constantly increasing absorption 
of young blood by the cities is not far to seek. The 
strength of a nation abides in its rural classes; their 
condition is the criterion of its civilization. Large 
cities are much the same the world over; St. Peters- 
burg differs but little from Paris and Berlin. But 
who would compare the peasants of the Rhine, the 
chjldren of Provence, With the dwellers on the Vol- 
ga? England drew her greatness from the soil, and 
Englishmen always keep in touch with nature and 
rural life. Our own country districts have been the 
best repositories of true American ideas; any retro- 
gression there may well fill us with alarm. Our city 
populations are swayed by forces they cannot com- 
mand; not masters of self-government, bound hand 
and foot to monopolies, bribed politicians and ma- 
chines, they are long-suffering and helpless in mat- 
ters of the commonwealth. It is to the rural districts 
that we must look for social and political stability; 
thence must come the strength to preserve our insti- 
tutions. The depopulation of our country towns to 
increase the already overgrown cities is therefore a 
great danger to our national life. 

The practical problem, then, is how to counteract 
the allurements of the metropolis, how to broaden 
and liberalize existence in the smaller towns, how to 
supplement the advantages of nearness to nature by 
the added interests of art and intellect. Some towns 
in the Eastern States have already: effectually solved 


this problem by the establishment of libraries, lecture 


courses and literary circles, by a generous co-operation 
for intellectual advancement. But in general little 
has been done. Very often sectarian jealousies bar 
the way, a spirit that must first be overcome to make 
true reform possible. It is here that ministers and 
teachers have a duty and a great promise. By the es- 
tablishment of a general literary society, open to all 
of literary tastes, in which the social element is not 
neglected, the way will be led to courses of lectures, 
intellectual contests, and exhibitions of home talent, 
to the founding of a library. In every way interest 
in matters intellectual may thus be stimulated. The 
lectures provided by many of our universities, in uni- 
versity extension, can also be turned into a potent 
agency for bringing the country town in touch with 
the world’s best thought. The material is at hand, 
the unjaded intellect of country people, not surfeited 
with excitement, not blunted with sensationalism, is 
appreciative of the truly great in art and life; leader- 
ship and organization are all that is needed for a de- 
velopment of real culture and intelligent study in the 
rural towns, so that residence there may no longer 
be considered mental starvation. Some fostering of 
local patriotism, some endeavor to make the home 
town not merely a place of habitation but a union for 
higher life, some enthusiasm, some little self-sacrifice 
on the part of persons able to lead, and our country 
towns will indeed participate in all that is good and 
noble in civilization while free from the disfiguring 
taints of larger cities. 


University or Wisconsin, Mapison. 





From Sherwood to Chattahoochee. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Go1nG South in winter is an established luxury too 
well known to bear description; but in midsummer, 
when the dog star rages, one hugs the old fear of 
austral influences. The torrid South has no drawing 
force between May and October; and yet when I 
made ready to go from Sherwood to the Chattahoo- 
chee in the last days of July there came over mea 
great rush of sweet anticipations. The fragrance of 
melons and the subacid smack of peaches reached 
me by some secret route, and I heard the bass-brooks 


of the old, dry Cherokee hills tumbling among their 


stones. 
Boyhood is immortal; it slips away and consorts 





with the shy gods; but it never dies, and all through 
life we hear it rollicking. What a voice it has fora 
backward call! I had scarcely faced southward, with 
Sherwood on my left, when right in through the car 
window came that far cry from the hills where youth 
and I kissed and said good-by to each other. 

‘‘Come again! Come again!’’ it sang, like a cica- 
da, and then thetrain moved. The heat-wave flowed 
apace with us to Louisville right down the Monon, 
past the baths of West Baden and the springs of 
French Lick. What stone quarries we saw in south- 
ern Indiana, and what crops of corn and clover! It 
is a land of thrift, cleanliness and wealth in the true 
sense. The people work, and they get good returns 
from the bosom of earth; that is the only true wealth 
according to my view of it. Moreover, the beauty of 
rural life shows well from a flying car under whose 
wheels the best steel rails give assurance of safety. 

Perspiring groups of people decorated the station 
platforms ready to greet hot and dusty parties when 
they got off, fanning themselves and mopping their 
faces. Everybody was cheerful, however, and plainly 
expecting a good time in some cool nook of Hoosier- 
dom. At nightfall we crossed the Ohio River and ran 
into Louisville, with the thermometers all around us 
boastfully indicating ninety-odd in the shade. We 
fairly swam into a palace car and fought. mosquitoes 
until:morning, when we reached Nashville. It is but 
due to the railway people to say that they did all they 
could for our comfort, and certainly the Louisville and 
Nashville road is a good one and well managed; but 
what power could control that wave of fiery weather ? 

At Nashville we sojourned a while to see what 
growth means there. It has felt the hard times, but 
its vigor has waxed. I was surprised to see so much 
building going on, and this may be said of all the 
larger Southerntowns. From Nashville to Chatta- 
nooga the heat increased, and in sheer self-defense 
we rushed, panting, up to the top of Lookout Moun- 
tain. We chose the steepest ‘‘incline,” as the name 
is for the almost vertical little railways that lie against 
the mountain side, and were hoisted to the inn on 
top. Itis like ascending in a balloon. The car is 
open, with terraced seats. You ride backward and 
gaze below while you are lifted swiftly into space, the 
grand landscape sinking away down underfoot. Steep- 
er and steeper grows the incline, until the lift is prac-. 
tically vertical. You are swinging free in the blue, 
while far below are the hills of Bragg and Rosecranz 
and the shining ribbon of Chickamauga. 

On the hight the hotels were full of sweltering 
people; for even there the heat, for the first time 
since a record has been kept, was quite oppressive. 

I dare say, however, that nowhere in the world is 
there a veranda from which a finer view may be had 
than that lying under the eye when you turn on the 
inn’s step and look away. The blood leaps to your 
head and you feel a great throb. It is a sea of land 
with mountains for billows 

At the foot of the-incl.ine I saw a most pathetic 
thing. We were waiting for the car, and a little 
Negro stood aside in a listless attitude. He was 
scantily clothed, barefoot, and his battered hat lopped 
hopelessly. When the little slanting car was ready 
we stepped in; but the Negro stood at gaze. I never 
saw such wistfulness as his eyes brimmed withal. 
The desire to ride up that incline, to soar aloft and 
perch like an eagle on the inn’s veranda, was flaring 
strangely from those dusky pupils. And what could 
have made me do the poor black child the injustice 
of a ludicrous comparison? Inexplicable; but I 
thought of M. Emile Zola gazing at the seat in the 
French Academy! To the literary man everything is 


literary; and as I rose into the shimmering air and 
left the little Negro choking down his disappoint- 
ment, I knew just how the successful candidate feels 
when his exaltation is secured and he sees on his 
breast the label fixing him among the immortals, 
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The other side of experience was with the longing 
soul below—and M. Zola. 

Once more southward, the mercury still climbing 
the thermometer’s tube and the hills growing drier 
and yellower. These Southern railroads seem built 
for warm weather; they give you everything that is 
cool; but the wind poured through the cars with a 
suggestion of a furnace blast. It was some comfort, 
alas! to read in the papers that it was frightfully hot, 
even far up north, and that the Southern States were 
suffering less than New England. We were assidu- 
ously cared for by the officials of the trains on the 
Nashville and Chattanooga and the Western and At- 
lantic roads, as we had been on the Monon and Louis- 
ville and Nashville. I can never again say that cor- 
porations are soulless. I do have my grudge at the 
weather, all the same; and I remember with resent- 
ment how it waylaid me and pounced upon me with 
red-hot fangs all the way to Atlanta. 

And yet, despite the sun, having my bicycle along, 
I must needs ride among the hills of my boyhood. 
What a shame that there were no bicycles when I 
was in the glory of playtime! Those days of joy had 
the bow and arrow, the flyrod and the long flint- 
lock rifle of the mountaineers; but what were they 
compared to a Winchester and a Columbia? I got 
off the train deep in the Cherokee region of north 
Georgia, curious to feel one of the winding mountain 
roads under me; and it turned out to be better than 
I expected when I tried it. Nor was it so hot pedal- 
ing along the quiet clay tracks as it had been in the 
luxurious coaches. Exercise, if you know the secret 
of taking it, is always refreshing rather than exhaust- 
ing, no matter what the weather may be doing. 
Most men and women seem to confuse the words ex- 
ercise and exertion. Effort must be eliminated before 
the best effect of outdoor play can be had. Bicyclers 
have yet to learn that to ride in best form is to ride at 
greatest ease. And, by the way, do you know why it 
was that Joshua arrested the sun? It has been sug- 
gested to me that it was because that luminary had 
got him a new bicycle and was scorching in the streets 
of Gibeon.: I thought of this on a bald hilltop at 
noon as I bent over my handle-bars and drove hard 
for a drowsy-looking fringe of wood. 

When we reached Atlanta the weather was at white 
heat all over the United States, so far as the papers 
reported, and there could be no enthusiasm in our 
hearts, altho the Gate City gave us hospitable wel- 
come. It is a great place, a marvelous place, this 
town in the center of Georgia’s most prosperous 
area. There is no sleepy, tropical look, no leisurely 
Southern movement here. Atlanta is a little Chi- 
cago; not so little after all, for they are claiming a 
hundred thousand population; and in every street 
you feel that energy and wealth go hand in hand. 
It wears metropolitan badges. The State Capital is 
a fine building of Indiana limestone, and there are 
many other admirable public edifices, one of which, 
the Jewish Orphan Home, particularly struck me. 

Naturally enough I was interested in Atlanta’s 
newspapers, most perhaps on account of the men and 

-women who have made them so excellent. There 
was Henry Grady, who died regretted by us all, and 
there are the Howells and Joel Chandler Harris 
(everybody calls him Joe here) and Frank Stanton 
and Col. I. W. Avery and—I must cut the list off or fill 
a page. These Atlanta newspapers believe in litera- 
ture, they are on the lookout for bright youngsters 
who really have the pen-gift; and they still honor the 
old fellows, like Bill Arp, who made their mark in 
the terrible war days. Georgia has given many good 
names to the list of American authors, she will give 
many more; and what pleased me in Atlanta was her 
people’s frankness in doing honor to the men and 
women of genius working in their midst. Here the 
prophet need not go abroad to find sympathetic rec- 
ognition. 

On the banks of the beautiful Chattahoochee I 
thought of poor Lanier and his sparkling song. It 
is sad to recall his brave life and its pitiful end over 
yonder under the Carolina pines. Hayne and Lanier, 
the old South and the new, what pathos their names 
suggest! Things are changing rapidly. Even Lanier’s 
neologistic verses are beginning to recede and look 
curiously out of fashion, almost archaic. And yet 
one element of old Southern life fades too slowly. 
The drinking habit is blighting noble young men who 
without it would charm the world and build for all 
time in highest places. I do not knowthat it is more 
prevalent than in the North; but certainly it is bolder 
and more clearly visible. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INb, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Piety’s Two Eyes. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 
Proressor oF THEOLOGY IN CROZER SEMINARY. 

WE see well because we neglect part of what we see. 
Our two eyes do not see precisely the same object; 
but neither of them notices what is out of the other’s 
sight. With some effort we can compel them to dis- 
tinguish each its own field of vision; but the stereo- 
scope fixes the pair of images artificially, so that they 
can be distinguished at one’s ease, if that is what one 
wants of his stereoscope. Piety enjoys natural vi- 
sion, theology uses the stereoscope. It is more or less 
an effort for piety to analyze what it beholds; but the- 
ology, in its artful way, provides an analysis, right or 
wrong, as mere matter of course. It would be silly, 
indeed, to deride our eyes for habitually neglecting 
each what does not come within the other's view; and 
it is hardly less absurd to complain of the theologic 
art for analyzing and setting apart aspects of truth that 
are naturally looked at as one. And yet, after all, 
as must have occurred to the reader, the contrivance 
of Sir David Brewster, which used to interest every- 
body so much that it was found in every house, owed 
its popular interest not to any scientific analysis which 
it provided, but to its more surprisingly scientific 
synthesis. The stereoscope gave binocular vision of 
distinct and somewhat different pictures. It made 
us see things solid. It spread the ends of the earth 
before our gaze. It outdid Mohammed, and brought 
the mountain to us, when we could not go to the 
mountain. And so the art of theologizing has fallen 
far short of its highest scientific achievement when it is 
not an aid to natural vision, when it fails to give us a 
binocular view of the divine realities. It ought to be 
ahelp to piety. It oughtto lead us on wide explora- 
tions with sure guidance and open eyes. It can be 
such a help if it will but reunite what it has first 
resolved. 

Now the natural eyes are not always equal. Good, 
bold vision is normal, but not always actual. And 
so it often is with piety. It puts asunder what God 
has joined together. Piety ought not to do this; it 
gets a hurt from it, just as theology is hurt when it 
does nothing but analyze. There are two aspects of 
truth which piety ought always to see as one—what 
Christ does for us and what the Holy Spirit does for 
us. We theologize these apart. We must do so if 
we would get a distinctive idea of either. Even for 
practical purposes the New Testament often presents 
each by itself; but as often it runs them together 
with a boldness like that of natural vision, and which 
is very perplexing to one bent all the time on a theo- 
logical separateness of vision. Our Lord does this in 
the sixth chapter of John when he talks of coming to 
him and of the Father’s drawing, which is the draw- 
ing of the Holy Spirit; and talks of both as if noth- 
ing were easier than to contemplate them both in one 
view. Paul does it in beginning the sixth of Romans, 
when he passes from the doctrine of justification to 
the doctrine of life, and makes being justified all the 
same as being dead to sin. These are but specimens. 
We are at liberty to distinguish; but we must hope 
always, like eyes that seek the focus in a stereoscope, 
to reach the point where distinction merges into 
identification. 

What we especially ascribe to Christ is forgiveness; 
what we accredit to the Holy Spirit is the new life. 
Justification and regeneration are the analytic terms 
of theological chemistry. Now, the office of Christ 
and that of the Holy Spirit have each had their 
special exponents in the first age and in later ages. 
What a mighty battle Paul made for justification in 
Christ; and how deeply John searched the new life 
in the Holy Spirit. But long afterward Luther had 
to fight over again Paul’s battle, and Wesley ex- 
plored once more the doctrine of John. Not that 
Paul and Luther, Wesley and John failed to see the 
truth the others taught; but each was especially in- 
trusted with his own oracle, and each stands as repre- 
sentative of his own message. 

In so doing each brought forward also his particu- 
lar doctrine of assurance. Paul and Luther saw that 
faith in Christ of its own nature banishes doubt. 
Trust excludes distrust. When Paul could say: ‘<I 
know whom I have believed,” he could not but add: 
‘I am persuaded that he is akJje to keep that which I 
have committed to him.’’ In like manner Martin 
Luther insisted that we ought not only to believe 
unto justification, but to feel sure we are justified. 
And why not? It is all one, to trust and to feel as- 
sured. In the same way when the Holy spirit gives a 
new life he may be looked to for witness to his own 
work, It would be a strange sort of newness of life 
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which had nothing recognizably new init. And so, 
when John Wesley revived the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, he naturally added the doctrine of the Spirit's 
witness. It ought to be matter of course, but still 
it is worth noting, that the assurance derived from the 
one source is only strengthened by the assurance de- 
rived from the other source. If we have peace with 
God, through justifying faith, we have sense of son- 
ship through the regenerating Spirit. The testimony 
isone. Both eyes see the same image, tho it is sepa- 
rately presented to each eye. 

At the same time a sort of theological strabismus, 
a ‘‘ blindness in part” like that which fell on Israel, 
a one-eyed vision of truth and a one-sided assurance, 
have led into disastrous antinomianism, characteristic, 
in each case, of the misused vision, and in each case 
deadening if not deadly. One can understand how 
appreciation of what Christ has done to secure for us 
forgiveness has led some well-meaning Christians to 
say that justification covers all future sins, and that 
these are not taken into account even while we are 
committing them. But to say that sin is not reck- 
oned when we sin is next to saying that we do 
not commit sin even while committing it. Itisa 
perversion of the idea of justification which seems to 
defy the doctrine of new life and all that it implies. 
And yet this other doctrine, too, leads down a path 
just as steep into an abyss as deep. One has only to 
take literally the saying of John that whoever is be- 
gotten of God does not and cannot sin, and down he 
goes, like a stone into a well, clean down to the 
dreadful conclusion that the child of God never sins, 
whatever his body, or whatever the old man in him, 
may do. Some Gnostics long ago said it, as we know; 
and it is reported that certain Brethren of a local 
name are saying it again in these days. John would 
appear to have had ir mind those Gnostics, with their 
pretense to special enlightenment, when he wrote: ‘If 
we say that we have no sin, °. the truth is not 
in us’’; and one needs either to be more charitable, 
or to love the essence of the Gospel less, than John 
not to apply the same saying to those who protest in 
our day that they sin not, whatever they do. 

And yet it is all a matter of keeping both eyes open. 
Why, I might go so far as to say that no one could 
well be more severe on either sort of antinomianism 
than is the antinomian of the other sort. To lay the 
stress on justification once for all is of itself to admit 
that the believer goes on sinning, for it is to claim 
that his new sins are not charged up against him; 
and the Gnostic antinomian will not hear to that. 
On the other hand, to lay the stress on the new man 
is to say that, if the real self sinned, he would not be 
a child of God any longer; and the Calvinistic type 
of antinomian would be furious at this. These ex- 
tremes would neutralize each other. It is our concern 
to keep both eyes open, to see both truths as one, 
and so to live clear altogether of perils like these. It 
has been noticed and briefly illustrated already that 
the New Testament sees truth in three dimensions, 
and any sound theology uses its stereoscope with the 
same effect. Would it not be a sort of moral insanity 
to believe that God forgives us sinners, but leaves us 
just as sinful? Or, to put it in the extremest and 
baldest orthodox Protestant form, if justification is a 
sheer fiat of God, an out and out verdict, ‘‘I count 
you guiltless,’’ must not God’s fiat in this case be cre- 
ative, just as when his word went out over the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ Let there be light’’? That is to say, forgive- 
ness of sins goes into effect in us by breaking in us the 
power of sin. The work of Christ for our redemp- 
tion, according to Paul, proposes this way of look- 
ing at ourselves: if grace extends justification 
to us, we are to ‘‘reckon ourselves dead to sin, 
alive to God in Christ Jesus.’’ Would it not be 
just as incongruous to begin at the other end, with 
the renewal of the Holy Spirit, and find no forgive- 
uess? How could God be induced to break the power 
of sin and yet leave us under the pains and penalties 
of enmity to him? After all, forgiveness is to accept 
us as tho we had not sinned; and to release us from 
the power of sin is certainly a step in that direction. 
More still: the Holy Spirit, except in two or three 
cases, is spoken of in the New Testament as a great 
gift of the Father to his adopted children. Its office 
is to take the things of Christ and show them unto 
us. We stand in this relation: all that the Father 
has is Christ’s, and all that Christ has is ours, be- 
cause we are Christ’s as Christ is God’s. 

It is sad enough to make theological mistakes; it 
is unspeakably worse to be misled by such mistakes. 
Far too many Christians have the habit of looking 
too narrowly at truth. They shut one eye in order 
to see more sharply with the other. Now, we do not 
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take good aim at Christian doctrine by squinting 
along a gun barrel, nor even by peering through a sin- 
gle-tube spyglass. Happily, the Englishman’s mon- 
ocle still looks grotesque to us; and the spyglass of 
faith is double-barreled. Single truths may be the less 
magnified; but it is surely wiser to see the relations of 
truths than to keep the eye on one at cost of miss- 
ing the other. I have sought to show the harm that 
comes of such mistakes; but the real purpose of this 
article has failed if, on the dark background of these 
fearful blunders the capital fact does not stand forth 
conspicuous that any cardinal truth involves other 
cardinal truth, and that to understand one we must 
make sure of all. If piety has to gaze with both eyes 
and reduce two aspects of truth to one solid image, it 
is because the two aspects are aspects of the same re- 
ality. Piety is really open-eyed, not purblind, when 
she sees single. Theology then fails if it lets us fancy 
that doctrines are as distinct in the last analysis as the 
pages that set them forth. It must first analyze, but 
it is that it may correctly synthetize. Theology must 
mount its separate views for us in pairs, and slide 
them into its stereoscope. If then we do not see 
them as one, we may be sure that the views are faulty, 
or that they are ill mounted, or the stereoscope as 
yet unfocused, or possibly that our own eyes are un- 
equal. Theology must toil at its problem in spiritual 
optics until it can produce the same binocular spec- 
tacle which the devout heart demands and enjoys. 


CHESTER, PENN. 





A Parsonage Farm in Iceland. 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 


BEFORE Thorleifur and I started for the ‘‘ parson- 
age farm’’ where I was to spend a week, we had a 
distinct understanding that our journey was to be a 
most leisurely affair. I wished to sketch, botanize 
and study the birds along the way, and, indeed, slow 
traveling was made imperative by the fact that I fall 
off a pony on the slightest provocation. Relays of 
horses and extra men were unnecessary for such 
peaceful progress, and my modest outfit consisted of 
a pony apiece for Thorleifur and myself, and one for 
the luggage. Andso it happened that we spent three 
days on a journey which might have been accom- 
plished in one by a fast rider, without impedimenta. 

Passing through the valleys I saw traces of the old 
Scandinavian gods of Viking days. Odin’s chickens 
bobbed their pretty red heads to us from the wayside 
pools where Thor’s hens were giving their babies 
swimming lessons; Tér’s violets and Odin’s eyes were 
just opening in the hollows, and later, I picked the 
pretty balder’s brow (a large white marguerite) from 
the grassy cabin roof. The short summer of Iceland 
was at its hight, and in sheltered places the narrow 
trail led between great beds of rose-colored moss 
campion, white dryas and fragrant thyme over which 
the bees were humming. Eventhe cold mountain 
plateau showed signs of summer in low-growing sea 
thrift, a pale, lilac catchfly here and there, and the 
snow buntings which were in full song among the 
rocks, while the bleak moors had scores of Idédas and 
spdis which were nesting there. 

The lda is a kind of plover, in gray jacket and 
waistcoat of rich black velvet. He flits along by the 
pony’s side, lights on the hillocks and, standing very 
straight, watches one with a confiding eye, and utters 
a long, plaintive ‘‘dee-e-e !” As he at last turns back 
it is with a musical ‘‘ gee-adel-gee! gee-adel-gee!”’ 

The spdis are lank, lean, have an unhappy air and, 
as Thorleifur remarked: ‘‘ Their nose are long.” 
Heard on the heathery uplands there is a charm in 
their wild, clear notes, and for the first two days I 
found the spdéis diverting and interesting. After that 
they became a weariness to the flesh. Like the Idéas 
they accompany the traveler on his way, but it is 
done with insolence and contumely. Every few rods 
they light on the trail almost under the ponies’ hoofs, 
and spring up again with a harsh chatter which star- 
tles both horse and rider. One pleasant sound— 
‘til-yee! til-yee!’’ they make when they decide at last 
to relieve one of their company. 

Escorted by an ever-changing body guard of ldéas 
and spdis, Thorleifur and I pursued our solitary way, 
and toward the end of the third day the parsonage 
came in sight, looking in the distance like quite a lit- 
tle village with its small white church and many out- 
buildings. Our coming was heralded by the barking 
of several sheep dogs, and as we rode up many heads 
appeared at the church windows. I supposed some 
religious meeting was being held, but no—it was only 
the annual wool picking, which, for convenience’ 
sake, was being done there, Indeed, the little church 
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seemed quite taken into the farm life; pack saddles 
hung airing in a row on the front palings; clothes 
fluttered on a line above the graves where later the 
grass was mown for hay, and in the evenings I often 
heard the farm girls singing in the church their state- 
ly old Lutheran hymns. 

In approaching an Icelandic farm certain formali- 
ties must be observed. You should not descend from 
the pony, even tho you know quite well that you are 
to remain; nor should the packs be taken off. The 
proper thing is to wait until your guide finds some 
one in authority and proffers a request for shelter. 
For a single night this cannot be refused, tho the 
farmer may, if he chooses, decline to keep you for 
several days. Permission having been granted, you 
can alight and enter the guest room, which is rarely 
absent, even in the poorest farms. 

Opposite the church stand the house buildings. 
Facing the path are five small wooden gables, con- 
nected by thick walls of turf and stone. The central 
one is the entrance to the main body of the house, 
and the others serve as post office, guest room, wool 
and store room, and for harness and tools. We pass 
under the low entrance, and through a long, dark 
passage, with earth floors and walls; on either side 
of this tunnel open storerooms for milk and provi- 
sions and the e/dhus, where cooking, washing and 
churning are done. This room is lighted only by a 
hole in the roof, which serves also as a chimney for 
the central fireplace. Quite at the end of the passage 
the éadstofa, or general living room, is usually found, 
where men, women and children sleep in open bunks 
around the room. But this farm has separate rooms 
for the men and women servants, a small kitchen, and 
chambers overhead for the pastor and his family; and 
in addition is a cozy little room, half library, half 
dining room for guests, where I saw a bookcase, well 
filled with Icelandic sagas, German and Danish books, 
and translations from standard English works. 

Above all is the turfy roof, with its many curves 
and peaks. Little windows peep out from among the 
grasses, and often the earthern walls slope so grad- 
ually to the ground that it is hard to tell where the 
house ends and the ¢un, or home grass lands, begin. 
Indeed, one story is told of a traveler who rode up on 
top of a house one dark night, and only discovered 
his mistake by his horses putting a leg down one of 
the chimneys. Damp these houses usually are; but 
the temperature is equable like that of a cave; and 
they are certainly well adapted to resist the sudden, 
fierce storms which sweep over the country. 

This farm is an exceptionally fine one; you will 
hardly find a score like it in Iceland. There was an 
air of life and bustle about the place, and the farm 
work went on with a swing and energy not often seen 
in, these leisurely Icelanders. Night and morning 
one hundred and twenty sheep trotted down from 
their rocky pastures to be milked, and the making of 
skyr went on diligently. Skyr is one of the great 
staples of Icelandic food; it is made by heating the 
milk slowly, curdling it with rennet and drawing off 
the whey. When done it is stored away in hogs- 
heads for use during the year. 

I had come ina busy time for the farm people; not 
only was there the s4yr and butter making, but the 
wool had to be cleaned and sent on ponies to market, 
and then the haying began. This is a long two 
months affair. From the grandfather to the babies, 
all were at work; first the ‘uz was mowed, then the 
‘out hay,” or distant meadows, then the walls, roofs— 
every place that afforded a wisp of hay; for on the 
scanty grass crop the lives of the flocks depend, and 
they are the Icelander’s chief dependence. From the 
wool, clothes for men and women are made, blankets, 
harness, ropes, gloves, stockings and heavy scarfs, 
while the surplus wool is bartered for groceries and 
other necessaries. 

The Icelandic pastor is really a farmer, and must 
work hard on the land which accompanies every 
church living, in order to eke out his small stipend. 
Usually he has three churches in his charge, the head 
church and two ‘‘annexes’’; and he holds one noon- 
day service in each Once in three weeks. 

It was at this farm that I saw for the first time 
great bedsoflava. The pastor’s daughter and I were 
coming home from the river at half-past eleven o’clock 
at night, and the sun was just touching the horizon. 
Before us foamed the beautiful Laxa, and following 
its course, dark against the sunset sky, were the lava 
fields tossed up in every imaginable form. Far away 
they reminded me of the close, dark ranks of an army; 
sometimes there were hundreds of black hands that 
one could almost see waving in the air, crouching 
animals, goblins, and human faces peering out from 
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behind some black jagged mass. I don’t wonder that 
the old Icelanders were a superstitious race—I have 
started a score of times a day in passing through the 
fields. The pastor's daughter once said to me: ‘‘I 
love the lava;’’ and later I understood better the 
girl’s feeling. Among the old overflows were grassy 
hollows where one could sit in sunny warmth shel- 
tered from the keen winds. There were broken-down 
‘‘bubbles’’ forming such attractive little caves, that 
I had promptings to renew my childish days and set 
up ‘‘make-believe’’ housekeeping. Inthe crevasses 
were charming ferneries, such as one never saw above- 
ground, and there green and white orchids, speed- 
well and saxifrage grew, mingled with the delicate 
ferns. , 

But these are the old lava tracts, softened and 
beautified by the wear of centuries. To see the new- 
er eruptions, with mud puffs, hot springs, sulfur 
springs and volcanoes, you must go furthersouth, to 
Myvatu, the Lake of Midges. The latest lava there 
is that of the great outburst of Askja in 1875, when 
rifts were opened in the earth thirty miles distant 
from the volcano. It is estimated that from one rift 
alone issued thirty thousand millions of cubic feet. 
The volcanoes are quiescent now, but one feels as if 
something unpleasant might happen at any moment. 
I found one crater where steam was rising in many 
places, and in the warm earth were beds of flowers, 
which grew far bigger and brighter than those of 
other places. 

Travelers differ in their opinion of Myvatu, some 
describing it as a dream of ethereal loveliness; while 
the great traveler, Burton, likens it to adirty mud- 
puddle. A volcanic region can never be beautiful, in 
the strict sense of the word; but Burton must have 
slept soundly o’ nights while at Myvatu. He could 
never have written as he did if he had seen the lake 
at midnight, when sky, water and the wreaths of 
mist turn to rose, and even the volcanoes lose their 
somber slates and reds, and change to the tenderest 
violets and pinks. All night the thousands of white 
gulls flash back and forth, and, dipping into the calm 
water, send rosy ripples far over its surface. 

Very beautiful, too, is Myvatu in the late afternoon, 
when, if the skies are clear, you can see the snows of 
Askja, Iceland’s largest volcano, shining faintly across 
the desert of the Odadahraun. I longed to have a 
nearer view; but travel is difficult in that region and 
not without its dangers. There is no water to be had 
in the desert, and grass must be carried for the ponies. 
Only by the mountains can the way be kept, for a 
compass is useless because of the great amount of 
iron in the lava. Sudden fogs are frequent here, 
and if they shut down upon the traveler, he must 
stay where he is, perhaps for days at a time. 

Two weeksI spent in a parsonage farm on the 
south of Myvatu, and at a peasant’s on the east of 
the lake. Then, with a good guide, Steinthor, a 
friend of the pastor's, I started on a week’s journey 
to Dettifoss, the largest waterfall in Iceland, to As- 
bergi, the Speaking Rocks, and over the mountains 
to Husavik. 

The country between Myvatu and Dettifoss is a 
dreary waste of lava, sand and rocks. From Myva- 
tu to Svinadalr, the first farm beyond Dettifoss is 
a long, hard day’s journey, and the distance seemed 
too great for my strength. So we decided to camp 
for the first night at Lake Eternal, north of the usual 
route, where a rude hut had been built by reindeer 
hunters. 

The day we left Myvatu was a good illustration of 
the sudden changes of temperature which make trav- 
eling in Iceland trying to even a hardy person. At 
noon in crossing the lava the hot air was quivering 
above the scorching plain; two hours later we were 
wet by sharp showers, and the rest of the afternoon a 
cold, piercing wind chilled me through, and _ several 
times I had to get down and trot briskly for some 
distance in order to warm my benumbed feet. 

Eilifsvatu, or Eternal Lake, is like the oasis in the 
desert. Our ponies smelled the water and fragrant 
grasses from afar, and quickened their steps as we 
drew near. Certainly our camping place was not a 
cheerfulone. Mount Eternal reared its grim hights 
above a narrow, winding lake which, curving around its 
base, was lost to sight in a dark chasm of basaltic rock, 
and to the east and south lay the desert in dreary bar- 
ren swells which stretched far beyond the Jékulsa, or 
‘‘river of the glaciers.’” But close by were all the 
requisites of a bivouac—pasturage for the horses, a 
little brook of pure water, and a few arctic willows 
creeping along the ground to serve for fuel. The hut 
was a minor consideration; it was a tumble-down 
little affair of turf and stone, with no door, the only 
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means of entrance being a hole some four feet up 
from the ground. I climbed up, peered down into 
the darkness, and promptly decided to sleep ‘‘in the 
open.”’ 

Steinthor unharnessed and hobbled the ponies, and 
I made cocoa for our supper,with my small camp ket- 
tle over a tiny fire of willow twigs. 

There were signs of reindeer in a few scattered 
bones and antlers, and in making my bed, I had first 
to remove an old bleached skull which lay in the 
nook I chose. Under an overhanging bit of turf I 
spread out my blankets, while Steinthor appropriated 
a pleasing combination of sand and stones on the 
other side of the hut. I was comfortable enough, 
curled up in an earthy hollow; but it was not easy to 
sleep out-of-doors in the daylight, for, tho late in 
July, there was no darkness. The ponies too made 
such strange noises, groaning, sighing and whinny- 
ing in their dreams. Once I was sure they were in 
trouble and arose to see. All was serene in the soft 
twilight—two horses sleeping and the other grazing 
near by, while some sheep stepped timidly about, in- 
specting these intruders on their wild pastures. A 
raven flew silently over toward the north, where 
under the low-lying gray clouds were two arches of 
pale yellow—the sunset and the sunrise. I crept 
back, shivering, to my bed and soon fell into a light 
slumber, to be awakened a few hours later by the 
scurrying of little birds about my head. Steinthor 
was still sleeping, and I had the fire lighted and the 
kettle singing before he awoke. 

Six o’clock found us on our way, for we had a long 
journey beforeus. Hour after hour of toiling through 
the sand and over the hillocks where every muscle 
was wrenched by the scrambling of the pony, and eye 
and brain wearied by watching lest he stumble on the 
treacherous ground. 

At last we reached the top of a rocky ridge, and 
far across a desolate waste saw a mighty column of 
spray rising from a cafion, and heard a low, deep 
booming, like that of distant surf. We left the 
horses, climbed down the ridge’s side, and a ten-min- 
utes’ walk brought us to the fall. My first thought 
was of the Coliseum at Rome. Around the head of 
the fall was a great oval of basaltic columns ranged 
in tiers, like seats, to the hight of perhaps one hun- 
dred feet. Between these cliffs the river rushes in a 
succession of wild rapids, and then takes a mighty 
leap into a chasm 200 feet deep and 300 wide. ll is 
in gray—the rocks, the skies above, and the waters 
from the washings of the glaciers drained by the 
Jékulsa. Every leaf and blade had been turned to 
gray by the fine sediment in the spray; only where it 
was actually blowing did the dripping leaves shine 
fresh and green, in vivid contrast to the ashy tints 
around them. 

We could not stay long at Dettifoss, for the ponies, 
left in the desert above, needed water and grass, and 
those were still faraway. Fortwo hours and a half 
we toiled slowly on. I had a blind headache by that 
time and could hardly keep in my saddle; but there 
was no place to rest, tho we could see the water 
it the cafion far belowus. Once my pony grew dis- 
couraged, lay down and triedto roll. I was pitched 
off without ceremony on the sand, unhurt, but much 
exasperated at such treatment. This action of the 
pony mortified Steinthor, who was justly proud of his 
horses. He said little about it at the time, tho I 
could see that it weighed on his mind, and the longest 
sentence I ever knew him to utter was when, in bid- 
ding me farewell some days later, he said, shaking his 
head mournfully: ‘I do not know why that horse 
rolled!” 

At last a sudden turn round a hill brought us toa 

green hollow, where a dozen little streams plashed 
from the rocks above, and the grass grew thick and 
sweet. We lighted a fire of dwarf birch twigs, made 
Some strong, sweet tea, and then for an hour I lay 
stretched out on the opening heather wet by passing 
showers and dried off by the sun. It was a hospita- 
ble, cozy little place, and we would have done better 
to sleep 4 /a delle étoile. Our shelter that night 
was a poor éyr in Svinadalr—the Vale of Pigs. There 
were no pigs, but it should be called «the Vale of 
Fleas.” 
Not far from Svinadalr we passed by the «« Speak- 
ing Rocks,’’ strangely formed craters and isolated 
masses of rocks which looked like ruined castles. 
The echoes are wonderful; at one place I seemed to 
be walking between two rivers, one the real Jokulsa 
at my right, while close to my feet an invisible torrent 
roared and surged. 


Haif a day later we were exploring one of the most 
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striking phenomena of Iceland—Asbergi, or the 
Rocks of the Gods. This is a V-shaped cleft in the 
plain with the apex toward the south, the arms about 
a mile and a half in length anda mile apart at the 
mouth. The perpendicular walls are of basaltic 
rock, and from two to three hundred feet in hight. 
Near the opening stands an imposing mass of rock 
shaped like the letter I, perhaps four hundred yards 
long and one hundred wide. On the hights above is 
a bleak, barren moor; on the north a flat, dreary des- 
ert extends to the Arctic Sea; but within the walls of 
Asbergi is another world where wrens and thrushes 
sing and fragrant birches dare to lift their shining 
heads in the warm, sweet air. You will find under 
the low branches some of Iceland’s rarest plants grow- 
ing in the moss, and in the clefts of the cliffs are 
shrubs of mountain ash covered with heavy white 
clusters. A fit ‘‘dwelling of the gods’’ (as the word 
is sometimes translated), is Asbergi. One of my 
most cherished treasures is a long glossy feather 
dropped by one of Odin’s ravens at the entrance of 
the ‘‘ dwelling.” Three days later Steinthor left me 
at Laxamyr, a fine farm near Husavik. There I 
spent a week fishing and collecting plants, and then, 
taking a Danish steamer, followed the north and west 
coasts to the capital, Reykjavik. 

Everywhere in Iceland I was treated with the 
greatest curtesy and kindness, and not once did I 
meet with dishonesty or overcharging of any kind. 
Sometimes one member of a peasant’s family would 
speak a little English, and almost every one under- 
stood Danish, of which I had a smattering. The 
curiosity of the people was sometimes annoying, but it 
was very natural. Many had never seen an American 
woman, and all had much interest in America, and 
wished to know if I had met their relatives in Mani- 
toba and on the Pacific coast. 

I found that many Icelanders return to their old 
homes; they usually explain this by, ‘‘ The old folks 
needed me,” and often add: ‘‘ And I did not like the 
climate,’’ the great heat of our Northern summers 
being very trying to a people accustomed to cool, 
damp summers and comparatively wild winters. 

I left Iceland with much regret and would gladly 
have spent another two months there. But the 
autumn storms were approaching, and I had still to 
visit the Faroe Islands. Then there was still the 
northwest fiords to see, so when the ‘‘ Thyra” left, 
Husavik I was a passenger on her, and a fortnight 
later we dropped anchor under the stupendous cliffs 
of the Faroes. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Romantic History of a Korean 


Statesman. 
BY THE REV. D. C. RANKIN. 

ONE afternoon in the autumn of 1889 my wife and 
I were taking a quiet stroll on the pretty common that 
stretches westward from Vanderbilt University to- 
ward Belle Meade Farm. The horizon was bounded 
by a line of gently undulating hills, soft and pictur- 
esque in outline as they rested against the sky. The 
sun was just setting behind these hills, and the land- 
scape was one of exceptional beauty. A little way 
beyond us, seated ona blue-grass knoll, we spied a 
Korean student whom we had first met some three 
months before; for in the midsummer of that year, 
on our removal to Nashville, we had found a home in 
the vicinity of Vanderbilt University. In my daily 
walks to the city, through the extensive university 
campus, I frequently passed a young Asiatic sitting 
on the brick walk that leads from Wesley Hall to the 
Chancellor's residence. He wore a peaked sombrero 
of yellow straw, and day after day he was busily en- 
gaged with a case knife picking out the blades of grass 
that had grown up between the bricks. His task in 
the broiling midsummer sun was humble; but there 
was sueh an air of gentility and refinement about the 
polite young Oriental that I soon sought his acquaint- 
ance, and learned that he was a student at the uni- 
versity from Korea. Hence I knew him quite well at 
the time I speak of, in the late autumn, when we 
found him sitting on the knoll, seemingly absorbed 
in thought as he looked away toward the soft Belle 
Meade hills. 

‘«Mr. Yun,” my wife cried out, playfully, «do those 
hills remind you of home?’’ Apparently he had not ob- 
served our approach, and turning quickly answered, 
with a smile: ‘‘ Yes, they do; they carry my thoughts 
back to my native land; and I was thinking of the 
hills and mountains beyond Seoul.”’ 

There was a touch of pathos .in his tones that al- 
most bordered on homesickness. 
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Afterward we learned that he was a political exile. 
The son of a nobleman and high officer in the Ko- 
rean army, he had been reared in Seoul. In 1884, 
just after the opening of the ‘‘ Hermit Nation,’ this 
young man, Yun Tchi Ho, became interpreter and 
native secretary to General Foote, United States 
Minister to Korea. In the late autumn of that year 
a banquet was given by Prince Min Yong Ik to cele- 
brate the establishment of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Suddenly on that evening occurred the bloody riot, 
incited by the anti-foreign element, which was so dis- 
astrous to Korean progress. Young Mr. Yunand his 
father were suspected of sympathy with the progress- 
ive and now overthrown faction, and were both de- 
clared political outlaws, and banished. 

At first General Foote purposed bringing his attract- 
ive young interpreter to America to be educated, but 
on reaching Japan changed his plans and sent him ‘o 
the Anglo-Chinese college in Shanghai. This insti- 
tution is under the care of the Methodist Mission 
(Southern) in China, and thus Mr. Yun’s subsequent 
history has been connected with that Church. At 
this school, which he entered in January, 1885, his 
career was remarkable. Coming gradually to the 
light he accepted Christ in 1887 and entered the com- 
munion of the Methodist Church. In his studies he 
far outstripped his Japanese and Chinese fellow- 
students; and in regard to moral character his Amer- 
ican preceptor testified that ‘‘in refinement and deli- 
cacy of feeling, simply marvelous in one who had 
breathed so long the atmosphere of heathen sensu- 
ality, he showed himself far superior to most of his 
fellow-converts, both Chinese and Japanese; while in 
purity of life, integrity of character, modesty and 
humility, blended with earnestness and active 
fidelity to the cause so lately espoused, his exam- 
ple was, and is, worthy of imitation even by those 
who have centuries of Christian training behind 
them.” 

Completing the course of study in Shanghai, Mr. 
Yun came to America and entered Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. It was here that the present writer learned 
to know, esteem and love him. During two years 
spent at this university he made rapid progress both 
in biblical and secular studies, and took very high 
rank in every way. His vacations and one year after 
leaving Vanderbilt were chiefly spent in lecturing in 
various Southern States on Korea and Missions in 
that Kingdom. The proceeds of these lectures he 
deposited with one of his instructors, to be used by 
the Southern Methodist Church in opening a mission 
in Korea whenever the way shall be clear. 

In the autumn of 1893 Mr. Yun returned to Shang- 
hai, where, for two years, he taught in the Mission 
College in which he had received the greater part of 
his own education. In 1894 he was married to Miss Mo 
Sien Tsung, who had also been educated in a Shang- 
hai mission school, and of whom Bishop E. R. Hen- 
drix says: ‘‘ She is a beautiful Christian woman, who 
would grace any drawing room in Europe or Amer- 
ica.” 

At the close of the Japan-China War last year, Mr. 
Yun was recalled by the King of Korea, and was first 
appointed Secretary to the Prime Minister, then suc- 
cessively promoted as Vice Minister of Education 
and Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

On the eleventh of February, 1869, occurred the 
last of those political revolutions which have been 
the bane of the Peninsular Kingdom. In the subse- 
quent reorganization of the Cabinet, Mr. Yun was 
promoted to the position of a full Cabinet officer; 
and, in accordance with his own marked preference, 
given the portfolio of Education, which he now 
holds. 

It augurs well for Korea that this enlightened 
young statesman, himself a devout Christian, should 
now have the opportunity to inaugurate educational 
reforms in his native land. 

A few months since Bishop Hendrix was in Seoul, 
having gone there from China at the earnest request 
of Mr. Yun. During his sojourn there the young 
Cabinet Minister, in full official dress, several times 
stood beside the bishop as interpreter while he 
preached Christ and him crucified. 

That gifted, consecrated woman, Miss Laura Hay- 
good, of the Methodist Girls’ School in Shanghai, 
had been Mrs. Yun’s beloved preceptress; and a 
touching scene occurred when, in the presence of a 
large company in Seoul, Bishop Hendrix baptized the 
firstborn of this young couple who hold such high 
place in the Korean capital. When the bishop asked, 

‘‘What name do you give this child ?’’ the father, in 
the robes of a Cabinet Minister of the Kingdom, and 
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with all the insignia of high office about him, replied, 
in a strong, clear voice: ‘‘ Laura Haygood Yun.” 

But this does not end the more than romantic story 
of this young statesman’s life. When, recently, 
the King of Korea appointed two high officials to 
represent him at the coronation of the Czar of 
Russia, his choice fell upon Prince Min and the Hon. 
T. H. Yun. 

Mr. Yun is not only adevcut Christian, but also a 
lay preacher in the Methodist Church, and often 
preaches to the people of Seoul. 

There is reason to hope for much good from this 
modern Daniel at an Eastern court. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Systematic Charity in Chicago. 


BY RAY S. BAKER. 





ONE person in every ten in the city of Chicago is 
more or less dependent on charity fora living. A 
considerable proportion of these are what are some- 
times known as ‘‘chronic cases.” Thirty-five per 
cent. of the annual tax levy in the county of Cook, 
or $780,000 last year, is expended for outdoor relief 
and for the support of charitable institutions. In 
addition to this about $1,200,000, according to a re- 
cent estimate made by Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
Chicago University, is contributed every year through 
the two hundred charitable organizations of the city 
to the relief of the poor and unfortunate. This 
makes no account of the beneficences in individual 
cases which, if they could be estimated, would con- 
siderably swell the total amount. 

These figures will give some idea of the magnitude 
of Chicago’s charity work, and the complicated ma- 
chinery necessary to its proper conduct. It isa busi- 
ness of the first magnitude, and yet, until quite re- 
cently, it has been entirely without a central directing 
organization. Scores of small societies, mushroom 
in their growth, have served the whim of some charity 
enthusiast for a season, pestered the rich for dona- 
tions, which were distributed without experience or 
skill, and then perished. But during their short lives 
they often encroached on the ground of older and 
stronger organizations, duplicating the relief given 
and otherwise demoralizing the work. And so it 
happened that some of the families in need received 
many times their share of the assistance while others 
were wholly neglected. 

One of the first works of the Civic Federation after 
its organization in the fall of 1893, was the establish- 
ment of the Central Relief Association which suc- 
ceeded in securing the co-operation of all the impor- 
tant relief forces of the city. This ‘clearing house 
of charities,” as it was called, formed the basis of or- 
ganization of the present Bureau of Charities. After 
a somewhat precarious existence for a year or more 
a committee of the Civic Federation took the bureau 
in charge and called Dr. Philip W. Ayres, for many 
years connected with the charity organizations of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and of Cincinnati, O., to take con- 
trol of it. Miss Brickle Holmes was made his assist- 
ant. Since then the work has progressed rapidly, and 
the charities of Chicago are now operating smoothly 
under one central management with the powerful 
Civic Federation behind it. 

Dr. Ayres defines the object of the work as ‘‘an 
effort to bring more definite, intelligent, personal care 
to the poor in their homes.’ This he expects to 
accomplish— 

First, By uniting the various philanthropic forces 
of Chicago, including institutions, societies and indi- 
viduals, so that they harmonize and co-operate effect- 
ively. 

Second, By examining every statement of need 
sympathetically and fully in order to furnish adequate 
assistance from the proper source. 

Third. By developing groups of friendly visitors 
throughout the city, who, with careful training and 
oversight, may visit the poor in their homes, not as 
almsgivers, but as friends and neighbors, to see that 
elevating influences within reach may be brought to 
bear. 

With the ten social settlements of Chicago as capi- 
tals, so to speak, the city has been divided into dis- 
tricts, each having its own skilled operator. A band 
of friendly visitors has been organized in the better 
residence portions of each district, and its duty will 
be to become familiar with the needs of every poor 
family residing in its territory. 

In their work both the operators and the friendly 
visitors will be assisted by the histories of unfortunate 
families, which are kept on file, each in its own en- 
velop, at the central office of the Bureau. Knowing 
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exactly the charity status of the persons to be visited, 
the operator may, without preliminary questions or 
fear of deceit, proceed at once to give the necessary 
encouragement and assistance in a-way that will not 
only relieve present distress, but inspire a desire on 
the part of the recipient to fight his way out of his 
poverty-stricken condition. At the same time the 
visitor will be adding new facts to the history of some 
family, thus paving the way for still more adequate 
help in the future. 


Already the use of this system has practically ren- 


dered impossible deceits and duplications. Families 
that receive aid from the county cannot impose on 
any of the societies and vice versd, because the Bu- 
reau is definitely informed as to where they should re- 
ceive aid and how often. 

Every two weeks the friendly visitors, now 200 in 
number, meet with the skilled operators and direct- 
orsand rekindle their enthusiasm by discussions re- 
garding their work, its experiences and its needs. 

At present there are about 42,000 histories on file, 
nearly the complete story of pauperism in Chicago. 
Counting 4.3 persons to each family—the average to 
this class of population—the total number of men, 
women and children in the city, more or less de- 
pendent on charity would be 180,600 or more than 
ten per cent. of the population according to the lat- 
est school census. Of these about twenty per cent. 
are what are known as ‘‘chronic cases’’—persons 
wholly dependent from year to year. Dr. Ayres, 
however, does not believe in having chronic cases. He 
says that all persons who cannot or will not be helped 
to help themselves should be placed in institutions 
and kept there, thus leaving the relief societies to 
devote every effort to solving the problem of aiding 
the unfortunate. 

Much of the pauperism in Chicago is among the 
foreign population—the Poles, the Russian Jews, the 
Italians and the Bohemians. In one of the smaller 
districts in the northern part of the city 517 families 
applied last year for assistance, and 429 cases were 
approved. Of the applicants 304 were German, 68 
American, 50 Polish, 39 Swedish, 23 Irish, 10 Eng- 
lish, 8 Canadian, 4 Norwegian, 3 Scotch, and other 
nationalities, 8. As to habits 381 were habitual 
drinkers, 32 were downright drunkards, 87 were tem- 
perate, and 17 were total abstainers. As to the 
causes of need, 183 of those assisted said they were 
unable to obtain work, 120 were sick, 103 were 
women, heads of families, and 23 were women in 
poverty owing to the drunkenness of their husbands. 
The German element is so large in this instance be- 
cause the district is largely settled by Germans. 

The general plan of the Bureau's work is similar to 
that of the Elberfeld system now in operation in 38 
German cities, 73 English cities and about 100 Amer- 
can cities. Besides its many advantages as a cen- 
tralizing force, it has been found in Chicago to stim- 
ulate relief-giving ina marked degree, for the reason 
that the Bureau is not onlya responsible body in 
itself but it vouches for the responsibility of the 
charity organizations with which it co-operates. Since 
its organization under Dr. Ayres, an alleged orphan’s 
home and two charitable homes for women have been 
broken up. Other charitable enterprises have been 
investigated, and some of them suppressed. Eighty- 
seven street beggars have been warned or investi- 
gated, of whom 43, including several families of 
children, have desisted. Some were thoroughly fraud- 
ulent, and some were really needy. Steps have also 
been taken to organize a penny provident fund for the 
savings of those who are employed in the summer and 
idle in the winter. 

Strength and influence are imparted to the Bureau 
by the Civic Federation, which stands behind it and 
supervises its work. The members of the special 
committee of that body which attends to the needs 
of the Bureau are Prof. C. R. Henderson, of Chicago 
University, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, and Miss Jane Addams and Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
of Hull House. 

Dr. Philip W. Ayres, the new secretary of the 
Bureau, has had an interesting career. He was born 
in Iowa in 1861, and his parents now live in southern 
Illinois on a fruit farm. After taking a degree at 
Cornell University he secured a fellowship at Johns 
Hopkins, where he was a tutor in history and politi- 
cal economy. On his graduation he received his doc- 
tor’s degree, after which he became connected with 
the Bureau of Charities of Brooklyn, N. Y. After 


. serving two years in this position he went to Cincin- 


nati as Secretary of the Associated Charities of that 
city. He was delegated by Governor McKinley, a 
year ago, to attend the Prison Conference in Paris. 
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In company with Gen. R. Brinkerhoff he made a 
study of the social condition of the cities of Germany. 
Last November he took charge of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. 


Cuicaco, Int. 





“The People of Potomoke in Virginia.” 


BY J. R. GRAHAM, D.D., 

Ex-MopERATOR OF THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. 

In the Records of the Old Synod of Philadelphia 
for September 1gth, 1719 (pp, 57, 58), there is a Min- 
ute which has given no little perplexity to the histo- 
rians of the Church. The Minute reads: 

‘‘ The synod having rec’d a letter from the people of 
Patomoke in Virginia, requesting the Synod’s care and 
diligence to provide them an able Gospel Minister to 
settle among them, it was appointed that Rev. Mr. 
Daniel McGill sh’d go and preach to that people, in 
order to settlement upon mutual agreement,” etc. 

When the Synod convened the next year, September 
22d, 1720, 

‘Mr. McGill reported to the Synod, that according to 
last year’s appointment he went to Potomoke in Va. 
and after some months continuance there put the people 
into church order.”’ 

There was also a letter presented to Synod from 
“*the congregation of Potomoke in Va. » . Man- 
ifesting their hearty approval of Mr. McGill’s whole 
conduct among them, and desiring his settling with 
them as their Minister.” 

‘« The affair of Potomoke ” received a considerable 
measure of attention during the sessions of that 
synod; but was finally referred to the Commissioner 
of Bills and Overtures, whose report, if any was 
made, is not recorded; and from that date, Septem- 
ber 23d, 1720, the name Pofomoke drops entirely out 
of our ecclesiastical records. 

The question to which these minutes have given 
rise is as to the location of this ‘‘ Potomoke in Vir- 
ginia.” And this question is the more perplexing in- 
asmuch as the most diligent search has failed to find 
even the name anywhere else than in the minutes just 
quoted of these two successive meetings of the Old 
Synod of Philadelphia. Yet the discovery of its loca- 
tion is a matter of very great interest to the student 
of the early history of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country. For if the statement of Mr. McGill that 
he ‘‘ put the people into church order,” and the sub- 
sequent reference to it as ‘‘the congregation of Poto- 
moke,” are to be understood, as we interpret them, 
that a church was organized there; then we have here 
an explicit account of the organization of the second 
Presbyteriau church planted in Virginia. Before this 
date we have an account of only ‘‘ one small congre- 
gation on the Elizabeth River,” and ‘‘a few families 
favoring our way on the Rappahannock and York.” 
(See ‘‘ Letter,” p. 20.) While in the whole Colony 
there was not a single resident Presbyterian minister. 
(‘‘ Letter,” p. 54.) 

No wonder, then, that the historians of the Church 
have sought very earnestly for some clue that would 
enable them to determine the locality in question. 
Webster fixes upon Bladensburg, Md.; but as the 
record is explicit in placing it in Virginia, we must 
dismiss this solution as altogether unwarranted. 
Foote, in his ‘‘ Sketches of Virginia,’’ ‘‘ supposes’’ it 
to have been in Fauquier or Loudon County, or 
‘somewhere east of the Blue Ridge.’’ Gillett (vol. 
i, p. 107) positively asserts, but without assigning his 
authority, that it was ‘‘ near the present town of Mar- 
tinsburg,’” W. Va. But most confess their inability 
to discover any clue whatever to the probable loca- 
tion of the place; and some, in despair over their 
fruitless efforts, declare that every trace of evidence 
as to its location is lost, and the place must now re- 
main forever unknown. 

But a matter of so much historical interest ought 
not to be summarily dismissed. In my recent search 
into the early history of Presbyterianism in the Lower 
Shenandoah Valley, some facts have come to my 
knowledge which suggest the possibility of still reach- 
ing a solution of this perplexing question. 

One very suggestive fact is, that while ‘‘ Potomoke 
in Virginia” disappears from the records of the 

Synod. after 1720, the expression, ‘‘the people of 
Virginia” frequently appears in the records for 1722, 
23 and '24; and the minutes concerning these people 
come in naturally as the continuance of the minutes 
concerning ‘‘the people of Potomoke in Va.”—mak- 
ing the conclusion almost irresistible that the two 
expressions referto the same people. In 1724 the 


whole affair touching these people was referred by 
the Synod to the Presbytery of New Castle. 


But the 
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expectation which this reference awakens—that the 
records of that presbytery will give us the positive 
information we seek—is disappointed by the fact 
that those records are lost. 

In 1732 the Presbytery of Donegal was erected out 
of the Presbytery of New Castle; and gradually the 
interests of our Church in Virginia came under the 
oversight of the new presbytery. And here we meet 
with another very suggestive fact, viz.: that in the 
early records of Donegal the name Potomack occurs 
as an established place of divine worship. The pre- 
sumption seems a very reasonable one, that we have 
here another name for ‘‘ Potomoke’’—or, rather, 
a different but correct spelling of the same name. 
The striking similarity of the two words, their close 
resemblance in sound, the fact that the one is not used 
in the records till the other disappears; indeed, all 
the circumstances known to us strongly force upon 
us the conviction that Potomoke and Potomack are one 
andthe same place. The slight difference in orthog- 
raphy is nothing against it, for, 1st, the correct 
spelling of geographical names was not, at that time, 
fixed; 2d, even after the correct spelling had been 
determined, persons not familiar with the word, or to 
whom it was known only by sound, would be likely to 
depart from the fixed orthography. Even in,these 
records, the word Potomoke is once written Pato- 
moke. The word Potomack appears in six different 
forms, exclusive of the two now in question. The 
name of one of the oldest churches in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Opequon, is spelled in the presbyterial 
records not less than twenty-four different ways, 
while the pronounciation remains the same in all. 

Now, as it is scarcely possible that a people who 
displayed such persistent zeal in obtaining Gospel or- 
dinances as did the people of Potomoke should allow 
them, when once enjoyed, to pass quickly from their 
possession; and as we can find no trace whatever of 
that early church, unless we find it in the record to 
which we now refer; and as all the facts in the case 
encourage us to look for it there, we are compelled 
to conclude, not only that ‘‘the people of Potomoke 
in Va.” and ‘‘the people of Va.’’ were the same peo- 
ple, but also that the church which was organized 
among them by the Rev. Daniel McGill in 1720, and 
which awakened so much interest and received so 
much attention for several years in the highest court 
of the Church, and was then transferred to the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle, is the same which, at a later 
date, reappears as the Church of Potomack in the 
records of Donegal. 

But the important question still remains, Where 
was Potomack? That it wasa f/ace, distinct from the 
river of that name, is evident, not only from the fact 
that in the minutes of presbytery it is mentioned 
just as other churches are, but also from the fact that 
in early official documents, other than ecclesiastical, 
there is a place of that name distinctly mentioned; 
e. g., Governor Spottswood, in a letter to the ‘‘Coun- 
cil of Trade’’ dated July 26th, 1712, speaks of ‘‘the 
return of Baron De Graffenreid from Potomack,’’ and 
in his letter clearly distinguishes between a A/ace and 
the river of that name. Now can we locate that 
place? The records of Donegal Presbytery enable 
us to do this approximately. The frequent associa- 
tion of Potomack with Opequon, Bullskin and Tusca- 
roraas a church to be supplied at the same time with 
them, and by the same missionary, makes it evident 
that it was within easy reach of these well-known 
churches and, therefore, somewhere in the northern 
end of the valley of Virginia. But Governor Spotts- 
wood’s letter is still more definite. De Graffenreid 
had been sent to discover the head waters of the Po- 
tomack. He did not reach his destination; yet in 
his efforts to do so he passed beyond Harper's Ferry 
and up toward ‘‘the head springs of that river,’’ to 
a settlement known as ‘‘ Potomack.” Now the testi- 
mony of these two witnesses, together with all the 
facts we have been able to gather that bear upon the 
case at all, seem to point with singular clearness to 
the present village of Shepherdstown, in West Vir- 
ginia, asthe site of the place we are trying to locate: 
for 

1. Every mention of Potomack in the minutes of 
presbytery is attended with circumstances which 
show that it may have been there. 

2. The reference to it in the Governor’s letter 
agrees with this theory of its location better than 
with any other. 

3. The name itself suggests its proximity to the 
Potomac River. 

4. The ford by which the early emigrants crossed 
the Potomac on entering the valley was at Shepherds- 
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town, and naturally an early settlement would be 
made at or near it. 

5. The fact is of no little significance that, as soon 
as the name of Shepherdstown is introduced into the 
presbyterial records, the name Potomack disappears. 

6. But besides this strong presumptive evidence as 
to the location of Potomack, we have testimony that 
is direct and positive. A gentleman, now residing in 
Winchester, Va., nearly ninety years of age, but in 
full possession of his mental faculties, whose youth 
was spent near Shepherdstown, testifies that in his 
boyhood a common name for that place through the 
surrounding country was Potomack. Nearly all the 
Negroes, and not a few of the old people were accus- 
tomed so to call it. 

These considerations and facts would seem to be 
conclusive in determining the location of Potomack. 
And if this name is another, and the correct one for 
‘‘Potomoke in Virginia’’—as we believe it to be— 
then it determines the long mooted question as to the 
location of ‘‘the people,” who, in 1720, were ‘‘ put 
into church erder’’; and where the second duly con- 
stituted Presbyterian church in Virginia was planted. 

But to this conclusion it is objected, that any testi- 
mony that would locate Potomoke anywhere in the 
valley of Virginia ‘‘is inadmissible, because there 
were no white inhabitants of the Valley anywhere 
along the Potomac or Shenandoah previous to about 
the year 1733.’ (Foote, vol. i, p. 357.) If this 
statement is correct our conclusion must, of course, 
be abandoned. But the statement not only affirms 
more than the facts will justify, but what the facts 
themselves actually contradict. The early historians 
of the valley evidently thought that the first settle- 
ments made were on the head waters of Opequon. 
And it is probably true that there were no white in- 
habitants ¢here previous to about the year 1733. But 
it by no means follows that there were none nearer 
the Potomac. It must be remembered that the emi- 
gration to the valley was not from the East, across 
the Blue Ridge; but from the North across the Poto- 
mac. And no sufficient reason has ever been given 
why the first settlers should pass over the beautiful, 
and fertile, and well-watered lands of Jefferson and 
Berkeley counties—‘‘the finest in the world ’’—and 
select lands fifty miles, or more, further south, that 
offered no superior advantages in respect either to 
productiveness or beauty. But evidence is not wanted 
that these sharp-witted men were not guilty of such 
folly. Reliable tradition tells of various settlements 
in the Lower Valley several years before the immi- 
gration flowed over into Frederick County. 

But there is evidence more substantial than tradi- 
tion. Inthe Act of Assembly of 1738, whereby the 
county of Frederick was formed, the reason expressly 
given for it, is that 
‘‘great numbers of people have settled themselves of 
late on the northwest side of the Blue Ridge, 
whereby the strength of the Colony, and its security, 
and its revenues are like to be much increased.” 


At that day, five years would hardly suffice, nor 
would many times five years, for such a large in- 
crease of population as this ‘‘ Act ” acknowledges. 

And there was a reason for this increase in the 
Shenandoah Valley, even while the population in the 
Cumberland Valley was still sparse. The settlement 
of the Scotch-Irish was not welcomed in Pennsylva- 
nia; they were regarded asa pugnacious people and 
undesirable neighbors. In 1724 James Logan, Secre- 
tary of the Province, wrote: 

‘*It looks to me as if Ireland is to send all its inhab- 

itants hither. It is strange that they should 
thus crowd where they are not wanted."’ 
Accordingly, while others were treated with kindness 
these were often driven from their settlements, their 
cabins burned, and they told to move further on into 
the wilderness. Thus ejected, not a few of them 
moved southward, and found in Virginia that freedom 
from molestation which was denied them in the prov- 
ince of William Penn. 

And there is evidence of an early settlement still 
more convincing. In an old graveyard near Duffields, 
five miles south of Shepherdstown, there is a tomb- 
stone, the inscription on which is still legible, erected 
to the memory of a Christian woman, and _ bearing 
date 1707. This must be taken as certain proof of a 
white settlement at that point, at least as early as 
that date. The grave of a woman, carefully marked, 
can mean no less. And the fact is interesting, and 
may not be without significance, that this graveyard 
is the site of the old Elk-Branch Church. We are not 
prepared to say here—tho it is almost invariably the 
case—that the previous existence of the church deters 
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mined the location of the burying ground; but it is 
quite certain that a Presbyterian church was standing 
on that spot long before there is any wrztten proof of 
its existence; and that more than a hundred years 
ago it had completely fallen into decay through age. 

Now evidence like this must establish the fact, 
beyond all reasonable contradiction, that there were 
white inhabitants west of the Blue Ridge many years 
prior to the settlement of Hist & Hoge near the head 
of Opequon, or even of Morgan Morgan on Mill 
Creek. And as this fact meets and removes the only 
objection that is offered to the conclusion we have 
reached, that conclusion must stand, viz.: That the 
‘‘Potomack’’ of the presbyterial records is the 
‘«Potomoke in Virginia’’ of the synodical records; 
and that the long-sought-for locality in which, in 
1720, ‘‘the people of Potomoke” were ‘‘ put into 
church order,” is to be found at Shepherdstown, in 
Jefferson Co., W. Va., within the bounds of the Pres- 
bytery of Winchester. - 


Wincuester, Va. 


Mr. McKinley on Free Silver Coinage. 


HIS FINANCIAL VIEWS AS GIVEN IN HIS LETTER 
OF ACCEPTANCE. 





For the first time since 1868, if ever before, there is 
presented to the American people this year a clear and 
direct issue as to our monetary system, of vast impor- 
tance inits effects, and upon the right settlement of 
whieh rests largely the financial honor and pros- 
perity of the country. It is proposed by one wing of 
the Democratic Party and itsallies, the People’s and Sil- 
ver parties, to inaugurate the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver by independent action on the part of the 
United States ata ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to 
one ounce of gold. The mere declaration of this pur- 
pose isa menance to our financial and industrial inter- 
ests, and has already created universal alarm. It in- 
volves great peril to the credit and business of the 
country, a peril so grave that conservative men every- 
where are breaking away from their old party associa- 
tions, and uniting with other patriotic citizens in em- 
phatic protest against the platform of the Democratic 
National Convention as an assault upon the faith and 
honor of the Government and the welfare of the people. 
We have had few questions in the lifetime of the Re- 
public more serious than the one which is thus pre- 
sented. 

The character of the money which shall measure our 
values and exchanges and settle our balances with one 
another and with the nations of the world, is of such 
primary importance, and so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, as to call for the most painstaking investiga- 
tion, and inthe end a sober and unprejudiced judg- 
ment at the poles. We must not be misled by- phrases, 
nor delnded by false theories. Free silver would not 
mean that silver dollars were to be freely had without 
cost or labor. It would mean the free use of the mints 
of the United States forthe few who are owners of sil- 
ver bulllon, but would make silver coin no freer to the 
many who areengaged in other enterprises. 

It would not make labor easier, the hours of labor 
shorter, or the pay better. It would not make farming 
less laborious or more profitable. It would not start a 
factory or make a demand for an additional day’s labor. 
It would create no new occupations. It would add 
nothing to the comfort of the masses, the capital of the 
people, or the wealth of the nation. It seeks to intro- 
duce a new measure of value, but would add no value to 
the thing measured. It would not conserve values; 
on the contrary, it would derange all existing values 
It would not restore business confidence, but its direct 
effect would be to destroy the little which yet remains. 

The meaning of the coinage plan adopted at Chicago 
is that any one may take a quantity of silver bullion, 
now worth fifty-three cents, to the mints of the United 
States, have it coined at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, and receive for it a silver dollar which shall be 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and 
private. The owner of the silver bullion would get the 
silver dollar. It would belong to him and nobody else. 
Other people would get it only by their labor, the prod- 
ucts of their land, or something of value. The bullion 
owner, on the basis of present values, would receive the 
silver dollar for fifty-three cents’ worth of silver, and 
other people would be required to receive it as a full 
dollar in the payment of debts. The Government would 
get nothing from the transaction. It would bear the 
expense of coining the silver,and the community would 
suffer loss by its use. 

We have coined since 1878 more than four hundred 
millions of silver dollars, which are maintained by the 
Government at parity with gold, and are full legal ten- 
der for the payment of all debts, public and private. 
How are the silver dollars nowin use different from 
those which would be in use under free coinage? They 
are to be of the same weight and fineness; they are to 
bear the same stamp of the Government. Why would 


they not be of the same value? I answer: The silver 
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dollars now in use were coined on account of the Gov- 000 ounces of silver a month, or 54,000,000 ouncesa year. 
ernment, and not for private account or gain, and the This was one-third of the product of the world, and 
Government has solemnly agreed to keep them as good practically all of this country’s product. It was be- 
as the best dollars we have. The Government bought lieved by those who then and now favor free coinage 
the silver bullion at its market value, and coined into that such use of silver would advance its bullion value 
silver dollars. Having exclusive controlofthe mintage, to its coinage value; but this expectation was not real- 
it only coins what it can hold at a parity with gold. ized. In a few months, notwithstanding the unprece- 
The profit, representing the difference between the com- dented market for the silver produced in the United 
mercial value of the silver bullion and the face value of States, the price of silver went down very rapidly, 
the silver dollar, goes to the Government for the bene- reaching a lower point than ever before. Then, upon 
fit of the people. the recommendation of President Cleveland, both 
The Government bought the silver bullion contained political parties united in the repeal of the purchasing 
in the silver dollar at very much less than its coinage clause of the Sherman law. We cannot with safety en- 
value. It paid it out toits creditors and putit in circu- gage in further experiments in this direction. 
lation among the people at its face value of 100 cents, On the twenty-second of August, 1891, in a public ad- 
ora fulldollar. It required the people to accept itas dress, I said: ‘‘ If we could have an international ratio, 
a legal tender, and is thus morally bound to maintain which all the leading nations of the world would adopt, 
it ata parity with gold, which was then, as now,the andthe true relation be fixed between the two metals, and 
recognized standard with us and the most enlightened all agree upon the quantity of silver which should con- 
nations of the world. The Government having issued stitute a dollar, then silver would be as free and un- 
and circulated the silver dollar, it must in honor pro-_ limited in its privileges of coinage as gold is to-day. 
tect the holder from loss. This obligation it has so far But that we have not been able to secure, and with the 
sacredly kept. Not only is there a moral obligation, free and unlimited coinage of silver adopted in the 
but there isa legal obligation expressed in public statute United States, at the present ratio, we would be still 
to maintain the parity. further removed from any international agreement. We 
These dollars, in the particulars I have named, are may never be able to secure it if we enter upon the iso- 
not the same as the dollars which would be issued un-_ lated coinage of silver.” The double standard implies 
der free coinage. They would be the same in form, cquality at a ratio, and that equality can only be estab- 
but different in value. The Government would have tished by the concurrent law of nations. It was the 
no part in the transaction, except to coin the silver bul- concurrent law of nations that made the double stand- 
lion into dollars. It would share in no part of the ard; it will require the concurrent law of nations to re- 
profit. It would take upon itself no obligation. It instate and sustain it. 
‘would not put the dollars into circulation. It could The Republican Party has not been, and is not now, 
only get them, as any citizen would get them, by giv- opposed to the use of silver money, as its record abund- 
ing something for them. It would deliver them to antly shows. It has done all that could be done for its 


those who deposited the silver, and its connection with increased use, with safety and honor, by the United 
the transaction there end. 
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ple’s Party declaration is that ‘‘cur national money 
shall be issued by the General Government only, with- 
out the intervention of banks of issue; be full legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private,”’ 
and be distributed ‘‘direct to the people and through 
lawful disbursements of the Government.”’ 

Thus, in addition to the free coinage of the world’s 
silver, we are asked to enter upon anera of unlimited 
irredeemable paper currency. The question which was 
fought out from 1865 to 187g is thus to be reopened, with 
all its uncertainties and cheap money experiments of 
every conceivable form foisted upon us. This indicates 
a most startling reactionary policy, strangely at vari- 
ance with every requirement of sound finance; but the 
declaration shows the sptrit and purpose of those who 
by combined action are contending for the controij of 
the Government. 

Not satisfied with the debasement of our coinage, 
which would inevitably follow the free coinage of sil- 
ver at 16 to 1, they would still further degrade our cur- 
rency and threaten the public honor by the unlimited 
issue of an irredeemable paper currency. A graver 
menace to our financial standing and credit could hardiy 
be conceived; and every patriotic citizen should be 
aroused to promptly meet and effectually defeat it. 

It is a cause for painful regret and solicitude that an 
effort is being made by those high in the counsels of the 
allied parties to divide the people of this country into 
classes and create distinctions among us, which, in fact, 
do not exist, and are repugnant to our form of govern- 
ment. These appeals to passion and prejudice are be- 
neath the spirit and intelligence of a free people, and 
should be met with stern rebuke by those they are 
sought to influence; and I believe they will be. 

Every attempt to array class against class, ‘‘ the 
classes against the masses,’’ section against Section, 
States acting apart from other Governments. There labor againstcapital,’’ ‘‘the poor against the rich,” or in- 
Such are the silver dollars which would be issued are those who think that it hasalready gone beyond the terest against interest in the United States, is in the 
under free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16to 1. Who limit of financial prudence. Surely we can gono fur- highest degree reprehensible. It is opposed to the 
would then maintain the parity? What would keep ther, and we must not permit false lights to lure us_ national instinct and interest, and should be resisted 
them at par with gold? There wouid be no obligation across the danger line. 7 by every citizen. We are not a nation of classes, but of 
resting upon the Government to do it; and if there We have much more silverin use than any country in sturdy, free, independent, and honorable people, de- 


were, it would be powerless to doit. The simple truth the world extept India or China—$500,000,000 more spising the demagog and never capitulating to dis- 


is, we would be driven to a silver basis—to silver mon- than Great Britain, $150,000,000 more than France, honor. 
ometallism. These dollars, therefore, would stand $400,000,000 more than Germany, $325,000,000 less than This ever recurring effort endangers popular gov- 
upon their real value. India and $125,000,000 lessthan China. The Republican ernment, and is a menace to our liberties. It is nota 


If the free and unlimited coinage of silver ata ratio Party has declared in favor of an international agree- 
of sixteen ounces of silver to one ounce of gold would, ment, and if elected President it will be my duty toem- government among men, but was never more untimely 
as some of its advocates assert, make 53 cents in silver ploy all proper means to promote it. and unfortunate than now. Washington warned us 
worth 1oo cents, and the silver dollar equal to the gold The free coinage of silver in this country would defer, against it, and Webster said in the Senate, in words 
dollar, then we would have no cheaper money than now, if notdefeat, international bimetallism, and until an in- which I feel are singularly appropriate at this time: ‘‘I 
and it would be no easier to get. But that such would ternational agreement can be had, every interest re- admonish the people against the object of outcries like 
be the result is against reason, and is contradicted by quires us to maintain our present standard. Independ- 
experience in all times and in all lands. It means the ent free coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen ounces of 
debasement of our currency to the amount of the differ- silver to one ounce of gold would insure the speedy tell him the attempt is to play off his passion against 
ence between the commercial and coin value of the contraction of the volume of our currency. It would his interest, and to prevail on him inthe name of liberty 
silver dollar, which is ever changing, and the effect drive at least five hundred millions of gold dollars, to destoy all the fruits of liberty.”’ 
would be to reduce property values, entail untold finan- which we now have, permanently from the trade of the 
cial loss, destroy confidence, impair the obligations of country, and greatly decrease our per capita circula- 
existing contracts, further impoverish the laborers and tion. Fine Arts 
producers of the country, create a panic of unparal- It is not proposed by the Republican Party to take : 7 
leled severity, and inflict upon trade and commerce a_ from the circulating medium of the country any of the 
deadly blow. Against any such policy I am unalter- silver we now have. On the contrary, it is proposed Poster Making Discussed by Mr. Louis 
ably opposed. to keep all of the silver money now in circulation on a Rhead. 

Bimetallism cannot be secured by independent action parity with gold by maintaining the pledge of the Gov- 
on our part. It cannot be obtained by opening our ernment that all of it shall be equal to gold. 
mints to the unlimited coinage of the silver of the world, This has been the unbroken policy of the Republican 
at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silverto one ounce of gold, Party since 1878. It has inaugurated no new policy. A TRANSCRIPTION of a lecture by Mr. Louis Rhead 
when the commercial ratio is more than thirty ounces It will keep in circulation and as good as gold all of upon poster making may prove interesting to the many 
of silver to one ounce of gold. Mexico and China have the silver and paper money which are now included in students who are following in his steps, and also to col- 
tried the experiment. Mexico has free coinage of silver the currency of the country. It will maintain their par- lectors who desire to know more of the personality of 
and gold at a ratio slightly in excess of sixteen anda ity. It will preserve their equality in the future, as it their favorite poster makers. Mr. Rhead is an English- 
half ounces of silver to one ounce of gold, and while has always done in the past. It will not consent to put| man; but his physique—small, nervous, dark, wiry, 
her mints are freely open to both metals at that ratio, this country ona silver basis, which would inevitably worn—does not correspond with the big, blond, broad- 
not a single dollar in gold bullion is coined and circu- follow indzpendent free coinage at aratio of 16tor. It shouldered ideal which we may have formed, knowing 
lated as money. will oppose the expulsion of gold from our circulation. his nationality. His present success is the result of 


new campaign device or party appeal. It is as old as 


these. I admonish every industrious laborer of this 
country to be on his guard against such delusions. I 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Gold has been driven out of circulation in these If there is any one thing which should be free from twelve years’ work, sixteen hours a day; so he speaks 
countries, and they are on a silver basis alone. Until speculation and fluctuation, it is the money of a coun- authoritatively in saying ‘‘ There is no ‘funny busi- 
international agreement is had it is the plain duty of try. It ought never to be the subject of mere partisan ness’ about posters, unless for the public.”” Wherever 


the United States to maintain the gold standard. It is contention. When we part with our labor, our prod- the notes permit, which are not stenographic, this arti- 
the recognized and sole standard of the great commer-_ ucts or our property we should receive inreturn money cle follows Mr. Rhead in word and phrase spoken be- 
cial nations of the world, with which we trade more which is as stable and unchanging in value as the in- fore the students of Pratt Institute last spring. 
largely than any other. Eighty-four per cent. of our genuity of honest men can make it. Debasement of the The same severe art training qualifies for poster 
foreign trade for the fiscal year 1895 was with gold currency means destruction of values. No one suffers making as for any other branch of the artistic profes- 
standard countries, and our trade with other countries so much from cheap money as the farmers and laborers. sion—for which you will have a hard struggle. Begin 
was settled on a gold basis. They are the first to feel its bad effects and the last to as soon as possible to find out what your talent is, so 
Chiefly by means of legislation during and since 1878, recover fromthem. This has been the uniformexpe- that you may develop along the chosen line. If you 
there has been put in circulation more than $624,000,000 rience of all countries, and here as elsewhere. The are inclined toward poster making, get your work into 
of silver, or its representative. It has been done in the poor and not the rich are always the greatest sufferers some poster competition as soon as possible for compar- 
honest effort to give to silver, if possible, the same from every attempt to debase our money. It would ison; you may not have appreciated before how clever 
bullion and coinage value, and encourage the concur- fall with alarming severity upon investments already the masters are. 
rent use of both gold and silver as money. Priorto made, upon insurance companies and their policy hold- Memory drawing isa much-neglected basis for art 
that time there had been less than nine millions of silver ers; upon savings banks and their depositors; upon culture. While still studying from the cast, before en- 
dollars coined in the entire history of the United States, building and loan associations members; upon the sav- tering the life class, one should be able to draw the 
a period of eighty-nine years. This legislation secures ings of thrift; upon pensioners and their families; and nose, ear, e€tc., in any position. Study all insects, 
the largest use of silver consistent with financial safety upon wage-earners and the purchasing power of their flowers andtrees. I can draw from memory any flower 
and the pledge to maintain its parity with gold. We wages. that I know, and Walter Crane can draw a wolf from 
have to-day more silver than gold. This has been The silver question is not the only issue affecting our memory better than most people could if they gota 
accomplished at times with grave peril to the public money in the pending contest. Not content with urg- wolf to pose for them. Learn to see color pure and 
credit. The so-called Sherman law sought to use all ing the free coinage of silver, its strongest champions beautiful, with its contrasts and effects, so that when 
the silver product of the United States for money at its demand that our paper money shall be issued directly you use it, it will be full of expression; as an intelligent 
market value. by the Government of the United States. Thisisthe man will read a poem so that it has a new and different 
From 1890 to 1893 the Government purchased 4,500,- Chicago Democratic declaration, The St. Louis Peo- meaning. Learn to see form and color in a large, in- 
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telligent way. Mr. Dow's system of poster teaching (in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn) is all right, and the instruct- 
ors are all right, but the students are wrong; for they 
have not learned to see. There area plenty of things 
in nature original and unlike what has been done; and 
observation is the life of art. All art is imitation now; 
but every one is ready to adopt a fresh, strong idea. 
The lack of intelligent effort is the reason why we do 
not produce as much as the Old Masters. The first 
thing to be done is to conquer technical difficulties and 
put them behind one. 7Zhey knew their business 
at eighteen. A drawing once literally made from 
nature may be conventionalized and adapted at any 
time. 

Always have three or four things in hand at once—a 
book cover, a wall paper, a calendar for Christmas, a 
card for Easter—something adapted to some purpose 
and some time, and carry them all along together. In 
trying to dispose of them, you will have many hard 
knocks; but the more you get the better for you. Don’t 
give up! I went toa publisher once with a design, and 
he criticised it here and there and it did not suit. I put 
itin my portfolio and did not change it. In another 
year I showed it to him again and it struck his fancy. 
The extra twenty-five dollars Icharged him, I put down 
to the account of the previous January to his office. 
Don’t be afraid to leave your small-scale sketches with 
business men for fear the ideas may be stolen. It pays 
them better to buy the completed poster than to get 
some one to work out your conception. 

In beginning a new design the first step is to think. 
You can’t invent an ideain a hurry. Select and ar- 
range your observations, memories and experiences. 
Most men will twist and turn every way to avoid intel- 
lectual effort, which is the hardest part of all. Now in 
this design of ‘‘Winter Driven by Spring,” I wanted 
to give an idea of cold. If I had put shoeson ‘‘Winter,” 
old and haggard tho he is, he would not have been 
socold. Notice the gray cloud, too, connecting Spring 
and Winter. On the contrary, in ‘‘ Winter Driving Au- 
tumn,”’ he comes in blowing his horn, and her drapery, 
originally covering her shoulders, is blown aside. When 
the idea is clearly defined draw it in in black and white 
for values and line. Leave the choice spot of the de- 
sign a space for lettering; you must not think publish- 
ers do not know what they want, for they do. It is 
the advertising quality of the poster which makes it 
valuable. Always leave a space for lettering at the 
top. Don’t copy other modern work, tho you may get 
ideas from unsuccessful work which you can work out 
to advantage. Get all the results possible from nature. 
One must study the early Italians first and last. That 
is even more important thanthe study of nature. I 
have taken many suggestions of head dress and 
drapery from T. Cole’s engravings from the Old Mas- 
ters. One cannot be too intimate with Taddeo Gaddi, 
Botticelli and Fra Angelico. 

I make a poster in three days now—with the help of 
those who carry out my designs for me. The paper 
used is cheap and comes by the roll. The colors, rare- 
ly more than five in any design, are similar to the ordi- 
nary calcimine colors, and their brilliancy is largely the 
result of choosing just the right ones to oppose to one 
another. I apply ten tests to each poster: Unity or 
principality (one center of interest to which others are 
sacrificed); repetition; continuity of line, color, etc.; 
curvature (generally it is found well to have the main 
line Hogarth’s line of beauty, as in Grasset’s ‘‘ Gismon- 
da’’); radiation; contrast; interchange; consistency; 
harmony and development. Remember that elaborate 
drawings from nature without ideas are not posters. 
The artist should live in the fields, but he must create 
his picture from the heaven in his soul. 

And that leads to the character of the man who is 
successful in the long run. Don’t be conceited or sar- 
castic, and be generous to give away ideas; your own 
work will be the better for it. Your mind is better and 
nobler to give your friend or your enemy a chance. Be 
ambitious to do good work rather than to be original. 
Imagination is the result of culture, and belongs to the 
man who can do many things. Let your work be free 
from vice and vulgarity. I endeavor to give to each 
work a moral and intellectual character of its own. In 
my Herald Easter design, which I like best of all, 
I wanted to suggest to newspapers that they would 
do well to rid their columns of divorce sand scan- 
dals. 

Do your work to keep and not to sell, and it will sell. 
Fight for good art, and, if necessary, starve for it; but 
we will be calm and take it more quietly. You will 
never do good art of any sort if you do not believe ina 
Divine Creator who made this world. Fra Angelico 
knelt and prayed before beginning any new work. | 
don’t do it myself, but it is a beautiful idea. Artists 
who think they can lead immoral lives destroy their 
early promise. They go to the dogs somehow, and 
serve them right! 

As to prices, at first be content with little. My prices 
now range from forty to two hundred dollars; but I get 
all the originals back. Make the work itself and the 
study your greatest pleasure, and invest the first ten 
dollars in a set of Ruskin. 


New York City. 
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Tests of Vision in English School Chil- 
dren. 
BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since Dr. Crichton- 
Browne first raised an excitement in England over the 
excessive strain of school work upon children. The 
matter has both a humane and an economic side, and 
the latter perhaps more than the former has prevented 
its being ignored by English officials. Investigations, 
prompted in the first instance by Dr. Crichton-Browne, 
have been renewed from time to time with the result 
that better methods of instruction have been adopted 
and improved, sanitary conditions insisted upon for all 
schools. The conviction has become general that the 
State, which for its own welfare assumes the responsi- 
bility of seeing that no child is left in ignorance, has 
an equal concern in saving children from any form of 
physical disability. Lately particular attention has 
been called to the prevalence of defective vision among 
school children. In 1894 the Education Department 
appointed a committee to inquire into the extent and 
causes of this evil, and the report of that body, signed 
by the well-known expert, Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, 
has just been submitted. 

Out of the 8,125 children tested, 3,181, or 39.15 per 
cent. were found to have normal vision in both eyes; 
1,016, or 12.5 per cent., had normal vision in the right 
eye and subnormal in the left; 700, or 86 per cent., 
had normal vision in the left eye and subnormal 
in the right; and 3,228, or 39.7 per cent., had sub- 
normal vision in both eyes. Comparing the sexes, 
the total was made up of 3,928 boys and 4,197 girls, of 
whom the boys had normal vision in both eyes in 1,718, 
or 43.7 per cent., and the girls only in 1,403, or 33.4 per 
cent. Of greater general interest than the statistics 
are the accompanying comments which have a very 
hopeful tone. The examiner says: 


‘‘On a general review of the facts above set forth, I think 
it may be concluded that the eyes of the childten whom we 
examined, and presumably those of London school children 
generally, are in no way injuriously affected by the condi- 
tions of elementary school life. The enormously prepon- 
derating visual state is one of hypermetropia, on the whole 
of very moderate degree, and such as to be readily over- 
come by the active accommodation and the flexible lenses 
of early life. When hypermetropia is of high degree, it is 
liable to become a source of weariness, especially in badly 
lighted schools or with weakly or underfed children; but, 
except in this way, it would not be a matter of much ac- 
count. It would scarcely be an impediment to the pursuits 
of coarse handicrafts, and in finer ones would only cause a 
demand for spectacles a few years earlier than in the case 
of emmetropes.”’ 


Mr. Carter failed to find any extended prevalence of 
myopia, which is socommon among German students. 
On the cultivation of vision the report gives the follow- 
ing suggestion: 

“‘The visual power of London children is not cultivated 
by their environment. They see the other side of the street 
in which they live and the carts and omnibuses of the thor- 
oughfares. They scarcely ever have the visual attention 
strongly directed to any object which it is difficult to see, 
or which subtends a visual angle approaching the limits of 
visibility; and hence their seeing function is never exerted, 
or at least is not habitually exerted, to anything like what 
should be the extent of its powers. With a country child 
the case is widely different. He has an expanse of land- 
scape before him, presenting numerous objects under vis- 
ual angles rendered small by distance. He finds attrac- 
tions in every hedgerow, flowers, insects, birds, nests, 
many of them disguised by their resemblance in color to 
their surroundings, and requiring close scrutiny in order 
that they may be distinguished. His eyes are exercised 
beneficially in his daily life, and his vision would probably 
be found somewhat to exceed the very moderate standard 
of normality, just as that of the town child is apt to fall 
below it. 

‘We have seen, dur'ng the last few years, in a very 
marked manner, how much the disadvantages of city life 


. may,as regards physical cultivation generally, be over- 


come. Iam strongly of opinion that an effort should be 
made to cultivate the art of seeing, and to improve what 
I may describe as ‘ town vision.’ In the first place, I think 
it should be the duty of every teacher, on the admission of 
a new pupil, to test his or her vision, and, if it be found 
subnormal, to mention the fact to the parents, and to 
recommend them to seek advice in reference toit. For 
this purpose every school should be provided with one or 
more sheets of test letters, fitted to be hung up in a conven- 
ient place in good daylight, and to be seen by the pupil from 
a sufficient distance.” 


Mr. Carter further advises competitive exercises in 
seeing, with prizes for peculiar excellence such as are 
given for feats of jumping, rowing, etc. 





....At the University of Paris, by an order of April, 
1895, a new degree was instituted, the doctorate of po- 
litical and economic sciences. The first successful can- 
didate for the distinction is M. René Worms, who had 
previously obtained the doctorate in laws and in letters. 
The thesis by which he won the new honor was upon 
‘‘ Science and Art in Political Economy.”’ 
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Sanitary. 
The Centennial of Vaccination. 


CouLp the shade of Jenner revisit the earth next year 
it could not but be pleased at the general attention that 
will then be given to the history and results of his 
great discovery. Russia, where the circumstances sur- 
rounding its introduction were such as to make it ever 
memorable, proposes to havea national commemoration 
of a process which has saved millions of lives in that 
teeming Empire. Germany will not be behind, for she 
has more accurate testimony to exhibit than any other 
country from the complete success of vaccination and 
revaccination in her army; and the American Medical 
Association, meeting in May, 1896, proposes to devote 
special attention to the subject. 

Dr. Sotin, seeing that smallpox was approaching from 
the East to St. Petersburg, set himself to make a pre- 
cise study of the effects of vaccination and non-vacci- 
nation. He examined 1,564 children, belonging to 665 
families. He found that 1,055 had been vaccinated, and 
had visible scars; 75 formed a doubtful group who 
were said to have been vaccinated, but had no visible 
scars; 434 had never been vaccinated. Smallpox came, 
and a widespread epidemic resulted. It was found 
that of the vaccinated children 16 contracted the dis- 
ease—I.3 per cent. Of the doubtful cases nearly 50 
percent. suffered, while of those known to be unvacci- 
nated 58 per cent. had the disease—7. ¢.,the unvacci- 
nated suffered to an extent 45 times as great as the 
vaccinated. In those families where none had been 
protected, of which there were 189, if one child fell sick 
all the others in the house were sure to be attacked; 
there were but 17 exceptions. Some families hastened to 
have all their willing members vaccinated, and in every 
case it proved a safeguard, and in the supposably unwill- 
ing members the punishment for flying in the face of a 
clearly demonstrated scientific way of escape, was an 
attack of the disease. Dr. Sotin believes that there is 
no danger from vaccinations done during an epidemic; 
and it seems as if any person who finds himself sur- 
rounded by ‘‘cases,”’ as in time of epidemic, would not 
failto submit to it. The rationale of the matter is 
this, even supposing that he has ‘‘caught’’ smallpox, 
if he is inoculated with the virus of vaccination in time 
he has two poisons in his system, one virulent and 
often fatal, the other of a milder disease of the same 
nature, but with less injurious effects; but the vaccine 
disease runs its course in about four days less than the 
more violent one, and thus literally ‘* gets ahead of it”; 
and there is no doubt that if a sudden and severe onset 
should be made in any community, by the introduction 
of infected persons or things from the outside, and a 
general epidemic started, it might be ‘‘ stamped out” as 
effectually as cholera has been this year in Hawaii, by 
a universal vaccination. 

It is certain that while human nature remains the 
same there willalways be the ‘‘cranks’’—people who 
imagine their intuitions more reliable than demonstrated 
scientific facts; and in the Milwaukee epidemic these 
were plentifully in evidence, till the business instinct 
stepped in and arrested a scourge that was likely to 
injure the money interests. Always the pocket-nerve 
that wins! In Leicester, England, where three or four 
years agothere wasa very fatal epidemic, a nest of anti- 
vaccinationists had gained overwhelming influence. 
The epidemic was a great indirect benefit in demon- 
strating the value of this humane proceeding. * So great 
was the mortality among the unvaccinated that the at- 
tention of the whole medical world was arrested. In 
the hospital were many who were brought there 
through the neglect of vaccination, inspired by the 
teachings of these ‘‘antis.” In 1893, 281 cases were 
treated inthe hospitals of that unfortunate town. Of 
these 126 were unvaccinated, and 13 of them died; 155 
had been vaccinated in infancy, but not revaccinated; 
not one of these died. And of the unvaccinated chil- 
dren under ten years of age 83 per cent. died, while 
there was no instance of a vaccinated child under ten 
years of age being treated for the disease! 

Dr. Marson, one of the highest authorities, thinks 
people often imagine themselves to be protected be- 
cause they haveascar. He insists that the true scar 
should have the deep pits looking like the indentation 
of a needle inserted and drawn out without bleeding; 
for there is doubtless much arm-to-arm vaccination still 
practiced, especially among the unintelligent, who do 
not know the superiority of the bovine ‘‘ points,’”’ and a 
person can take a portion of the materies morbi from a 
good vaccination and insert it, and produce a pustule 
like the true one, but wholly useless. If taken too early 
or too late the same futile result will follow. The cen- 
tenary is bound to bring out many curious facts. In 
1884 there were over a thousand smallpox patients at 
the hospital camps in the Asylum’s Board hospital in 
Kent. The post-office authorities were startled to find 
the disease breaking out among the employés all over 
the Kingdom. A vigorous system of steam disinfec- 
tion was applied to all letters sent out from the camps 
and also the smallpox hospitals, and shortly the cases 
fell from 3,000 to 30! 
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THERE were three important political documents is- 
sued last week. The letter of Prof. E. J. Phelps, our 
Minister to England under President Cleveland’s former 
administration, declaring the doctrines of the Chicago 
platform abhorrent and announcing his intention of 
supporting McKinley; the letter of acceptance of Major 
McKinley,in which he discussed fully the free silver, 
tariff and other issues set forth in the Republican plat- 
form; and the speech of ex-President Harrison, in this 
city, which properly opens the Republican campaign. 
Another powerful address by Speaker Reed, on the 
issues of the day, was made at Old Orchard, Me. Mr. 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, has been visiting the 
interior cities and towns of New York and making nu- 
merous speeches. The crowds which assembled to hear 
him were not, however, in accord with the sentiment he 
expressed; but many came out of curiosity to see and 
hear him. The burden of his talk was free silver coin- 
age, and many of his illustrations were apt and his 
points were presented in a telling way. 





Major McKintey’s letter of acceptance discusses 
fully and clearly all the issues of the present campaign. 
The first half of it is devoted to the currency question, 
which is treated in a clear and simple manner adapted 
to the comprehension of everybody. As we publish 
this portion of the letter in full in another part of this 
paper and discuss it editorially, we need not further 
refer to it here. Passing from the currency question, 
Mr. McKinley takes up that of Protection and says that 
the Republican Party is as thoroughly committed to 
the doctrine to-day as it ever was. He does not believe 
that the commercial distress and the hard times of the 
past two cr three years were due to the Sherman Act 
so much as to the Wilson tariff. He declares that, as a 
revenue bill, it has failed of its purpose, not producing 
sufficient money for the needs of the Government, and 
says that one of the first duties of the new administra- 
tion will be to revise the tariff sothat adequate revenue 
shall be provided and adequate protection given to our 
various industries. He adds thatthe Republican Party 
is not wedded to any particular schedule; but rates 
should always be subject to the changes required by 
new conditions. He also declares for reciprocity, for 
the limitation of immigration, for proper pensions for 
soldiers and sailors, for the renewal of the American 
merchant marine; gives most hearty adhesion to civil 
service reform, and closes his letter with a strong re- 
buke of the spirit which appeals to sectionalism. The 
letter has been most cordially received, and the finan- 
cial portion gives great satisfaction to sound money 
men of all parties. 





GENERAL HARRISON spoke to a crowded house and 
was heard with delight for more than an hour anda 
half. Hewas at his best,and presented the chief issues 
of the day with great force and effect. He first paid 
attention to the attack of the Chicago platform on the 
Supreme Court. He defended the act of President 
Cleveland in sending troops to Chicago, declaring that 
he was only doing his constitutional duty. He said 
that when the Supreme Court gives a decision upon any 
constitutional question there is but one remedy if we 
disagree, and that is to amend the Constitution. To 
propose to secure the reversion of a decision by packing 
the Supreme Court is a revolutionary policy and is a 
most dangerous assault upon constitutional govern- 
ment. He spoke of the present tariff as the deficient 
tariff and declared that he was ‘“‘as much opposed to 
cheapening the American workingman and working- 
woman as I am tocheapening our dollars. I am quite 
as strongly in favor of keeping days’ work at home as 
I am of gold dollars.” In discussing the free silver 
question he said that the effect of unlimited coinage 
would be to drive gold out of use, and that it would re- 
quire years for our mints to coin sufficient silver to take 
the place of the $600,000,000 of gold which would be re- 
tired. He declared that free coinage would not benefit 
any class of citizens except the mine owners and the 
debtors. He denied that free coinage would benefit the 
producer, for if fifty-cent wheat goes up to $1.20 the 
prices of other things will go up in the same proportion, 
so that ‘‘a bushel of wheat will not buy for the farmer 
any more sugar, or coffee, or farming implements or 
anything else that he has to purchase’’ than it does 
now. 





ALL the delegates to the National Democratic Con- 
vention which meets in Indianapolis this week have 
been elected, and forty-one States will be represented. 
It will be a much larger and more influential Conven- 
tion than was expected three or four weeks ago. It is 
settled that ex-Governor Flower, of New York, will be 
the temporary Chairman, and Senator Caffery, of Lou- 
isiana, will be the permanent Chairman. The platform 
will assert the principles of the Jeffersonian Democra- 
cy, and will declare for sound money and for resistance 
to mob rule, and will denounce the assault on the Fed- 
eral courts. Several names are canvassed for the Pres- 
idential nomination, including those of General Bragg 
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and ex-Postmastor-General Vilas, of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Broadhead, of Missouri; Postmaster-General Wilson, 
of West Virginia, and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. 
There is a strong feeling in favor of Mr. Watterson, 
with some Northern man for the second place. It is 
worthy of note that in Mr. Watterson’s State, Ken- 
tucky, the Populists and Bryan Democrats have failed 
to agree upon fusion; and the nomination of Mr. Wat- 
terson, who would be strongly supported by Sound 
Money Democrats, would be likely to aid in giving the 
State to McKinley. 








A GREAT deal of interest 
Republican State Convention which met last week in 
Saratoga. A candidate for Governor was to be named, 
and on the eve of the Convention it seemed quite possi- 
ble that the honor would go to Mr. Thomas C. Platt, 
the Republican boss. Anti-Platt Republicans were in 
dismay over the prospect of such an outcome; but Mr. 
Platt himself finally decided that he would not accept 
the nomination. This left Mr. George W. Aldridge, of 
Rochester, in the lead. His nomination would have 
been almost as unacceptable as that of Mr. Platt, as he 
isa thorough-going machine man and has little or no 
respect for civil service reform. He led in the ballot- 
ing; but finally Congressman Frank S. Black, of Rens- 
selaer County, was chosen to be the standard bearer of 
the party. He isa man of good record in Congress and 
he was prominent in the prosecution and conviction of 
the election rioters in Troy. He is a comparatively 
young man and a fervent speaker. His address before 
the Convention helped to win the nomination for him. 





THE long-expected visit of Li Hung-Chang is a tact. 
He arrived in this city on the steamer ‘‘ St. Louis”’ last 
Friday, after a quiet and pleasant trip across the Atlan- 
tic. The day was a beautiful one, and the harbor alive 
with excursion boats and private yachts to greet him; 
but he missed them, as well as the first view of the 
White Squadron, including nine of the best ships of the 
American Navy, by remaining in his room. The official 
salute was given by the battery on Governor’s Island, 
but the whistles of the steamers and firecrackers from 
the Chinese tugs gave him a noisy welcome. The ride 
from the pier to his apartments at the Hotel Waldorf 
was picturesque. He rode in an open carriage, accom- 
panied by his son, Lord Li, and General Ruger and 
Assistant Secretary of State, W. W. Rockhill, and was 
escorted by mounted police and three troops of United 
States Cavalry, brought from Fortress Monroe for that 
special purpose. The streets were crowded, and he 
seemed pleased at the interest shown, smiling as his en- 
thusiastic countrymen set off a lot of firecrackers from 
the roof of Washington Market. Atthe hotel, where 
he occupies the same apartments as Marshal Yamagata 
did, he was met by the Hon. John W. Foster, whom 
he greeted most cordially. The only public reception 
was to a large number of Chinese merchants, who filed 
through the hall, with profound obeisance, but saying 
nothing. On Saturday came the official reception by 
President Cleveland. Every formality of diplomatic 
etiquet was carefully observed. First came a call by 
the Viceroy on Secretary Olney, who had taken an 
apartment at the Waldorf for that purpose and the 
greater convenience of the visitor. This call, brief and 
formal, was soon returned by the Secretary, and then 
came the ride to Mr. Whitney’s house. There was the 
same cavalry escort and the same interested crowd in 
the streets. President Cleveland, attended by Secretary 
Lamont, Attorney-General Harmon, Mr. Rockhill, Mr. 
Thurber, Col. J. H. Wilson, John Russell Young, John 
W. Foster and Mr. Whitney stood in the ballroom, 
which was tastefully decorated with Chinese and Amer- 
ican flags. As the Viceroy entered he was presented to 
the President by Secretary Olney, and shook hands 
with him. Thencame the presentation of the Emperor’s 
letter to the President, some remarks by the Viceroy, 
response by the President, and a number of intro- 
ductions. In the afternoon the Viceroy received Mayor 
Strong. 





On Saturday evening there was a grand banquet at 
the hotel at which about sixty people were present all 
of whom had come into some relation with the Viceroy. 
Among them were Geo. F. Seward, John Russell Young 
and President Angell, of Ann Arbor, ex-Ministers to 
China; Pres. W. A. P. Martin, of the Imperial Univer- 
sity; Dr. Henry Blodgett, of the American Board; Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, of the Methodist Board; Dr. Wilson 
Phraner, of the Presbyterian Board; Col. Fred. D. 
Grant, Gen. Horace Porter and a number of others. 
Mr. Seward presided and made an address of welcome 
to which Li Hung-Chang made a cordial response. On 
Sunday came a visit to Grant’stomb. The Viceroy’s 
regard for General Grant is well known, and it was a 
beautiful tribute that he paid. He was carried in his 
chair from the carrjage to the stairs and then he slowly 
entered, followed by Colonel Grant, General Porter and 
Lord Li, who, however, stood outside while he entered 
alone. A beautiful garland of bay leaves had been sent 
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by him and placed on the tomb just before he arrived. 
He stood a little while with bowed head, evidently deeply 
touched. He expressed his great affection for General 
Grant and said that since his death he had never failed 
to send each year to the Chinese Minister a garland for 
his tomb. He made many inquiries about the General’s 
sickness and death, as if to revive his memory. Other 
features of the program include trips to West Point, 
Brooklyn and down the bay, and the presentation of an 
address by the missionary societies. The Viceroy has 
seemed much pleased with the curtesies shown him and 
has been full of questions, showing great interest in 
the country and people. 





THE Armenian revolutionists have apparently taken 
advantage of the granting of Cretan autonomy and 
of the dismissal of the Armenian Patriarch, and organ- 
ized a fresh riot. A band of about forty fully armed 
men, provided with dynamite, etc., attacked the Impe- 
rial Ottoman Bank August 26th, forced their way in, 
killing the gendarmes that were guarding the doors, 
and captured some of the officers. Most of the clerks 
escaped and took refuge in an adjoining building. The 
police were immediately called up; but the party closed 
the doors, placed themselves upon the roof of the bank, 
and kept upa constant fire. This was also the signal 
for outbreaks in the different parts of the city, 
in Galata, in Tophaneh, Kassim Pacha, Hasskeuy and 
elsewhere. Soldiers and Lazes spread throughout the 
city, killing the Armenians and looting their property. 
Reports vary as to the number killed; but it cannot 
have been far from 2,000. The French Chargé d' A/- 
faires is reported to have counted 500 bodies in one 
cemetery. The Armenians fled in every direction, and 
sought refuge in private houses, in some instances 
greatly to the peril of those who sought to protect 
them. The Italian Ambassador, who was witness of a 
portion of the massacre, urged an officer in command 
of troops to stop it, but met with a curt refusal. So far 
as learned, no foreigners have been injured; but there 
is a general panic. The British Embassy has chartered 
a steamer for British residents, and other Embassies 
are making provision for their own people. Robert 
College and the Bible House are under special guard. 
For the present there is quiet. The men who held the 
bank surrendered on being permitted to leave the city, 
but say they are coming again; and the Armenian rev- 
olutionary committee has issued a manifesto demanding 
autonomy. As yet the only action of the Powers has 
been a collective note from the Embassies at Constanti- 
nople to the Sultan urging that he preserve order. The 
latest telegrams state that the responsibility for the 
massacre belongs distinctly to the Turkish Government. 
The irregulars who did most destruction were not called 
off for thirty hours. In some quarters not a single 
male Armenian was left alive. 


Tue Czar and Czarina have commenced their Eu- 
ropean tour by avisitto Vienna. They were received 
with great preparations, but the public saw almost 
nothing of them. There was a_ banquet at which 
Francis Joseph spoke cordially of the *‘new pledge of 
friendship,’’ but Nicholas II gave only a formal reply. 
He has now’ gone to Kief to await the time for his visit 
to Breslau, where he is to meet Emperor William. 
Prince Lobanoff was to remain in Vienna to confer with 
the Austrian Ministers; but he has gone. This, and the 
announcement that the Czarina will not go with her hus- 
band to Berlin, Paris and England has thrown some- 
thing of a damper upon the enthusiasm that was trying 
to conjure great hopes from thistour. Meanwhile Ger- 
many refuses to believe that the resignation of the 
Minister of War is not significant of a severe conflict 
with the Emperor’s well-known idea of military domina- 
tion, and there is evident unwillingness to raise any for- 
eign questions that can complicate the discussion of 
home policy. Thisis manifest in the report that the 
fugitive at Zanzibar will be given upto England, altho 
there is general protest against a full English protec- 
torate. 


THERE has been a revolution in Zanzibar. The Sul- 
tan, after a reign of a little more than three years, died 
suddenly August 25th, and his cousin, Khalid, with 
seven hundred troops, who had been trained by British 
officers, seized the palace and proclaimed himself Sul- 
tan. The British Consul advised the disarming of these 
troops; but he refused. The British Admiral, with a 
small fleet, was in the harbor and, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Consul, presented an ultimatum to the 
usurper demanding the immediate surrender of the pal- 
ace. This was also refused,‘ and instructions being 
asked from London, a bombardment of the palace com- 
menced by the British fleet on August 27th. It did not 
take long to destroy the palace, and also a steamer 
which had been seized bythe Sultan. He escaped to 
the German Consulate and took refuge there. The 
British Consul proclaimed Hamid as Sultan, and he is 
now in complete authority. The English Government 
has demanded of the German Consulate that the usurp- 
er be surrendered to them, and it is probable that he 
will be. 
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| The Key of the Christian Life. 


THE Gospel is summed up in the Apostolic words, 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” It is extremely simple. It is something 
which everybody can understand, and it is something 
which everybody can do. Believe and be saved. It 
requires no learned priest as intercessor; no long 
schooling in divinity; no skilled lawyer to prepare 
and present the plea. Just believe. It is so simple 
and easy that it is not above the budding intelligence 
of the child; and it is equally possible to the limited 
powers of the most degraded savage. This is one 
of the reasons why Christianity is a truly universal 
religion. It addresses itself to all men, it is accessi- 
ble to all men, it is perfectly suited to human needs. 

But to believe is not a single, separate act once 
exercised and never renewed. As an initial act it 
procures admission to the kingdom of Christ; but 
the necessity of believing is not less after such admis- 
sion than before. Those who begin to believe must 
continue to believe. True belief is necessary to that 
vital union with Christ which begins only to grow 
stronger and more perfect. ‘Belief is not only contin- 
uous but it should be progressive. I believe that 
there is a great realm of literature, rich in all that 
can, inform the mind, charm the imagination and en- 
rich the whole being. In this belief I begin to study 
the alphabet of the language in which this body of 
literature exists. It is easy to learn to distinguish the 
characters, but hard to ascertain their value in words, 
and harder still to grasp quickly the meaning of sen- 
tences. But I persevere, and every stage of acquisi- 
tion confirms my belief, steadies my purpose, and 
adds force to my determination to go on until I know 
fully what I thirst to know. Every succeeding chap- 
ter brings new beauties in language and thought to 
my enraptured attention, and things are revealed to 
me of which I had no conception when I began to 
learn the alphabet. 

Faith is the key not only to the Christian life but 
of the Christian life. You cannot use it to enter and 
then throw it away. If you do you will remain al- 
ways in the vestibule, and never see the beauties of 
the temple. There is little profit in learning the al- 
phabet if the beginner does not mean to go further 
and learn to read. The belief which is sufficient to 
admit to the kingdom of God may not be very large; 
it cannot be in many cases. In the child it is not of 
the intellect so much as of the heart. A distinction 
is to be made between what may be characterized as 
intellectual belief and belief of the heart. The child’s 
belief in Christ is the sweet and simple trust of the 
childish heart. It is not full and rich and strong, as 
the faith which comes of culture in life’s school of 
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discipline, and which with clearer and ever broaden- 
ing vision sees God and the things of God. 

A child may know that she is an heiress, and that 
$100,000 is on deposit in a bank subject to her order. 
She believes it; but she knows little about the value 
and uses of the money, or about the bank where it is 
deposited, or about the rules of banks, the process 
of drawing checks, and other facts which all trained 
financiers have at their fingers’ ends. Her faith in 
the fortune in her name is real, but it is limited. 
Later on, it will lead to full knowledge of all that the 
possession and control of a largesum of money in- 
volves. 

There is before every sincere believer a great 
realm to be explored and enjoyed. ‘‘Lord, I be- 
lieve; help thou mine unbelief.’’ This is a prayer 
we need to offer, not only at the beginning of our 
Christian life, but daily to the end of our probation. 
A popular preacher is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Not ‘be- 
lieve,’ but ‘be’ is the thing.’ The two are not al- 
ternatives. One must believe in order to be; and 
one must be as the result of believing. Believe and 
be. The two are joined together. ‘‘ As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he.” 


Mr. McKinley’s Letter of Acceptance. 


NOTHING could be clearer, simpler and more satis- 
factory than Governor McKinley's statement and 
discussion of the monetary issue. If there were any 
who still had doubt as to his position, that doubt 
must now be removed. His speeches, since his nom- 
ination, have indicated his adhesion to the gold 
standard; but his letter of acceptance is so full and 
strong a discussion of the whole subject that it must 
satisfy everybody that no one stands more firmly by 
that standard than he. 

The great merit of the letter is its simplicity and 
absolute clearness. The topic is not a new one; in 
fact, it has been worn threadbare. No phase of it 
has been unexplored, and there are no new ideas to 
be presented. Nevertheless, hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of voters confess that they do not 
understand the question and what it involves. Mr. 
McKinley has addressed himself to the ordinary un- 
derstanding, and has made the matter as clear, pos- 
sibly, as language will permit. His statement of the 
issue is of itself wonderfully concise and clear; and 
as his argument develops it leads with cumulative 
force to his final conclusion—that we have done as 
much for silver as it is safe to do, and that we can 
never wisely have bimetallism except in agreement 
with the rest of the nations of the world. 

One of the points most admirably presented is that 
where he shows what the relation of the Government 
would be to the free coinage proposed by the Chicago 
platform. The silver dollars which were coined under 
the Sherman and Bland acts were coined by the Gov- 
ernment, which bought the bullion and itself gained 
the difference between the market price of the bul- 
lion and the coin value of the silver dollar. This dol- 
lar it keeps at full value by its promise to maintain 
the parity of silver and gold. In orderto do this it 
would, if necessary, redeem silver dollars, just as it 
redeems greenbacks and treasury notes, with gold. 
Everybody who takes a silver dollar knows that the 
Government has virtually pledged a gold dollar in ex- 
change for it. But the free coinage proposed by the 
Chicago Convention simply means that any owner of 
bullion may take it to the mints of the Government 
and have it coined into silver dollars and stamped 
with the Government stamp, free of charge. All that 
the Government would do would be to receive the 
bullion, coin it, and returnitto the owner. It would 
be coined at the expense of the people. The Govern- 
ment itself would not be responsible for it, it would 
have no gold dollar back of it, it would pass current 
for simply what it was worth. Not only our own 
product, but the world’s product, of silver might thus 
be offered to our mints for coinage and it would not 
be in the power of the Government to make these sil- 
ver coins worth one hundred cents. Itcando so now 
because it controls the coinage of them and has coin- 
ed no more than it is able to maintain at par with 
gold. 

Equally clear and satisfactory is Governor McKin- 
ley’s statement that the multiplication of these silver 
dollars would not necessarily mean more money in 
circulation. Those who owned the bullion would 





own the silver dollars, and they would not be paid 
out and put into circulation except for value received; 
nor would free coinage ‘‘ make labor easier, the hours 
of labor shorter or the pay better,’’ nor would it 
‘* start a factory or make a demand for an additional 
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day’s labor,” nor would it ‘‘add anything to the com- 
fort of the masses, the capital of the people, or the 
wealth of the nation.” 

When this demand for the free coinage of silver is 
coupled, as the Chicago platform couples it, with a 
demand for unlimited, irredeemable paper currency, 
and appeals are made to class against class and to 
section against section in favor of the revolutionary 
program, we have what Mr. McKinley calls one of 
the most serious issues that have ever confronted the 
country. His rebuke of the appeals which have been 
made to passion and prejudice is well deserved. 
They are, he says, ‘‘ beneath the spirit and intelligence 
of a free people,’’ and he adds: ‘‘ Weare not a nation 
of classes, but of sturdy, free, independent and hon- 
orable people, despising the demagog, and never 
capitulating to dishonor.’ 

Governor McKinley wisely discriminates between 
the Democrats who support Bryan and Sewall, and 
the Democrats who denounce what was done at Chi- 
cago; and he welcomes the support of those who with 
sturdy patriotism have refused to follow the party 
standard when it passed into the hands of revolu- 
tionists. Sound money Democrats do not conceal 
the satisfaction with which they receive this portion 
of Mr. McKinley’s letter of acceptance. 

Altho the Republican candidate gives the first 
place to free silver coinage as the supreme issue, he 
does not ignore Protection or even touch lightly upon 
it. He states it as fully and uncompromisingly as tho 
it were the only questicn at issue. It could not be 
reasonably expected that he should do otherwise. 
His party is as firmly convinced as ever of the neces- 
sity of Protection, and it would be entitled to no 
man’s respect if it attempted to dissemble. But 
Major McKinley is not the extremist he has been 
supposed to be. He does not put the question offen- 
sively, but in a calm, deliberate spirit insisting that 
the Wilson act has failed to furnish sufficient revenue 
and that the schedules ought to be revised so that 
the Government shall have an adequate income and 
so that all industries shall be reasonably protected. 
He nowhere intimates that the McKinley tariff should 
be re-enacted; on the contrary he declares that the 
party is not committed to any special schedules. 

We have not space to discuss the rest of the letter 
except to commend his strong and hearty utterance 
for civil service reform, of which he has always been 
an unflinching friend, his manly expressions in favor of 
the maintenance of law and order, and his final words 
declaring that the spirit of sectionalism is almost ob- 
literated and that there should be no North, no South, 
no East, no West, but, in the language of Washing- 
ton, ‘‘a common country.”’ 

We wish Governor McKinley’s letter might be read 
by every voter. No clearer exposition of the silver 
question has yet been written. 





The Massacre at Constantinople. 


THE Sultan’s cup of iniquity is full. Undoubtedly 
the attack on the Ottoman Bank was foolish and 
criminal; so, also, is the manifesto demanding au- 
tonomy for the Armenians. Forty men cannot ac- 
complish a revolution; and a nation ‘‘scattered and 
peeled,’’ as are the Armenians of Turkey, cannot 
expect to secure local self-government. But the 
harebrained attempt of a few desperate men is no ex- 
cuse for the slaughter of thousands of innocent peo- 
ple. The two thousand who, according to the re- 
ports, were killed in the streets and houses of Con- 
stantinople, were as truly murdered as any victims 
of Kurds or Lazes in the mountains; and the chief 
murderer was Sultan Abd-ul Hamid II. 

The talk about inability to keep order is the purest 
nonsense. There are always plenty of soldiers in the 
barracks at Constantinople to quell any uprising. 
The fact simply is that the attack on the bank merely 
furnished a pretext for a renewal of the scenes of last 
October. Circassians and Lazes, Kurds and soldiers, 
knew well that there would be no restraining hand 
upon them, and gratified their lust for blood and 
plunder to the full. So horrible was the carnage and 
so public that the foreign ambassadors, in dismay at 
what they saw with their own eyes, appealed to some 
officers to stop it. They refused with a sneer. What 
has been done since? A collective note has gone to 
the Turkish Government, demanding order. What 
stands behind the note? Absolutely nothing. Not 
a single European Government has dared to utter a 
word of threat. The English Chargé d’ Affaires has 
chartered a steamer to take away the English who 
wish to flee, and the other Embassies hold their dis- 
patch boats at the service of their own people, But 
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not a word in behalf of the Armenians. Hunted 
through the streets and from house to house until 
they became a source of danger even to foreigners 
who sought to protect them, they have been cut 
down; and no Government—English, Russian, Ger- 
man, French or Austrian—utters a word of positive 
protest. 

What of our own people? Robert College and the 
Bible House are protected by guards, and Minister 
Terrell bustles about with great promptitude. No 
answer, however, has been received to demands 
made seven months ago for indemnity for the de- 
struction of American property. Nota man has been 
brought to trial for outrage on American citizens. 
Mr. Knapp is still under arrest in Constantinople on 
charges so flimsy that it makes one blush for the 
ambassador who could entertain them. One consul 
has reached Erzrim. No other has been appointed. 
The refusal of the Turkish Government last fall to 
admit the ‘‘ Bancroft,” the smallest vessel in our navy, 
to the Dardanelles was quietly acquiesced in at the 
time. True, the decision to send her has been reached, 
but she must first come to Brooklyn Navy Yard, for 
new masts, then sail via Halifax, the Azores, and Gib- 
ralter. She may possibly get to the Dardanelles 
some time in October. 

Is there another instance in history of the greatest 
and strongest nations of the world standing by in 
silent acquiescence while the weakest and most cor- 
rupt breaks their treaties, insults their citizens, loots 
their property and massacres by the wholesale a 
nation whose only crime has been its profession of 
their faith, its industry and desire for advancement 
and its helplessness? Great as is the crime of the 
Turk, the crime of Europe is still greater. The Turk 
believes himself to be fighting for his life. Europe 
refuses to lift a finger lest one nation should get some 
political advantage over the other, and America 
stands equally silent, leaving the rabble to sneer at a 
a Government that cannot protect its own citizens, 
allows its Ambassador to be snubbed by Palace offi- 
cials, and contents itself with blustering nofes. Never 
has there been, in the history of Christianity, such a 
spectacle of selfish cowardice. 





Where Repudiation Comes In. 


A COLORADO correspondent asks us to explain how 
the Chicago Free Silver platform involves repudiation. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Government pro- 
vided by various acts for the redemption of its paper 
money and for the payment of its bonds ‘‘ zz coin’’; 
that silver as well as gold is embraced in that term; 
that Congress in 1878 passed a resolution declaring 
that all bonds could be lawfully paid in silver dollars, 
and asks, in view of these statements, whether those 
who purchased bonds expected or had a right to ex- 
pect that they would be paid in gold. 

We reply: It is true that payment ‘‘z# cozn,” not 
specifically ‘‘in gold,’’ is promised under the provi- 
sions of law; it is also true that Congress passed the 
declaratory resolution referred to. But there are im- 
portant facts to be considered in connection with the 
issue of those bonds; and as to the resolution, it was 
not law, but simply an interpretation by Congress of 
its own acts, having, not the force of an interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court, the only constitutional 
body capable of giving a final and authoritative con- 
struction, but simply the force of an opinion of the 
majority of the two Houses. There can be little 
doubt that the purchasers of bonds have expected 
payment in gold, and these are some of the reasons 
why they have a right still to expect it: 

1. The Government has invariably paid these obli- 
gations in gold, never in silver. 

2. When the declaratory resolution was passed in 
1878 there were no silver dollars available for such 
payment. Silver dollars were not then even a legal 
tender, except to the amount of $5. Subsequently 
in the same year their legal tender character was re- 
stored, but not their coinage. In the debate on the 
declaratory resolution Senator Morrill stated that 
the amount of silver dollars coined for forty years 
did not exceed $160,000 per annum. ‘During all 
this time,” he said, ‘‘ we have been in receipt of gold 
for our customs duties—gold and nothing else; and 
every dollar of that gold has been pledged for the 
payment of the interest and the redemption of the 
principal of the public debt.”’ It is certain that the 
holders of Government obligations at that time ex- 
pected payment in the only coin the Government re- 
ceived and had to pay. The pledge to pay in gold 
was virtually made by the Act of 1862, which pro- 
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vided that all import duties should be paid in coin, 
and set apart that coin for payment of interest on 
bonds, etc. That coin was gold. 

3. The silver dollar having become ‘ practically ob- 
solete,’’ its coinage was abolished in 1873, and Senator 
Bayard declared in the memorable discussion in 1878 
that ‘‘in the light of the facts’’ it was ‘‘ impossible 
to say that there ever was an actual contemplation of 
using the metal of silver in Jiquidation of this [public] 
debt or its interest, or in the sale of bonds or any 
part of them.” 

4. No Secretary of the Treasury has since ventured, 
under the terms of the declaratory resolution of 1878, 
to pay silver for principal or interest of Government 
bonds. 

5. When that declaratory resolution was adopted, 
Senator Bayard stated that the silver in a dollar was 
worth only ninety cents, and he denied the right, 
while admitting the power, of Congress to provide 
that ‘‘ninety cents shall be taken as the equivalent 
of a piece of coined gold worth a hundred cents.”’ 

6. Is it credible that persons would have purchased 
the $262,000,000 of bonds issued under the present 
Administration, and purchased them with gold, if 
they had expected that they might be asked to re- 
ceive silver in retnrn for them? The bullion value of 
the silver in a dollar was worth go cents or more in 
1878; in 1895 it was worth little more than fifty cents. 
The official utterances of President Cleveland clearly 
showed his purpose to maintain the gold standard, 
and confidence in these utterances and in the honest 
purpose of the American people led capitalists to take 
the bonds. 

There is abundance of evidence that those who 
have purchased Government bonds in the last third 
of a century expected to be paid in gold. Now, when 
silver has declined fifty per cent., to ask them tottake 
depreciated silver coin is to ask them to accepta little 
more than half the amounts they loaned. They have 
acted in good faith; but if Bryan and his followers 
could have their way, the Government would act the 
part of an insolvent debtor, and repudiate nearly half 
its obligations. We insist that our Government must 
be strictly honest. It could not be honest if it took 
advantage of a technicality at this late day, and paid 
its creditors in short dollars. It received full dollars; 
it must pay full dollars. 





OnE of the weightiest contributions to the present 
campaign of education in honesty and true patriotism is 
the letter of Prof. E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to England, 
explaining to his fellow-Democrats in Vermont his rea- 
sons for rejecting the candidates and platform of the 
Chicago Convention. He believes that a most danger- 
ous crisis is presented, and that the thing threatened is 
not party supremacy or party policy but ‘‘the life of 
the nation”’; for ‘‘they would take its life,” he says, 
‘*who destroy the means by watch it lives—the business 
of thousands and the industry of millions.’’ Business 
cannot be injured without corresponding loss to all 
classes, for all share in general prosperity and all must 
suffer under a general paralysis. He describes as the 
most ‘‘ desolating of all conflicts’’ that which is waged 
between classes, and he scouts the idea that the 
moneyed class can be despoiled and the country not suf- 
fer. As well might dissatisfied steerage passengers 
scuttle the ship in midocean in order to revenge them- 
selves on those who occupy luxurious cabins. He 
sees inthe party supporting the Chicago ticket and 
platform an organized assault on our constitutional 
dikes, to break them down and “let in upon us 
the seething and polluted flood of communism, mob 
law, bankruptcy, repudiation and anarchy, which it is 
the chief object of all civilized Governments to ex- 
clude.”’ He, for one, will not hesitate, in the face of 
such an enemy, to do all in his power to defeat the as- 
sault. Party attachment is of no consideration in such 
acrisis. The call of patriotism is supreme and impera- 
tive. He was never a Republican and never expects to 
be; but he will vote for McKinley, because he is the 
only physician in a situation to deal with the malady. 
Moreover, he will support the Republican candidate 
for Governor in Vermont, because the Democratic can- 
didate is committed to the Chicago platform. This is 
true patriotism, and Professor Phelps appeals to that 
which is highest and noblest in American citizenship. 
He sees with clear eyes the danger, warns his fellow- 
citizens of it, and declares that he will cast his own vote 
so that it shall count most against the common enemy. 
A greater tribute could hardly be paid the Democratic 
Party than the acknowledgment that, if it has produced 
its Altgelds and Tillmans and Bryans, it has also pro- 
duced such sturdy patriots as Professor Phelps, Bourke 
Cockran, Abram S. Hewitt and Mr. Cleveland’s former 
Postmaster-General Dickinson, who says that the emer- 
gency requires ‘‘that we should fire both barrels at 
the unmistakable enemies of honor, law and order.”’ 
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Ir we have in Li Hung-Chang a visitor of no ordinary 


‘ rank as an Asiatic ruler, we also have in him a man of 


no ordinary interest. The world has long known and 
admired the Chinese Bismarck; but we have now the 
delightful opportunity of learning by close contact 
something of his most interesting personality. He has 
a keen interest in everything he sees, and isa veritable 
Yankee for inquisitiveness. If the formal reception by 
President Cleveland had not precluded an opportunity 
for easy personal intercourse doubtless our Chief Mag- 
istrate would have been questioned as to his age, his 
income, his manner of life, and on other personal points, 
all in the most polite way; for the Viceroy is an incisive 
interviewer and knows how to elicit the information he 
seeks, tho he is never impertinent. We can easily im- 
agine how he could have asked President Cleveland 
some very embarrassing questions. He barely touched, 
in his formal address to the President, a most fruitful 
subject of inquiry. He said: 

‘“T trust that your Excellency’s Government will continue 

to afford protection and kind treatment to the Chinese im- 
migrants in America." 
That was almost a sarcasm. Any Chinese immigrant 
who cannot prove his right to be here is liable, under 
our laws, to be seized and imprisoned and deported; and 
we cannot boast of the ‘* protection’’ we have afforded 
to those who have proved their right to be here. We 
have a humiliating recollection of the Rock Springs 
massacre, and other similar tragedies; but perhaps the 
great Chinese statesman is too polite to remind us of 
them. His visit deepens the impression that we had 
already formed that he is a man cast ina large mold. 
He goes back, he says, ‘‘ convinced that the Western 
modern civilization, tho superficially speaking, differ- 
ent from our own, will prove in the world of evolution 
as the fittest to survive,’’ and with the hope that the 
result of his visit will lead to the development of the 
resources and administration of his own country. His 
simplicity, his curtesy, his kindliness of nature, his in- 
terest in all that he sees make him a very welcome vis- 
itor, and his beautiful tribute to the memory of one of 
our great heroes, General Grant, must endear him to 
us as a nation. He has never, since the death which 
the whole nation mourned, omitted to send, once a 
year, a wreath to be put on the tomb in Riverside 
Park. _ 

THE visit of Li Hung-Chang to England was oppor- 
tune for the publication of the following conversation 
between the Chinese Viceroy and Count Ito, of Japan, 
in the recent peace negotiations; but it is doubtful if 
the English public was given a chance to see it: 


H. E. Li: Formosa is very malarious. You lost many 
lives there before. Most of the Formosans smoke opium 
in order to counteract the effects of malaria. 

H. E. Ito: When we take Formosa we shall forbid opium 
smoking. 

H. E. Li: It is an old habit with the Formosans. 

H. E. Ito: Yet Formosa was populated before opium was 
produced. We have kept opium out of Japanese ports by 
the most stringent prohibitions, and have, consequently, 
no opium smokers. 

H. E. Li: I admit that. 

H. E. Ito: I discussed the question of the prohibition of 
opium with Minister Yen, and he heartily agreed with me 

H. E. Li: Great Britain insists on bringing opium into 
our ports. We have increased the duties; but what more 
can we do? 

H. E. Ito: The duty is much toolow. Treble the amount 
would be none too much. 

H. E. Li: We have spoken of it frequently, but Great 
Britain will not consent. 

H. E. Ito: Opium smokers are all indolent; you cannot 
make good soldiers of them. . 

H. E. Li: Great Britain has forced opium on us, and we 
cannot stop it. 

H. E. Ito: If you devised methods to stop the consump- 

tion it would soon cease to be imported. 
It ought to make English cheeks mantle with shame to 
read these words. It is unworthy of our great mother 
country to insist on perpetrating such a wrong on help- 
less China. ee 

EPIGRAMS and general statements are fascinating, but 
are apt to be misleading, and in that case may do more 
harm than good. The Assembly Herald gives a survey 
of the Home Mission work of the Presbyterian Church, 
and makes a most earnest appeal to the churches for 
support. In its statement of ‘he need it says: 

“There are but 21,000,000 Christians, Protestant and 
Catholic, in our country; 49,000,000 (more than two-thirds of 
our fellow-citizens) do not even profess to be on the Lord’s 
side. We need support for several hundreds of ministers 
of the Gospel who are now willing to devote themselves to 
the work. Three hundred and twenty-five dollars is the 
average amount required of the Board to support a home 
missionary.” 

This statement is technically correct, or was so in 1890. 
But is it fair as a basis for a home mission appeal? 
The 49,000,000 who do not “‘ profess to be on the Lord’s 
side,’’ and are thus the field for mission work, include 
all infants and children of immature years; ali young 
people not on church rolls, tho they may be associate 
members of Young People’s Societies, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and other similar organiza- 
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tions; all adults who occupy church pews and con- 
tribute largely to the support of church work, 
tho not communicants; millions who are too young 
to exert any influence at all, and millions more whose 
general influence is on the side of Christianity, and 
who rejoice in its success. On the other hand, the 21,000,- 
ooo who are excepted from the field of mission work in- 
clude the entire mass of Italians, Poles, Hungarians, 
etc., and avery large proportion of the colored popu- 
lation, for whom we hear most earnest appeals. More 
than that, the 49,000,000 are scattered over the whole 
country, in Massachusetts and Florida as well as in 
Michigan and New Mexico. The statement is, in truth, 
very misleading. It would have been far more effective 
to make a careful estimate of the number of people 
legitimately within the scope of the Society’s work and 
then say to the churches, This is the burden that fairly 
rests upon you. Such broad statements lose force; 
they are always taken with allowance, and often the 
allowance practically includes the whole. The need of 
the work is great; but thinking men and women, and it 
is tothem that the Board must look, know very well 
each is not responsible for the whole; and yet it is no 
uncommon thing to see in the reports of mission socie- 
ties, foreign as well as home, statements like the 
above. The supposition is that they strengthen the 
cause. In fact they weaken it. 





THERE is a ray of hope for the Armenians in the fact 
that Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, D. C., has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Czar and Czarina, and in a per- 
sonal audience has presented a petition giving full facts 
in regard tothe atrocities. The Bishop had been told that 
it would be useless to press the point; but he was not to 
be daunted, and succeeded. The Czar made no definite 
response, but showed, it is said, by his manner, that he 
was surprised at many of the statements. Three days 
later, in an audience with the Dowager Empress, it ap- 
peared that the officials had persistently given the im- 
pression that all the troubles had been due to the in- 
trigues of the American missionaries! Sheseemed much 
moved by the terrible distress and, in response to a 
wish that-Europe would interfere, said: ‘‘ Oh, if they 
only would!’ Coming just before the renewed outrages 
at Constantinople, it may be that the Czar will look 
upon the question with different eyes,and be willing to 
do something to relieve the distress. 





In a letter from the Rev. Louis Friedrich, for ten 
years a missionary of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ecuador, published, not long ago, in Church Progress, 
of St. Louis, the following conclusion is reached after a 
full statement of the conditions in South America: 

“Separation of Church and State in all Hispano-Ameri- 
can countries means the extermination of religion in them.” 
This is a shocking confession of imbecility to be made 
by a representative of that Ghurch, and to be published 
with approval in one of its leading journals. It is as- 
serted that if the State does not keep up the support of 
religion, religion will be exterminated in all South 
America as well as in Mexico and Cuba. According to 
this the Church has actually no vitality; all the vitality 
rests in the State. The Church,which was to go out into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
can no longer do it with success; the State must pay 
people for doing it. Father Friedrich declares that 
those who secured independence for these countries 
from Spain did not aim so much to secure freedom from 
‘‘foreign oppression, which never existed,” but rather 
‘‘to withdraw the people from the influence of the 
Church; and it may be truly asserted that they have 
not enjoyed a single happy day since their liberation 
from Spain. ”’ 





FATHER FRIEDRICH Continues: 

‘Whilst the nations of Teutonic or Saxon origin possess 
in their character a certain amount of natural justice and 
conservatism, the Latin nations, on the whole, lack these 
important gifts. They are consequently easily carried 
away by any new theory, especially if it be embodied in 
some lucky chieftain. Nor is public opinion among them 
strong enough to lastingly stigmafize injustice and oppres- 
sion. Therefore, in times of revolution and persecution 
the Church is invariably seen to lose ground. Vocations 
to the priesthood are extremely few, and hence the neces- 
sity for foreign clergy, if these countries are not to be lost 
to religion entirely.”’ 


Observe that it is not a Protestant that gives this 
credit to Protestant nations and that speaks so harshly 
of the Latin nations, but a veritable Catholic mission- 
ary. If these nations lack ‘‘in their character a certain 
amount of natural justice,’’ whose fault is it? Under 
whose religious teaching have they been educated on 
this subject? He goes on to say that the people in 
South America do not support the Church, and never 
have; they see no necessity of doing it; ‘‘ they would 
by far rather be supported by the Church than vice 
Well, whos? fault is that? Who has taught 
them so? Who insists ‘on keeping up the teaching? 
Father Friedrich mentions another powerful and im- 
portant factor in South American affairs which ‘‘ must 
not be overlooked’’; namely, freemasonry. He says it 
pervades all South and Central American countries; 
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that it ‘‘ openly proclaims the same principles as do the 
A. P. A. in this country,” altho ‘‘in the execution of 
these principles the Southern A. P. A. are by far more 
cruel and absolute.” Again, whose fault is this? In 
the United States, if we have saloons and anarchists 
and A. P. A., we hold that the Christian churches have 
neglected their duty, and we tell the Church that it 
must awake, and by the might of the spirit of God 
put down these evils. Again we ask, whose neglect 
is it, or whose mistaken principles of church support 
and church instruction that are responsible in countries 
whose religious culture has been wholly in the hands 
of the Roman Catholic Church ? 





....We have observed that Dr. S. A. Steel’s editorial 
management of Zhe Epworth Era, of the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has not been wholly judi- 
cious, but had not anticipated that it would give occa- 
sion for his trial for ‘‘ misconduct and inefficiency ’’ by 
the Book Committee. Such, however, has been the 
fact. There were regular specifications supporting 
these charges, accusing him of “ frivolity of spirit and 
expression,” ‘‘ bitterness and uncharitableness” to- 
ward his critics, ‘‘a narrow view of religion,” ‘‘ vul- 
garity of style,” “‘ advocacy of aggressive war on Tur- 
key and Spain,” teaching that ‘‘ the use of tobacco is a 
sin,’’ ‘‘ misrepresentation,” and ‘‘ contempt” for Church 
authorities. The sad thing is that these charges were 
sustained; and the curious thing is that then the Book 
Committee reconsidered their action, and reinstated Dr. 
Steel on his written agreement to perform his duties in 
a way to please the Committee and ‘‘ avoid all the mat- 
ters complained of.’’ This ts a pretty serious lesson 
which the man needs to learn who wrote so severely of 
the work of his Northern brethren in the South. 


....Our Government is again called upon to make 
reparation to the Government of Italy for assaults 
upon citizens of that kingdom in New Orleans; and we 
can only say in response to the representations of the 
Italian Minister that we will pay a suitable indemnity. 
This is an anomalous position fora great nation like 
this to occupy. The Federal Government has no way 
of bringing the offenders to punishment or of directly 
using its power in the protection of foreign citizens 
temporarily sojourning in any of the States. This 
could be remedied, as has often been pointed out, by 
legislation; but Congress, for some strange reason, has 
not chosen to take action. It is humiliating for our 
Secretary of State to be compelled to confess that we 
have no power to redress any wrongs that may be com- 
mitted in this country against citizens of other nations, 
unless committed in the Territories or in the District of 
Columbia or on the waters of the United States. 


....The most troublesome question which the late 
Conservative Cabinet in Canada had, the Liberal Gov- 
ernment seems about to settle with little difficulty. The 
terms of the settlement are not authoritatively an- 
nounced; but the line of agreement is probably fairly 
indicated by what has been published. There is to be 
no coercion of the Government of Manitoba, and the 
Province is not to return to the system of separate 
schools. Arrangements are to be made so that Roman 
Catholic teachers will be employed in the proportion of 
one for every fifty Roman Catholic children, the same 
as among Protestants, and so that religious instruction 
may be given at a certain hour each school day. The 
compromise is an honorable one, and while difficulties 
may arise in practice, it promises to be a fairly satisfac- 
tory settlement of a divisive and harassing question. 


....The editors of Zhe Journal and Messenger confess 
that they ‘‘itch to take a hand”’ in the discussions of 
the political campaign, but are restrained by their 
pledge to their subscribers to give them a religious and 
not a political paper. They say: 

“‘So long as a question is not made an issue in a political 
campaign the editors feel perfectly free to express their 
opinions on it; but just as soon as it is taken up by a party 
it passes beyond the field of The Journal and Messenger.” 


We appreciate the reason which moves denominational 
papers to avoid party discussion; but, like any good 
rule, it should have its exceptions. If religious editors 
believe with Professor Phelps that the Chicago plat- 
form is an assault on the life of the nation, and that it 
is essentially dishonest, an issue of paramount impor- 
tance is raised with great moral bearings. Moral ques- 
tions belong peculiarly to the religious press. 


....The first desire of many a hot New Yorker any 
time during the last fortnight was a bath; and if he was 
fortunate enough to have the means at hand, he took 
his bath early and often. The poorer class took theirs 
at the river baths, which were often so crowded as 
hardly to afford more than standing room. For several 
days the baths were kept open all night to afford relief 
to a suffering populace. To maintain clean water under 
such conditions was impossible. The doctors are 
agreed that the most hygienic form of bath is the spray, 
and there can be no doubt as to its being the most cool- 
ing. We have been promised municipal baths, to con- 
tain a large number of sprays. The money to erect an 
imposing building, handsomely furnished, was granted 
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by the last Legislature. For what are we waiting? Is 
it not time that the building was at least begun? 


....Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, as editor pro tem. 
of The Church Standard, prints an editorial on ‘‘ The 
Power of Dulness,’’ which would have adorned the 
pages of Zhe Saturday Review in its best days. We 
quote a couple of sentences: 


‘“We cannot ourselves see why the pulpit should be dull, 
why religious books should be unreadable, why religious 
newspapers should be stupid. We donot see the connec- 
tion between piety and owliness, nor understand why 
necessarily brightness should be condemned as hostile to 
religion.” . 


No one could possibly disagree with a word of this. 


....We welcome the coming of the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the English Colonial Secretary, to our 
country. He is to have a conference with Secretary 
Olney on the Venezuelan question, and in the freedom 
of personal intercourse there is little doubt that a satis- 
factory agreement w ll be reached. Mr. Chamberlain 
has come to the United States before. These visits of 
an English Minister cannot but help toa better under- 
standing and closer relations between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Chamberlain married an American girl. In 
this case, at least, the alliance is a benefit to the 
United States. 


....Mr. Bryan continues, in his wayside speeches, to 
declaim against owners of money and employing capi- 
talists, appealing to those who borrow and to those who 
labor to treat them as avaricious and selfish, devoted 
only to their own interests. This attempt toarray class 
against class is one of the worst aspects of Mr. Bryan's 
campaign. The men who employ and the men who are 
employed are partners in business with common inter- 
ests, and those who try to set the one class against the 
other are preparing for industrial war, the end of which 
must be ruin. 


....Dr. St. Clair McKelway’s address on ‘‘ Municipal 
Reform,” at the annual meeting of the Social Science 
Association this week, is a capital discussion of a very 
important subject. He holds that ‘‘ the right system of 
municipal government is by municipal parties, for mu- 
nicipal purposes, on municipal lines’’; and he insists 
that if citi€és are placed on the right basis of govern- 
ment good results will be the rule and bad results ex- 
ceptional. The fundamental principle in such a basis 
is honesty. Wecommend the address to all who are 
interested in this great reform. 


....What do our free-silver friends mean when they 
talk about the remonetization of silver? We know what 
the ‘‘ demonetization of silver’’ we hear of was; it was 
the act by which Congress stopped the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars in 1873, chiefly because the bullion value of 
the silver was then worth more than the gold dollar, and 
nobody would pay out a silver dollar. But since then 
the dollar has been remonetized, and hundreds of mil- 
lions coined, and any one can have as many as he can 
pay for. It would seem that ‘‘ remonetization”’ is an- 
other term for free silver. 


....Very quietly the Hon. Hoke Smith goes out of 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and ex-Goyernor David R. Francis, of Missouri, 
comes in. Secretary Smith’s reason for resigning was 
probably due to his desire to support Bryan and Sewall. 
Being out of accord on the monetary question with the 
rest of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, he could not comfort- 
ably remain a member of it. Tho he was young and 
unknown when he was selected for the position, he has 
administered his trust with ability. 


....Acontributor to The Methodist Review claims to 
be ‘‘a Methodist Catholic Christian. Thenthereare, we 
suppose, Roman Catholic Christians, Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Christians, Presbyterian Catholic Christians, 
Baptist Catholic Christians, Christian Catholic Chris- 
tians and Quaker Catholic Christians. It is a wonder- 
ful mixture, and confusion of titles if not ot tongues, 
must continue until we all come to be simply Christians, 
Christians at Rome, Christians in the United States, 
Christians in Russia, etc. 


....The reply to all questions of the honesty of free 
silver is that the promise on our bonds makes them 
‘* payable in coin,” and coin is just as honestly silver 
as gold. But the bondholders had the right to accept 
the history of the country which has made gold the 
standard coin from the beginning, which changed the 
weight of the silver dollar when silver appreciated, 
and which has ever since made the parity of the metals 
a cardinal point in legislation. The present proposi- 
tion is a revolution of policy. 


....THE INDEPENDENT is not old enough to boast of 
its half-century subscribers; but we are pleased to re- 
ceive a check of five dollars from a New Hampshire 
business man, paying for his forty-third and forty-fourth 
year as subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-England has lowered her flag on the island of 
Trinidad, which rightfully belongs to Brazil. That is 
brave, for the Republic could not have coerced her. 
Such deeds add to England’s glory. 


....Senator Tillman invites General Harrison to meet 
him in a joint discussion. What would be the use? They 
do not speak the same language, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Secretary McLean’s Missionary Tour. 


BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS. 


THE Rev. A. McLean, Secretary of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, representing the churches 
of the Disciples of Christ, has just completed a year’s 
circuit of the globe, visiting the principal mission 
stations of the world. The annual convention of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, in session at 
at Richmond in October, 1894, asked Mr. McLean to 
visit the great mission fields of the Eastern world, and 
generously offered him his time and expenses. They 
believed, in the first place, it was due one who had 
served and sacrificed so long in the missionary cause, 
and, in the second place, it was believed, on all hands, 
that the increased efficiency and vigor that would fol- 
low the knowledge which such an opportunity affords 
would, in the end, prove the best possible investment. 
Just before leaving headquarters in Cincinnati, last 
July, a great farewell reception was tendered him at 
the Central Christian Church, in which representative 
delegations from a score or more of surrounding cities 
and towns took part, wishing hima pleasant journey 
and a safe return; and on his journey westward he was 
greeted by large and representative gatherings of the 
Disciples at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and San 
Francisco, from which port he sailed in the early part 
of August. His itinerary included, among other coun- 
tries, Japan, China, India, Turkey, Egypt, Continental 
Europe and England. 

As the churches of the Disciples of Christ are purely 
congregational in government and as their enlistment 
in missionary enterprises is wholly voluntary, the mis- 
sion boards have no dictatorial authorty whatever. 
Hence, Secretary McLean’s visit was not in the nature 
of a bishop’s, clothed with authority and power; but 
he visited the missionaries as a brother to counsel and 
advise with them concerning new fields and the best 
methods and plans of missionary work. He went more 
to be taught than to teach. For while he would in- 
struct and inspire the Orientals with the great theme of 
salvation through Christ, no one would more willingly 
sit as achild at their feet to learn any valuable truth 
they might have to impart. For many years he has 
been a devoted student and a keen observer of all that 
relates to world-wide evangelism, as his recent book of 
‘* Missionary Addresses”’ abundantly shows. As he is 
scholarly, painstaking and patient in all he undertakes 
to do, and pointed in whatever he has to say, his obser- 
vations while abroad will perhaps be of interest and 
value. Speaking of the most important observations, 
he made on his long journey, he says: 

I. I was impressed with the fact that missionaries 
are found almost everywhere. Wherever I went, in 
China, Japan, India, Turkey or Egypt, I .found some 
one holding forth the word of life. In some cases it 
was a group of missionaries; in others it was a single 
man or woman bearing witness on behalf of Jesus Christ, 
isolated and alone. This was one of the most eloquent 
thoughts that thrilled my soul—the inspiring fact that 
Christ is not left without effective witness in the dark 
lands of the East. 

II. I was deeply impressed and encouraged with the 
fact that the results are as great, or even greater, than 
we have any right to expect. Tho only a beginning 
has been made and very much yet remains to be done, 
the results are gratifying to any one who understands 
the situation. Much of the work thus far has been in 
the nature of preparation. Languages had to be mas- 
tered; the Bible and other literature had to be trans- 
lated; schools had to be opened, and teachers and 
preachers had to be trained for their work. Much of 
the time of the missionaries has been used in this way. 
The last one hundred years has been seedtime in the 
mission fields of the world; the great harvest will come 
after a while, when all the lands of the earth will join 
in singing the glad song of the harvest home. There 
is a feeling now on all sides that a nation must be evan- 
gelized by its own people and not by foreigners. I 
found that the missionaries feel that one of the most im- 
portant things for them to do is to train and equip na- 
tive workers, who shall teach and preach the Gospel 
farand near. Perhaps the strongest illustration of this 
is furnished by the native churches of Japan, many of 
which desire to manage their own affairs altogether. 
This same feeling prevails, and very naturally, too, to 
a greater or less extent among all nations. 

III. Another thing that impressed me is the wide- 
spread use of the English'language. Wherever I went 
I found some one who could speak in the English 
tongue; and I should not be at all surprised if, within 
thirty or forty years, English is the vernacular of Japan, 
India and a large part of China. The reason of this is, 
the missionary work, which is for the most part carried 
on by English-speaking peoples, who, wherever they go, 
teach their native tongue. The natives are anxious to 
read our literature, which is one of the most promising 
features of the missionary problem. For the English 
language carries with it many great ideas concerning 
the worth of man, the nobility of woman, and religious 
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and civil liberty, not found in any other language. 
And for this reason a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage paves the way for the acceptance of the Gospel, 
just as the dispersion of the Jewish people and the 
widespread use of the Septuagint Scriptures helped to 
make the fulness of the time for the incarnation of the 
Son of God. Confessedly this is not always the motive 
that inspires them to learn the English; for it is well 
known that in the civil service, in the army and navy, 
the official who can speak English commands a very 
much higher salary than the man who cannot. 

IV. I was glad to find that England has control of so 
large a part of the Eastern world, for wherever Eng- 
land’s flag floats, there you will find civil and religious 
liberty; there every man, whether a foreigner or a na- 
tive, has an opportunity to make the most of himself; 
there you will find good roads and many public-spirited 
men. In the British cities of Singapore and Hong- 
kong I found Chinese merchants worth millions of dol- 
lars. One of them, a public-spirited man, built a hospi- 
tal which his son afterward enlarged and endowed. 
This institution is for the afflicted and unfortunate of 
all nations. 

V. I found also that wherever the Gospel is preached 
woman is assigned her rightful place of equality and 
respect in society with men. Non-Christian faiths de- 
grade her with an infinite degradation. In these lands 
women receive but little or no education, because she 
is thought to be better looking and more easily managed 
when she is ignorant, than when she is educated. But 
wherever the Gospel of the Son of Mary goes woman is 
not only educated and redeemed, but she is accorded 
the same advantages and opportunities as are given to 
man. 

VI. I was very gratified to find that the missionaries 
in Turkey have done such a great and noble work dur- 
ing the recent Armenian troubles. They have nobly 
stood by the afflicted and have, in a heroic manner, ren- 
dered them every assistance within power. For these 
perilous, self-sacrificing services they richly deserve 
the highest honor and praise of all Christendom. 


_ 


New York City. 


Friends’ Conferences at Swarthmore. 


BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 





Tue Society of Friends in the United States, claiming 
descent from the labors of George Fox in the seven- 
teenth century, has been divided since 1827 into two 
main bodies. One of these is commonly known as ‘“‘ Or- 
thodox’’; the other, which declines any additional des- 
ignation, and especially that sometimes applied to it— 
‘*Hicksite’’—has just held at Swarthmore College, 
near Philadelphia, a notable series of meetings for the 
consideration of the Society’s interests, principles and 
work. These began on the nineteenth of August and 
closed on the twenty-sixth, the intervening ‘‘ First- 
day” being observed as a day of rest and worship; 
there were sessions on seven days, altogether. Four 
of the sessions were devoted to the First-day schools 
maintained within the Society, two to its secular schools 
(of which it has a relatively large number), three to 
topics of a distinctly religious character, and six others 
to the several lines of philanthropic work which have 
been organized in a semiofficial manner in what is 
called Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor. 

The attendance at the Conferences was remarkably 
large for a body no greater than this branch of Friends, 
whose number, according to the Census of 1890, is—not 
counting Canada, of course—about 23,000. There were 
preserft on twoor more days between 3,000 and 4,000 
persons; and an orderly and quiet assembly of 3,000 or 
over was several times gathered in the large tent on 
the college campus, in which chairs for about 2,800 had 
been placed. It was, doubtless, the largest gathering 
of any sort of Friends, within one inclosure, and for the 
transaction of business, ever held in this country. 
While there had been no general invitation to the out- 
side public, for the sufficient reason that the accommo- 
dations would no more than suffice for the Friends and 
‘‘Friendly people” who were expected, there was, of 
course, a considerable number of others than Friends 
present; and much testimony, public and private, was 
given to the good order of the occasion. As the Friends 
do not use music in their religious or other public gath- 
erings—not even singing—and are careful to avoid emo- 
tional methods, the attraction was naturally not ex- 
tended beyond those who had a real interest in the 
subjects to be considered or in the Friends themselves. 

There are seven ‘‘ yearly meetings,’’ or as the Meth- 
odists would say, annual conferences, of these Friends, 
all in the United States, with the unimportant excep- 
tion that Genesee Yearly Meeting includes a few meet- 
ings in Ontario, Canada. Previous gatherings like this 
at Swarthmore, but not so large—this being the culmi- 
nation of the progressive increase of a decade—had 
been held within Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek, 
Ind., in September, 1890; in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
at Lincoln, Va.,in August, 1892; and in New York 
Yearly Meeting, at Chappaqua, N. Y., in August, 1894. 
The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends now provided 
free entertainment for all who came from the other 
yearly meetings, and also for those of their own mem- 
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bers whose homes were distant from Swarthmore. 
These ‘guests’? numbered over 1,400, and were 
mostly lodged in the college buildings, a few béing 
privately entertained. Meal tickets at noon were also 
furnished to all friends in attendance at the meetings, 
so that some 2,600 took luncheon on one day. The dining 
arrangements, including the college dining room and a 
tent near at hand, permitted over 700 to sit down at 
once. This generous measure of hospitality was exer- 
cised at the charge of a fund of $10,000, privately raised 
among the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting membership, 
and contributed largely to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. 

The First-day School work of the Society, which was 
one of the chief concerns of the Conferences, began 
about thirty years ago, and was at first barely tolerated 
by the official organization. It gradually won its way, 
and is now, in all the yearly meetings, cordiaily ap- 
proved and recognized. The schools are nearly as nu- 
merous as the separate meetings, and have contributed 
in large measure, it is generally admitted, to the main- 
tenance of the latter. Had the First-day School work 
not been begun when it was, it seems highly probable 
that the Society would have rapidly proceeded to ex- 
tinction; with the support thus rendered, and other in- 
fluences tending to revival, it is thought that the move- 
ment of decline has been arrested. There is undoubt- 
edly a decided increase of interest on the part of the 
younger members, and the company at Swarthmore 
was in large measure made up of these, many young 
men and women taking part in the discussions, and sev- 
eral reading papers on leading themes. 

An interesting paper was read in one of the First-day 
School sessions on the Friends’ Adult School Work in 
England. The aathor of this, John William Graham, 
is one of the more progressive and liberal wing of the 
English body of Friends, a man under forty, a graduate 
of London and Cambridge Universities, and a teacher at 
Manchester. His presence at Swarthmore, where, on 
several occasions, he took part, is notable, because since 
the separation among the Friends, herein 1827, London 
Yearly Meeting has officially recognized only the ‘‘ Or- 
thodox”’ branch, and its members traveling in this 
country have given only an occasional and rather pat- 
ronizing missionary attention tothe other. The Adult 
Schools, which he described, are a partly religious and 
philanthropic, partly educational work among the work- 
ing classes, carried on by English Friends, and which 
now contain some 28,000 adult pupils, mostly men. As 
the whole number of English Friends, of all ages, is 
about 17,000, it will be seen that the work is relatively 
of large proportions. Whether anything of the kind 
can be done by Friends in this country was a question 
arising out of the paper, and which was left for further 
examination. 

On one evening a whole session was granted the 
English visitor for a paper which he entitled ‘‘ Three 
Needs of the Church,” in which he suggested conclu- 
sions formed after going among Friends for some weeks. 
These needs were, asto the body meeting at Swarth- 
more: (1) Increased consecration to aggressive work; 
(2) a stronger and more effective ministry; (3) better 
modern knowledge of the Bible. This paper was heard 
by a large audience, which included a considerable 
number of ‘‘ Orthodox’’ Friends, and others of that 
body attended other sessions of the Conferences, sug- 
gesting what is indicated in many ways, that there is a 
softening of the extreme repulsion which so long ex- 
isted between the separated bodies. 

In the educational, religious and philanthropic meet- 
ings of the Conferences, papers were read by Dr. De 
Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, Dean Bond, 
of the same. and by a dozen or more Friends prominent 
in their own body, but not widely known beyond it— 
teachers, editors and others. ‘‘ The Ministry’’ was 
discussed in a paper presented on the morning of the 
twenty-second; and in the afternoon of that day, when 
the attendance rose to high-water mark, the ‘‘ Past and 
Future of the Society of Friends” was discussed by a 
number of speakers, and a deep interest was created. 
All who spoke looked forward to the perpetuity and 
probable growth of the Society, and all earnestly in- 
sisted upon the duty of sustaining it. In this session 
particularly, but also in others to an almost equal de- 
gree, a strong devotional feeling was manifested, and 
the conviction was general that a‘‘ deepening,” as 
Friends say, of spiritual earnestness was distinctly evi- 
dent. It seems probable that this may be the case and 
that in every direction—ministry, Scripture study, 
First-day school-teaching, literary production, phil- 
anthropic work, etc.—the increased force of this com- 
paratively small Church will be shown. It is certain, 
at any rate, that all who attended the Conferences at 
Swarthmore were much impressed by them, and those 
acquainted with the previous gatherings of the kind 
united in saying that this was the most remarkable of 
all. In its size, its serious tone, the ability of the 
papers presented, the animation and interest of the dis- 
cussions, and withal the evident baptism of religious 
feeling, there was a promise for the future which gives 
the Friends great encouragement. The influence of so 
large and earnest a gathering, whose harmony was 
perfectly preserved and whose intellectual and spir‘? 
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ual forces were strong, is necessarily considerable, and 
it is unlikely that the expectations concerning its re- 
sults will be altogether disappointed. 

‘The Conferences next time are to meet in Indiana or 
Illincis, in 1898, and will probably be held in Rich- 
mond, Ind., in August of that year. They can hardly 
be so large there as at Swarthmore, but the deep im- 
pression made here cannot fail to give them distinction 
and importance. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Religious Notes. 
THE Presbyterian 


made a general reduction of ten per cent. in its esti- 
mates for the coming year. 


....The Theosophist pilgrims, having visited England 
and Scotland, are now in Germany, where they have 
had a warm welcome from their fellow-believers. 


....Bishop Potter, evidently impressed with the im- 
portance of the issues in this Presidential campaign, 
has sent to the clergy of his diocese a prayer to be used 
in the Episcopal service as they may judge best. This 
is a somewhat unusual, tho by no means unprecedented 
action, but it cannot fail to have a good influence. 


....In view of the many influences antagonistic to 
spiritual life in the present time, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Archdeaconof London, the Moderator of 
the Established Church of Scotland, George Miiller, of 
Bristol, the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, Dr. Moule, of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Thomas Gibson, and others, have united in 
issuing a circular to the different Churches calling for a 
new ‘‘Circle of Prayer.”’ 


....Prof. W. W. White, D.D., formerly of Xenia 
Theological Seminary and more lately of the Chicago 
Bible Institute, is expecting to leave for India to give 
lectures and addresses onthe Bible in the University 
of Caleutta. Lord Overton and others in England and 
America have provided an auditorium to hold a_ thou- 
sand persons, and great interest is being manifested 
among the students in the project. 


....The Christian Guardian, of Toronto, in its last 
issue, makes international arbitration a special feature. 
It has an open letter to the Canadian Parliament urging 
favorable action on the subject. It quotes from Lord 
Russell’s speech at Saratoga, from Cardinal Gibbons’s 
article in THE INDEPENDENT of last May and the reso- 
lutions passed by the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference, and says that they represent very fully the feel- 
ing of the Methodists of Canada. 


.... There have been reports in various quarters that 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society has 
called in its mortgages on Western churches in conse- 
quence of the free silver agitation. No one acquainted 
with the management of the Society gave the report the 
slightest credence; but Secretary T. J. Morgan, D.D., 
has published anemphatic denial. The Society has done 
no more than usual in making attempts to collect inter- 
est on loans, and in some cases the principal where it 
was due. 


.. The Russian laws dealing with religious Noncon- 
formists have recently been revised, and in many particu- 
lars they have been made more stringent. Thus, with 
reference to the Roman Catholic Church, it has been 
decided that the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
must transact their affairs with the Curia at Rome only 
through the Russian Minister of the Interior, and that 
papal bulls and similar documents can be promulgated 
in the Empire only after this has been permitted by the 
Czar on the basis of an examination by his Minister. 


....The American Tract Society had no more efficient 
officer than John M. Stevenson, D.D., who was its sec- 
retary for thirty-five years, from 1857 to 1892, and, after 
four years of retirement, has just died at the age of 
eighty-four. Born in West Alexander, Penn., he was 
graduated at Jefferson College in 1836, being a classmate 
of Joseph T. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore. He studied 
at Lane Seminary under Lyman Beecher, and served as 
teacher and pastor and also collecting agent for the 
Tract Society, until his election as secretary in 1857. 
He had special charge of the Benevolent Department, 
and was also editor for several years of the //lustrated 
Christian Weekly. 


....The World’s Students’ Federation Movement has 
been extended to South Africa. Mr. Luther D. Wishard, 
connected with that movement in this country, who 
has recently attended the Convention in Scandinavia, 
has inaugurated it in Stellenbosch, where a five days’ 
conference has been held in which many evangelical 
ministers, including the Rev. Andrew Murray and the 
professors of Victoria College and the Dutch Reformed 
Seminary, at Stellenbosch, assisted. Stellenbosch, thirty 
miles from Cape Town, is one of the great educational 
centers of the colony, and a most appropriate place to 
start the movement. Addresses were made by Mr. Mur- 
ray introducing Mr. Wishard, who dwelt fully upon the 
nature and methods of work among the students. Mr. 
Donald Fraser, one of the leaders of the movement in 
England; the Rev, Mr, Lennox, a missionary at Love- 
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dale; Mr. W. G. Sprigg, Secretary of the Cape Town 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and others, took 
part in the discussions. Itis hoped that the work done 
will prove of a permanent character. 


...The College of Cardinals, consisting of seventy 
members, has now only sixty-two, of these thirty-three 
are Italians and twenty-nine are foreigners. It is the 
settled policy of the Vatican to keep the Italians in the 
majority. Of the foreigners only six are French, or 
rather five, since the recent death of Archbishop Bour- 
ret. The French are dissatisfied with this small repre- 
sentation of their Church, ‘‘the favorite daughter of 
Rome,”’ and demand among others also a French Cardi- 
nal of the Curia, 7. ¢. one who resides permanently in the 
Holy City. Austria-Hungary has six members in the 
college; Germany, five; Spain, four; Portugal, two; 
England, one; Ireland, one; Belgium, one; Canada, one; 
United States, one. The /ta/ie in discussing the recent 
deaths in the college declares that not since the days of 
Avignon has the majority of Italian Cardinals been so 
small as it is at present, namely four. 


....At the meeting of the Young People’s Societies of 
the United Presbyterian Church, at Omaha, the secre- 
tary’s report showed a membership of about 35,310. 
Several societies made no report. The contributions 
aggregate $45,000. Of the 633 societies which did re- 
port, 467 are Christian Union and 158 are Christian En- 
deavor. There are also 238 Junior societies, with a 
membership of 8,902, contributing $3,762. Mr. John 
Quay, of Denver, Col., was elected president, and Mrs. 
Mary P. Kyle, of Southfield, Mich., secretary. The 
Mayor of the city gave the young people a most cordial 
welcome, as did also the pastors of thechurches. There 
was a significant outburst of applause when the chair- 
man, in introducing the president-elect, alluded to his 
name, and said that tho from the land of free silver he 
was in favor of the gold standard. There was no doubt 
as to the soundness of those young people. 


Missions. 


Madagascar Missions, Past and Present. 


BY THE REV. JAMES SIBREE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE LonDOoN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


HAVING been asked by the editor of this paper for ‘‘a 
clear, comprehensive statement of the mission work in 
Madagascar, including that of the London Missionary 
Society, the Norwegians, the Friends and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and any others,’’ I have 
pleasure in trying to give, in as brief a form as possible, 
such a statement. 

Protestant missions in Madagascar date from the 
year 1818; but it was not until two years later that 
Christian teaching was commenced in the capital of the 
island, and gradually extended to portions of the sur- 
rounding country in the central province of Imérina. 
For sixteen years a small band of missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society laid the foundations of the Mal- 
agasy church, during which time they reduced the pre- 
viously hardly known Malagasy tongue to a written 
form; prepared grammars and dictionaries, translated 
and printed the entire Scriptures, established a school 
system by which many thousands of children received 
the elements of good education, and gathered together 
a few small Christian churches. Several of their num- 
ber were artisans, and instructed the natives in Various 
useful artsand manufactures, which have been a great 
material blessing to the people from that time up to the 
present. 

That time of planting Christianity in Madagascar 
was, however, as is well known, succeeded by a period 
of bitter persecution, which lasted for twenty-five years 
(1836-1861); but while it severely tested the faith of the 
new converts, it gave a strength and depth to their 
Christian character which perhaps nothing else could 
have done. It is believed that about two hundred suf- 
fered death in various ways during that terrible quar- 
ter of acentury; but the number of Christian people, 
nevertheless, increased about tenfold during that pe- 
riod. 

In 1862 the work of the London Missionary Society 
was resumed, and was carried on vigorously for several 
years in the capital, Antananarivo. But in 1869 the 
acceptance by the Queen, Ranavalona II, and her Gov- 
ernment of Christianity, followed by the destruction of 
the idols throughout the central provinces, gave an 
immense impetus to all Christian work and teaching, 
and brought large numbers of people to a nominal ad- 
hesion to the new religion. The mission of the London 
Missionary Society was largely re-enforced during the 
following two or three years; stations were opened in 
country districts around the capital, and missions com- 
menced in the Bétsiléo Province (south central) in 1870, 
in Antsihanaka (northeast central) in 1875, in Ibdina 
(northwest) in 1877, at Tamatave (east coast) in 1880, 
and at Ambany (southeast coast) in 1887. 

Among the various kinds of work carried on by the 
London Missionary Society for the benefit of the Mala- 
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gasy the following may be mentioned a college for the 
training of native evangelists and pastors, as well as 
for giving higher education in secular subjects to other 
students. Upward of 3000f the former class have been 
educated, of whom about 100 are now employed as 
assistant missionaries in various parts of the country, 
chiefly in the central provinces; while more than 100 of 
the latter class have been trained, many of whom have 
subsequently been appointed to important positions in 
the Government, as judges, governors, lieutenant-gov- 
ernors, etc. Also a normal school for the training of 
teachers for the many hundred village schools; high 
schools both for boys and girls; a large and well ap- 
pointed hospital, as well as dispensaries; here a num- 
ber of native doctors and nurses have been taught their 
professions, both classes receiving diplomas after a full 
course of study and passing examinations (this medical 
work is done in conjunction with the Friends’ Mission), 
two leper asylums for the treatment of these unfortun- 
ate victims of that terrible disease; an industrial school 
for the training of native workmen in carpentry, black- 
smith work, etc., and a very complete printing estab- 
lishment, from which a large amount of periodical and 
other literature is constantly proceeding. During the 
last few years the Malagasy Scriptures have been 
thoroughly revised by a joint committee of the various 
Protestant missions working here, so that we now have 
a very faithful and idiomatic version of the Bible in the 
native language. 

The above-mentioned agencies are all, of course, only 
the means which are employed in conjunction with the 
constant preaching of the Gospel and Bible-class and 
other instruction, to bring the truths of the Christian 
revelation to bear on the hearts and lives of the Mal- 
agasy. Some idea, however, apart from statistics, may 
be gained of the way in which the people are beginning to 
help themselves, and to engage in Christian service, 
by mentioning that we have at work a number of Sun- 
day-schools, societies of Christian Endeavor, associa- 
tions for promoting temperance, Bible and tract circu- 
lation, and for sending preachers into needy districts, 
orphanages and a native missionary society; with 
which is combined a kind of congregational union or 
general assembly of the churches, both in Imérina and 
in Bétsileo. 

A few statistics may also be given here, which will 
afford some notion of the extent of the London Mission- 
ary Society’s work in Madagascar at the beginning of the 
present year. We have in this capital city and its sub- 
burbs about thirty congregations, many of Which wor- 
ship in large and substantial churches, including the 
four Martyrs’ Memorial churches, which are entirely of 
stone. In the central province of Imérina there are 
about 800 congregations; and, including all the other 
provinces as well as this central one,there are about 1,500 
congregations, 290,000 adherents, 62,000 church mem- 
bers and 1,300 schools with 75,000 children; these are 
superintended by forty English missionaries, including 
eight ladies, not including missionaries’ wives, who do 
a large amount of valuable work. 

Before speaking, very briefly, of the work of other 
societies in Madagascar, I must hasten to say that these 
statistics, of a few months ago, must now be largely 
deducted from, in consequence of the alarming outbreak 
of antiforeign, combined with antichristian, feeling 
which has taken place since the French occupation of 
the capital on September 30th last year. This broke 
out first in the west, in the Friends’ district, and caused 
the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Johnson, of that mis- 
sion, and their little girl, in November last. Suppressed 
for a few weeks, it began again, with wider influence, 
in the northern part of this province, in the month of 
March, and has since extended to many other parts. 
Happily, no more English missionaries’ lives have been 
lost, but many of our native friends have been killed; 
numbers have had alltheir property stolen or destroyed 
many being now quite destitute; half of our evangel- 
ists and very many school-teachers and pastors have 
narrowly escaped with their lives; and it is believed 
that 300 village chapels have been burned or wrecked! 
It is indeed a heavy blow which has fallen upon us and 
our people. The other missions have also suffered 
largely, and the Norwegian Lutheran Mission in Vakin- 
ankaratra (60 miles southwest of the capital) has lost 
some 50 of theirchurches. I cannot here describe the 
heroic defense made by a few native troops, headed by 
three French sergeants, of a number of Norwegian 
ladies and children at the mission station at Antsirabé, 
last May. They were beseiged for nearly three days 
by a crowd of 1,500 rebels, but were mercifully deliv- 
ered. A poor French priest, however, was killed, 
away to the north of the capital, as well as many other 
foreigners; and at present the French forces seem quite 
inadequate to suppress the rebellion and restore order 
in thecountry generally. 

Let me now give a few particulars of the work of 
other missionary societies laboring in this country. 
From its being the pioneer of Christian teaching in 
central Madagascar the London Missionary Society 
naturally has always taken the first position in the is- 
land, as regards both influence and number of its adher- 
ents. But very valuable and important work is also 


done by other Christians. 
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In close connection with the London Missionary Soci- 
ety is the mission of the Society of Friends, known as 
the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association. Its work 
was begun in Antananarivo in 1867, and is largely edu- 
cational. The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion has excellent high schools for boys and girls, a 
well equipped printing office, and it takes the chief ex- 
pense and responsibility of the Mission Hospital already 
mentioned. It has three mission stations in the west- 
ern part of Imérina, as well asin the capital; and its 
missionaries take charge of a large district of about 140 
congregations. These congregations, however, are not 
Friends’ ‘* meetings,” but observe the sacraments and 
have church officers and organization exactly similar to 
those of the London Missionary Society churches. The 
Friends have about 10 missionaries, including ladies, 
and abeut 23,000 adherents. 

The Anglican Mission, partly supported by the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of the Gospel, was commenced at 
Tamatave in 1864, but its headquarters were subse- 
quently removed tothe capital, and in 1874 a bishop 

’ was appointed as its chief official. This mission has a 
cathedral and two other churches in Antananarivo, as 
well as high schools; a well furnished college a few 
miles north of the capital, and perhaps a dozen congre- 
gations in the surrounding district. There are also sta- 
tions in Vakinankaratra, and at Tamatave and Maha- 
noro, on the east coast. There are about 8 or 10 
English missionaries and about 18 congregations 
on the coast; and its adherents probably number 
quite 10,000, including about 4,000 children in the 
schools. ; 

The Lutheran Mission of the Evangelical Churches of 
Norway commenced work in Madagascar in 1866, its 
missionaries settling first at the capital, where it has a 
representative church, a high school, and a hospital. 
Its chief work is now, however, in the Vakinankaratra 
district and in the Bétsiléo province, from which point 
stations have been formed along the southeast coast as 
far as Fort Dauphin. For some years, also, work of 
great difficulty has been carried on among the wild Sa- 
kalava of the southwest. Great energy and vigor have 
been shown in extending this Norwegian mission, so 
that now its missionaries exceed in number those of any 
other Protestant society, since they are more than fifty, 
including many ladies. There are thirty stations, with 
from 50,000 to 60,000 adherents, of whom about half are 
communicants; and there are about 30,000 children in 
the schools. Part of the work of this mission is now 
supported by Norwegian Lutherans long settled in the 
United States, and forms, I believe, a distinct organiza- 
tion. 

To this brief sketch of the work of Protestant missions 
in Madagascar it may be added that work will probably 
be taken up before the close of this year by the Paris 
Missionary Society, as representing the evangelical 
Protestants of France. Two influential pastors of 
French churches have been in the capital for some 
months to arrange for this; and it is confidently hoped 
that this new work will be carried on in thorough har- 
mony with that of the societies which have for so long 
occupied the field. 

It will be seen, from what has already been said, that 
there are about 110 Protestant missionaries in the 
island, having under their care more than 2,000 congre- 
gations, with a total of (at the beginning of this year) 
about 370,000 adherents. To these must be added the 
statistics of the Roman Catholic (Jesuit) Mission. 
These are, however, not very easy to obtain. Before 
the late war they claimed to have had 130,000 adherents, 
probably a very exaggerated estimate; 70,000 or 80,000 
would most likely be much nearer the mark. These 
people are taught by a large staff of more than a hun- 
dred priests, lay brothers and sisters, ruled by a bishop 
who, however, as this country is in partibus infideli- 
um, is styled ‘‘ Bishop of Sozusa,’’ a place of whose 
whereabcuts I am in complete ignorance. The above 
figures represented Malagasy Roman Catholic strength 
before the late war, and they were greatly diminished 
during its progress. Probably the numbers will now 
increase again, owing to the French conquest of the 
country. It need hardly be said that the influence of 
this mission is hostile to all Protestant Christian work, 
and trying times are perhaps before us and our people, 
especially if the priests gain much influence over French 
officials. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that there are about 
450,000 people in the island more or less under Chris- 
tian teaching, so that if we reckon the population of 
Madagascar at 4,000,000, only a little over one-tenth 
of them are yet brou,ht in any way under the influence 
of the Gospel. We want to impress this fact on all 
friends of missions: that nearly nine-tenths of the Mala- 
gasy are still heathen, and that a large proportion of 
those who have accepted Christianity are yet only 
Christians in name. 


In view of the great work still to be accomplished, of 
the many adversaries of various kinds all around us, 
and of the recent revival of heathenism and supersti- 
tion among us, may I beg the earnest prayers of all 
God’s people for our work—rather, for his work—in 
Madagascar. 

ANTANANARIVO, 
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Biblical Research. 


A DISCOVERY of exceptional interest has recently been 
made by Dr. Giovanni Mercati,a young Italian scholar, 
who has published a pamphlet giving full particulars 
of his fortunate find. In the Ambrosian Library, at 
Milan, Signor Mercati came upon a palimpsest of 
which the second writing dates from the thirteenth 
century, while the original portion, in minuscules of 
the tenth century, contains considerable fragments of 
the Hexapla of the Psalms of Origen. The text is pre- 
served in the original arrangement, made by Origen 
himself, and stands in five parallel columns. These 
columns contain the Hebrew transcription in Greek 
letters and the versions of Aquila, Symmachus LXX 
and Theodotion. The margin of the manuscript con- 
tains some variants, while the column with the Hebrew 
text in Hebrew letters has been omitted, possibly on 
account of the difficulty in transcribing the characters. 
This omission need not, however, be greatly regretted, 
for the Hebrew text can be readily restored by follow- 
ing the vocalized transcription which occupies the first 
column. We shall realize the importance of the discov- 
ery made by Signor Mercati when we remember that 
until now we have not possessed any complete or con- 
secutive fragment of the Hexapla, nor one which com- 
prised even a single verse of the Bible. Prof. S. R. 
Driver, in commenting upon this discovery, in a recent 
number of the Academy, calls attention to the fact that 
its interest is twofold: first, as showing us, on a larger 
scale than we possessed before, the pronunciation of 
the Hebrew as it was heard by Origen in the third cen- 
tury; and, secondly, as giving us a number of continu- 
ous passages in the versions of Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion such as we had before only in isolated 
verses. Theentire group of fragments will be edited 
by Signor Mercati with as little delay as possible, and 
will contain the following Psalms: 17 (Heb. 18): 26- 
48; 27: 6-9; 28: 1-3; 29; 30: I-10, 20-25; 31: 6-11; 34: 
I, 2, 13-28; 36: 1-5; 45; 48: 1-6, 11-15; 88: 26-53. 
Signor Mercati also announces the forthcoming publi- 
cation of the still inedited portions of a celebrated 
Irish manuscript of the Ambrosian Library, containing 
an early Commentary on the Psalms, which has been 
alteady in part edited by Professor Ascoli. It was 
while studying patristic commentaries on the Psalms, 
with a view to illustrating the new fragments of the 
Hexapla, that he was led to examine this manuscript. 
Signor Mercati demonstrates by irrefutable arguments 
that the commentary contained in this manuscript, 
which has been attributed to St. Jerome in a posterior 
marginal note, is neither the work of that writer, as 
has long been thought, nor that of St. Colomban, as is 
held by certain critics (among others Vallarsi and Hef- 
ele), but is a Latin translation in somewhat abridged 
form, tho often textual, of the Commentary by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. This translation is attributed by 
Signor Mercati to the fifth century. The original Greek 
has remained thus far unknown, except through some 
short fragments or a few passages of the Syriac trans- 
lation. Other extracts have been found by himin a 
manuscript at Turin. Speaking of it in the Academy, 
Professor Driver says: 


“The edition of the Commentary which Dr. Mercati con- 
templates will embrace all that is contained in the Milan 
and Turin manuscripts (including fourteen hundred hith- 
erto unpublished lines), together with the Latin, Greek and 
Syriac passages preserved elsewhere, arranged in parallel 
columns.” 


Prof. T. K. Cheyne points out the fact that the Argu- 
menta of the voluminous commentary, entitled ‘‘ /n 
Psalmorum Librum Exegesis,” formerly ascribed to 
Bede, are almost certainly derived from the Commen- 
tary of Theodore of Mopsuestia. These are two dis- 
coveries which will excite great interest in exegetical 


circles. oe es et eee 
The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for September 13th. 


DAVID’S GRATITUDE TO GOD.—2 SamuEL, 22: 
40-51. 


GoLpEN TExtT.—*‘ The Lord is my rock, and my fort- 
ess, and my deliverer.’’—2 SAMUEL 22: 2. 

Notes.—This Psalm is recorded twice in the Bible, 
oncein 2 Sam. 22, and once in Psalm 18. The teacher 
will do well to take his Bible, preferably his Revised 
Version, and compare the two, verse by verse, and see 
how they differ. In this way he willlearnthat we have 
two copies, and that one, and indeed both, vary some- 
what from the original text. Perhaps as they sang it 
in the temple various changes were made; or, as they 
wrote it from memory, it varied a little; so that it came 
to be different in the Psalm Book from what it was in 
the Samuel history, altho we must not imagine that 
Samuel wrote the books that bear his name. We must 
not make too much of the words of Scripture, which tho 
Divine Providence has not tried to keep exact, but must 
rather rest on its spirit and general instruction and in- 
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Spiration. ‘Thou hast subdued.’’—This Psalm 
would seem to have been written after his great wars, and 
before his later troubles. The student can recall what 











his victories were. ‘* Made mine enemies turn their 
backs.’’—Better than ‘‘ given me the necks of mine ene- 
mies’’ of the Old Version. The enemies have fled. 

‘* Even unto the Lord.’’—Even whenthey turned fromtheir 





idols, to cry to the Hebrew God. ‘* J beat them as 
small.” —A figurative expression for complete subjection. 
** The strivings of my people.”’—Protected from internal 
rebellion. ‘* Came trembling out of their close places.”’ 
—Fortified places. ‘* The rock of my salvation.” 
—God is called a rock just as he is called a strong 
tower. A high rocky hill could easily be defended. It 
was a safe place to build. ‘* The nations.’’—Not 
“‘heathen.” So we have feoples in v. 48, and not 
‘* people.”’ ‘* His anointed.’’—A designation for 
king, the same as Messiah, afterward applied to Christ 
as the Son of David. 

Instruction.—In this psalm David celebrates his vic- 
tories. That was what made him a great king. We 
must remember that he was a deliverer of his people. 
When he came to the throne Israel was a people of 
slaves, almost subject to the Philistines, who did not 
allow them to have a blacksmith shop to sharpena 
sword, and that it was David's first great duty to be a 
soldier and fight. He took this subject people and first 
delivered them from the Philistines to the south. Then 
the Ammonites to the east, who had long been raiding 
their territory, insulted him and threatened war, and he 
had to fight and subdue them. They called in the Syri- 
ans and he had, in self-defense, to fight them. We 
must not think of him as loving war, but compelled to 
it. He loved peace, and named his son “*‘ Peaceful.” 
He had the right to look to Jehovah to help him in war, 
and he properly attributed his success to the divine 
assistance. 

Yet we, in this age of peace, should not keep up war 
memories. The English. national hymn, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” has one bad verse about destroying enemies. 

Where David talks about success in war, we can make 
the best use of his words by applying them to warfare 
against Satan and all our spiritual foes. Isaac Watts 
well said, in versifying one of the Psalms: ‘‘ Cursing 
one’s enemies is not so evangelical a practice; I have 
therefore given these verses another turn.” 

Our warfare is against the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil. We have enemies enough, and we can have as 
much success as David had, if we only look to God for 
it. ‘‘ This is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even your faith.’’ Read the seven promises ‘‘to him 
that overcometh,” in Rev. 4 and 5. 

The great enemies of the Church will as surely be 
conquered as were those of David. We must all have 
a part inthat warfare. WHat are the bad things in our 
own hearts, or in society about us, or in the country, or 
the world? Let us see what we must oppose, and do it 
to our best ability. 

We can claim a personal right in God. He is ‘‘ my 
rock,” ‘‘the rock of my salvation.” So each one can 


say ‘‘ my Father.’’ We wantto appropriate to ourselves 
all the Fatherhood of God and all the promises of the 
Bible. 

This is a sort of shouting psalm. The Christian who 
has the King of the worlds for his Father has the right 
to be jubilant. A Christian should be the happiest man 
in the world. 

David would give thanks to God among the nations 
that worshiped idols. The place where we want to 
be most careful to acknowledge God is among his 
enemies. Let your banner be flung out all the time 
that every one may know that you are one of God’s 
people. 

David was convinced that God would be a Father to 
his seed forevermore. Itis a great privilege to come 
from a godly ancestry; and we should look forward to 
our children’s children, believing that they shall be wor- 
thy of God’s blessing. 














Ministerial Register. 

BLACKFORD, RoseErT ALLEN, Presb., Middletown, N. Y., 
died August 17th, aged 64. 

CARLSON, J., Bapt., Leenthrop, accepts call to Stanch- 
field, Minn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, James A,, Cong., Owatonna, Minn., 
accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

CHANDLER, Frep D., Cong., Charlestown, accepts call 
to Chichester, N. H. 

CHANDLER, A. D., Bapt., Detro’t, accepts call to Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Louisville. 

CRANSTON, D. A., Bapt., Hancock, accepts call to North- 
east Harbor, Me. 

GARDNER, C. H., Prot. Epis., Bayfield, Wis., died Au- 
gust 8th. 

GOULD, Mark, Cong., Worcester, Mass., died August 7th, 
aged 85. 

HEMENWAY, C. A., Bapt., Crystall Falls, accepts call to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ 

JENKINS, ]. ALEXANDER, Cong., Mt. Carmel, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

ee OwEN, Cong., Collinwood, accepts call to Char- 

on, O. 

KEPHART, WiLu1AM H., Cong., Binghamton, accepts 
call New York City, N. Y. 

PALMER, P., Bapt., Stockton, Cal., accepts call to Port- 
land, Ore. 

a C. M., Cong., New York City, died August 
14th. 

STEVENSON, Dr. JoHN McMILLAN, Presb., New York 
City, died August 22d, aged &4. 

TUNIS, Joun., Prot. Epis., Millbrook, N. Y., died August 
18th, aged 38. 

TUCK, M. W., Cong., Coral, Mich., died August 16th, 


aged 69, 
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Science. 
New Developments in Kite-Flying. 


7 
BY WALKER PARK. 


Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN founda kite the key by which 
he unlocked the mystery of atmospheric electricity, a 
mystery, however, which has not yet been fully laid 
open. It seems strange that from the date of his ex- 
ploit tothe current period the instrument that served 
him so well in such an important matter should have 
been so much neglected by the scientific. 

Only in England Mr. E. Douglass Archibald, of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, in 1884, applied the kite 
as an adjunct toa small balloon in some aerial experi- 
ments. Sundry quite unscientific persons have at- 
tempted to use the kite as a means of locomotion; but 
their success has been mainly in making themselves 
ridiculous. One of these was a country gentleman in 
Merrie England, his feat being the attachment ofa very 
large kite to his carriage. He enjoyed an excellent ride 
until there was a change in the direction of the road, 
when he found that this kind of steed, like Pegasus, 
was very difficult to manage, obliging his vehicle to 
cross fields and climb hedges, as tho it were a thorough- 
bred hunter on wheels. 

During two summers previous to the present, Messrs. 
Clayton and Fergusson, of the Blue Hill Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory, assisted by Mr. William A. Eddy, of 
Bayonne, N. J., have made certain investigations in 
meteorology by means of kites. The scene of opera- 
tions was Blue Hill, an eminence a few miles south of 
Boston, 635 feet in hight. 

Numerous kites of the Malay pattern, in sizes vary- 
ing from five to over nine feet in hight, have been 
brought into service in these experiments. The larger 
kites require, of course, a cord of large size; yet any 
great length of this is sufficient to pull them down if 
the breeze be light; and often several of the smaller 
kites have to be sent up in advance to pull up a large 
one. Ona few occasions they have had up at once as 
many as a dozen kites, all attached by branch strings 
to the main line. In a fresh breeze the combined pull 
from the usual number is about one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds, and much greater in gusts. A huge reel on 
trucks has been devised for holding the string, the 
length run out being registered by a wheel and dial. 

Nearly every day during this and the two previous 
seasons there have been sent upon the line an aneroid 
barometer and a_ self-registering thermometer, by 
which the atmospheric pressure and the temperature at 
the highest altitude reached is ascertained, comparison 
being made with similar records at the surface of the 
earth for the same time. A specialapparatus contained 
in atin case has now been constructed for these pur- 
poses—for the humidity and for measuring the speed of 
the wind. Changes of weather are indicated at the 
high altitudes many hours earlier than on the hilltop. 
This apparatus has recently been sent to a hight of 
about one mile. Last year experiments were begun in 
bird’s-eye photography, the camera being suspended 
from the kites, and operated by cords from the ground. 
Most of the views obtained were quite clear, and very 
pleasing from their uniqueness. 

Several interesting phenomena have been noted in 
these experiments. Early one August afternoon while 
a five-foot kite was aloft in a breeze so light as barely 
to keep it from falling, a large cumulus cloud ap- 
proached the zenith. When directly above the kite 
the latter began to ascend rapidly and almost vertically, 
only ceasing when its string was all out and drawn 
taut. It followed the course of the cloud across the sky 
a short distance, but when it was quite past rapidly 
fell to its former position. 

Another phenomenon in the Blue Hill flying is the 
electrical manifestations on the kite string at all alti- 
tudes, but in greatest extent when the kites are highest. 
On account of the pull on the string by the wind our 
Blue Hill flyers have adopted fine piano wire for kite 
cord, as it has the smallest surface in proportion to 
weight of anything yet found. With this, however, the 
electric sparks often proved very annoying to the per- 
son holding the kite, until relief was found by thrusting 
the end of a connecting wire into the ground. Even 
with this the manipulator of the kites sometimes exhib- 
ited amusing jumps and contortions when a mischievous 
boy happened to kick off the stone which held the wire 
down. 

Boston people will be interested to learn that its cele- 
brated east wind, at its beginning, enters like a wedge 
between the earth and the stratum of atmosphere next 
above it. A northerly wind, on the contrary, slides 
along above the lower stratum, and chills downward, 


also tending downward in mass. A warm, upper 
stratum does not affect the lower atmosphere so 
quickly. 


The kites now mostly used by our Blue Hill scientists 
are of the Eddy type, and differ little from the Malay 
pattern. They are as broad as they are long, with 
cross-sticks about one-eighth the length of the kite from 
its top. Both the Malay and Eddy kites are designed 
to fly without tails; but recently it has been found that 
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an ill balanced kite is rendered quite steady by a tail 
formed of conical paper cups for bobs, having their 
open ends toward the kite. This form is a device of 
Mr. E. Douglass Archibald, the noted English meteor- 
ologist, who recently visited Blue Hill. 

Another form of kite which has been much used here 
is a modification of that of Mr. Hargreaves, an English- 
manin Australia. Itis intended for use in heavy winds, 
and especially for sustaining instruments. The Har- 
greave kite is quite unlike anything generally recog- 
nized by the name ‘‘kite.’’ It has an elongated, rec- 
tangular frame of a length equal to three times its 
width and of a depth about half its width, and is cov- 
ered with cloth, except its ends, which are open. The 
Clayton kite differs from this in having one-third of its 
length at the middle without covering, showing there 
only the rods of the frame. 

Sometimes two of these are joined side to side, held 
apart about the width of one by two firm wooden rods 
extending from one to the other above and below, mid- 
way of their length, the cord being attached to the con- 
necting rods. These kites float in a position nearer hor- 
izontal than the common forms. The size mostly used 
at Blue Hill have each about eight square feet of sur- 
face, the box being nearly, four feet long. This flyer 
is remarkable also for the ease with which it ascends, 
its steadiness when aloft and the comparatively great 
altitude which it attains. Two pairs of kites of this 
pattern of the larger dimensions are sufficient in a brisk 
breeze to sustain a man. 

Up to the present time the greatest altitude to which 
a kite has been flown is 7,333 feet—1,o00 feet higher 
than Mount Washington. This was accomplished at 
Blue Hill on August 1st, the kites used being a nine- 
foot kite, led by a smaller one, with a second smaller 
one below. The wind-surface furnished by these was 
about sixty-five square feet. 

The officials of the United States Weather Bureau 
expect to find the kite an important auxiliary in deter- 
mining meteorogical conditions. Says Chief Moore, of 
the Bureau: 


“In the first place the observations must be made, re- 
corded and sent on to Washington inside of thirty minutes. 
This precludes the possibility of sending a man up ina 
balloon, subject to the conditions of the weather. A balloon 
cannot be used except in calm weather, for in a heavy wind 
it would be dashed to the ground; and it is just at the time 
of storms that the observations would be of the most 
value. It is absolutely necessary to make these observa- 
tions from a captive machine of some sort, and to make 
them quickly.” 

But the kite will not be confined to meteprogical uses, 
nor the kite-camera to military reconnoissaaces. It ap- 
pears quite likely that, in the not far distant future, ver- 
tical photographs, forming bird’s-eye views, will be- 
come nearly as common as plano-senic photographs are 
at present. What curious contretemps may occur there- 
by, or what secrets be revealed by this eye in the sky, 
we leave for the imagination of the reader. 

The Chinese have been kite-flyers from time imme- 
morial, and are very proficient in the sport. Dragon- 
forms are the favorites with them; and a frequent ap- 
pendage is a hollow reed—sometimes several of differ- 
ent sizes. These, when the kites are up, give plaintive, 
musical tones, much like those of an olian harp. These 
scunds are believed by many to keep evil spirits away; 
and when in favorable breezes—the string being fas- 
tened to some firm object—the kite remains aloft several 
days and nights in succession, the kite owner and his 
family have a comfortable feeling of security. 

The Japanese, also, pursue the sport with enthusi- 
asm and great skill. Their kites are constructed in 
many different designs, often representing birds, beasts 
and fishes. 

A properly constructed kite will, in a suitable breeze, 
ascend into the sky as readily as a feather, and as 
steadily as a balloon. 

The simplest form to make is the round kite—requir- 
ing for the frame only a hoop. This may be changed 
to oval form by putting in a stick a little longer than its 
diameter. 

The diamond form requires two sticks, crossed, and 
bound together with a smallcord, another cord running 
around from end toend of the sticks to form the cir- 
cumference. Another kind is the bow top, formed by 
running a piece of basketing from end to end of the 
crosspiece, and resting its middle at the top of the 
backbone. The crosspiece in the Malay kite is bent 
like a bow, the convex side being downward in flying, 
this form promoting steadiness. Another means of ob- 
taining such result is by a hole in the covering near the 
middle, of the size of an inch for every foot in length of 
the cross-piece, as in the Eddy storm kite. The latter, 
in all kinds of tailless kites, should be placed about one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the hight of the kite from the top; 
and the width of the kite must at least equal its hight. 
If a tail is to be used, the crosspiece—forming the 
greatest width—should be about one-fourth the hight 
ot the kite from the top. The tail should be three or 
four times the length of the kite—depending on the size 
and nearness of the bobs in it. These should be of stiff 


paper, so as to hold their spread for resistance to the 
wind, but should also be very light. 4 _ 
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The covering of small kites may be of thin but very 
strong paper. For large kites a thin, close-woven cloth, 
like that used for lining ladies’ dresses, should be used. 
A coat of varnish increases the lifting power very much 
by stopping the passage of the wind. Strength, light- 
ness and balance are the prime essentials in kite- 
making. 

Kite-flying is a pastime adapted for adults as well as 
for girls and boys, having alarge opportunity for enter- 
tainment which any one’s invention may develop. In 
America, at least, there is much probability of an early 
and increasing popularity of this sport, and of kite-pho- 
tography. On a plainor a broad hilltop, it may be 
practiced in large companies in competitive endeavor. 

Looking forward to the certain benefits of this elegant, 
fascinating and wholesome pursuit, the Society of Aero- 
nautics, formed at Boston during the last spring, has 
announced a series of prizes for excellence in this new 
field of recreative sport, for which a competitive trial 
will be held in September. “ 


Bostonr , Mass 





Personals. 


THE late Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid Hamid bin 
Thwain, on whose behalf the British have fired upon 
Said Khalid, the usurper of his throne, and destroyed 
the royal palace, was a curious character—of the Ara- 
bian Nights type. From a clove field to the throne, 
from yearly debts to $25,000 income, would lure many 
aman even to Zanzibar. Bin Thwain was a beautiful 
example of an Oriental fatalist. Before ‘the English 
placed him upon the cushions of the throne he had been 
dependent on a little clove plantation which yielded so 
small an income that he was always much in debt at 
the semiannual crop. His system was one of mort- 
gaging the cloves to money lenders who sold the crop. 
In bad years the good Bin Thwain was not always able 
to pay the advances that he had already drawn, but 
worry never troubled him on that account. With that 
wonderful Arabic placidity of manner he would exclaim: 
“It is the will of God. My intentions were good. I 
should have paid if the cloves had come.” Leaving 
the disgruntled money lender to meditate upon the 
beauty of this doctrine, the man who was to be Sultan 
would hasten forth to look for another lender and mort- 
gage his next year’s crop. But altho Bin Thwain was 
a poor planter, his necessities were few. As a favorite 
of the Sultan before him he received his clothes and 
clove field from the throne. A bale of cotton dressed 
his slaves, a sufficiency of rice fed them. Bin himself 
was a high-caste Arab too much respected to be allowed 
to beg. But his woes with the money lenders had to 
be adjusted by himself, on the basis of ten to twelve 
thousand clove trees, as a living. Seyyid Hamid was 
tearned in the Koran, faithful worshiper at the mosque, 
and (what counted for the most in his case) friend of the 
English. He was entitled, to be sure, by birth and the 
laws of the land, to the throne; but it is usually the 
guns of the claimant’s supporters, and not the right of 
primogeniture, which are em evidence as proof to the 
claim in Zanzibar. Bin Thwain’s own qualities had won 
him the favor of. the English Consul-General; for he 
was likely to be complacent to the British. rule. So 
it was that Bin Thwain left his mortgaged clove trees 
and, moving into the palace that, until a few days ago, 
stood in Zanzibar, began to accumulate a harem worthy 
of a Sultan. To the English he was wont to say: ‘‘ You 
are my brother, are you not—my brother’s brother and 
my father?’ and with this Oriental suavity proceeded 
to do as directed. Electric lights and street cleaning 
were introduced in Zanzibar under his rule. He was 
highly popular with the Arabian population, freely 
trusting himself among his people. 


....The Most Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, who will 
succeed Cardinal Satolli as Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, sails from Genoa about the first week in 
September. He was born on the twentieth of August, 
1848, in the parish of Sant’ Anna, Lucca, Tuscany. 
As a_ boy Sebastian went to Rome. For thirty-one 
years he taught in the Eternal City, and became 
resident regent of studies at San Carlo on the 
Corso. Nearly seven years ago the Central Chapter of 
the Augustinian Order convened at the Convent Church 
of St. Monica, Rome, under the shadow of the Vat- 


ican Basilica. Sebastian Martinelliwas elected Prior- 
General of the Hermits of the Orderof St. Augustine, 
which dates back to 1254. Father Sebastian knew noth- 
ing of the convention and was busy at his books in his 
cell. The committee of notification found the humble friar 
at his studies, and despite his tears and protests bore him 
off to the brethren awaiting their newly chosen chief. 
He has filled that high and responsible position with dis- 
tinction and is also a member of the Holy Office, the su- 
preme tribunal of Rome, which is called upon to decide 
some of the weightiest questions in the Christian world. 
Younger looking than his years, he comes to the United 
States with the vigor of manhood, in the prime of use- 
fulness. A mingling of dignity and ascetic simplicity 
give him a charming personality. He is a master of 
English as well as Italian, speaking with the vivacious 
ardor of his countrymen, yet directed by a keen insight 
and delicate sympathy. An unaffected modesty adds 
to his many and brilliant gifts. He will be the first 
Augustinian general that has ever visited North 
America, “ete te 
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Literature. 


Janssen’s History Of the German People.* 


At last we have an English translation of part of 
this work of a Catholic priest, which at its first ap- 
pearance, several years ago, aroused such animated 
discussion. The proof-reading of the book has been 
performed in a slipshod way; but the translation, 
while not brilliant, is in the main satisfactory. The 
probability is, however, that the translators will pro- 
ceed no further in their work; and if so, they will do 
wisely. For the numerous attacks on Janssen, tho 
at times unduly violent, have sufficiently demon- 
strated that the later volumes of his Hzstory, with 
their piles of one-sided evidence, are of no use to any 
but scientifically trained readers, who are able, as it 
were, to rearrange and supplement this huge but mis- 
leadingly arranged material. With the first part the 
case is somewhat different. Janssen was an artisan’s 
son, and throughout life preserved genuine sympathy 
for the working classes. This fitted him peculiarly 
for writing of Germany inthe fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—the age when, in that country as else- 
where, the life of workingmen was a more enviable 
one than probably at any time before or after. The 
portions of the book which treat of the municipal 
and rura) communities are by far the most attractive. 
They are also, in the main, historically correct, altho 
even they are apt to lure the unsuspecting reader into 
a fallacy which, unfortunately, lurks at the bottom 
of all this writer’s work, marring it more or less. 
Whatever else Janssen was—historian, German, friend 
of the working classes—above all he was a fanatically 
devoted son of his Church. Hence the effort, per- 

eptible on almost every page, to trace all improve- 

ment in the condition of the human race, every true 
reform or praiseworthy growth, to the direct instiga- 
tion and nursing of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Rome. Like those medieval manuscripts scribbled 
by monks on ancient: parchments, from which clas- 
sical poems and histories had first been clumsily 
erased, Janssen’s books seem to hide something be- 
neath the plainly legible words. It is throughout one 
and the same sentence: Out of the Church there is 
no salvation! 

Instead of culling from Janssen’s German antagonists, 

we prefer to throw a little of our own light on this 
author’s peculiar methods. If there is any one impres- 
sion that the present History especially conveys, and is 
meant to convey, it is that the favored position enjoyed 
by labor at the close of the Middle Ages, had been ob- 
tained solely by the faithful following of the doctrinal 
teaching of the Church. In support of this, Janssen 
quotes (II, 93) a ‘‘Christian writer ’’ as averring that 
‘to labor is to serve God according to his command- 
ment, hence all men ought to labor”; the Carthusian 
Werner Rolewinck’s declaration to the effect that 
‘«we know that God and the laborer are the true lords 
of all that serves for the use of man’’; and the Abbot 
Trithemius’s word that ‘‘ man is born to labor as the 
birds to fly.’’, On the other hand, over and over 
again does Janssen din it into our ears that if respect 
for labor itselfand the rights of workingmen decreased 
toward the end of the period he writes about, this 
deplorable change was due to the same influences that 
helped insure the success of the Reformation, chiefly 
the teachings of the learned jurists, against whom 
the author cherishes a burning hatred (II, p. 181). 
He states—and the statement is frequently repeated— 
that ‘‘they’’—the jurists—‘‘ applied the Roman 
slave law tothe German manor rights. They invested 
avaricious and ambitious princes and landlords with 
legal authority to deprive the peasants of 
their communal rights.’’ And Trithemius is again 
called upon, this time to testify against the jurists 
whom he accuses of ‘‘ reviving slavery” by the intro- 
duction of ‘‘ heathenish laws.” 

Doubtless, when reading this, most people will 
say to themselves: ‘‘How sound was the medieval 
Catholic Church in igs teaching regarding labor! 
How zealous in behalf of the working people! 
And how sad that these rascally jurists should 
have been able to frustrate such noble efforts !’’ 
A few skeptics may, however, be of opinion that, 
after all, the quotations mustered on Janssen’s pages 
are somewhat lacking in definiteness, and, in fact, 
may be interpreted in radically differing ways. And 
once aware of this, the skeptics will repair to 
the officially recognized teachers of the Church, St. 
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Thomas first of all, for an authoritative exposition 
of Roman Catholic doctrine concerning labor, its rights 
and duties, 

And this is how St. Thomas stands: Following 
closely in the footsteps of Aristotle, the ‘Angel of 
the Schools,” in his ‘‘ Exposition’’ or commentary on 
the latter’s ‘‘ Politics’’ reproduces and accepts in its 
entirety his treatise on slavery. A natural hierarchy 
of command and obedience extends through all crea- 
tion. It exists in man where the soul commands the 
body, reason, the passions. Man again commands 
the beasts. And the lower men are by nature des- 
tined to serve the higher. (‘‘ Expos.’”’ 1. I, lect. 3, § I). 
This is what Aristotle styles ‘‘ the natural slavery,’ 
but there is also another kind, the ‘‘ legal.” This is 
founded on the right of war, by which captives are made 
the slaves of their conquerors. Thisalso is acknowl- 
edged as just by Thomas. Not, it is true, ‘* abso- 
lutely [szmflzczter| just,’’ but relatively [secundum quid. | 
For, argues the schoolman, this kind of slavery is 
‘‘useful,’’ both to the conquered whose life is spared 
on that account, and to the conquerors, ‘‘ because it 
encourages men to fight more bravely’’ (/é2d., 1. I. 
lect. 4, § e): 

Those who desire to obtain a knowledge of St. 
Thomas's views of the question, should look up, be- 
sides the commentary on the ‘‘ Politics’ of Aristotle, 
his ‘‘Summa,’’ 2a 2ae, q 57, art. 4, and also art. 4 of 
q 105 (1a 2ae). Speaking here of the attitude of Moses 
toward slavery, Thomas maintains that his moderation 
in this respect has the character of an exception. For 
Thomas the rule is that laid down by Aristotle. This 
is founded upon an immovable natural law, from 
which God alone may make exceptions. Moses’ reg- 
ulations with their affranchisement every seven years 
were such divinely sanctioned exceptions. With his 
usual candor, Thomas states the objections to the 
view just propounded. Of these the chief one is 
that individual liberty is the natural condition of man, 
which has been destroyed only by human laws. But 
Thomas makes answer that individual liberty is nat- 
ural only inasmuch as Nature did not from the start 
establish the contrary state. Just as one might say 
that nudity was the natural condition, because man 
was not created with clothes on. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary for man to be clothed, and in like manner 
it was inevitable that slavery should be established. 
For by such establishment no violence was done to the 
natural state, only a useful institution was added to it. 
Personal property did not exist either at the dawn of 
history. Expressly does Thomas place slavery and 
personal property on one and the same level as equal- 
ly legitimate (q. 95, art. 5). 

Commerce Thomas considers something vile [v7/7s] 

when undertaken for gain alone. It must be puri- 
fied by being done to support one’s family or assist 
the needy; yet he recognizes its necessity. But the 
community should not rely exclusively for its support 
on commerce, nor on industries. The mercantile 
life leads to associations with foreigners that corrupt 
good morals; civic virtue decreases, as well as mili- 
taryvirtue. Agriculture ought to be man’s principal 
resource. Cities should be built in fertile lands whence 
the inhabitants may gather what they need (‘‘ De 
kegimine Principum” (\. II, c. 3). All this is Aris- 
totle pure and simple, indorsed by the great school- 
man. But let no one imagine that by his advocacy 
of agriculture, Thomas bespeaks a high political or 
social position for the tiller of the soil. It would be 
impossible to misinterpret him more thoroughly. For 
when comparing the utterances just quoted with the 
general principles laid down in his ‘‘ Exposition,” one 
will find that he acknowledges as citizens in the full 
sense of the term only the nobility and clergy who 
are able to have others work for them while they 
themselves attend to the ‘‘ higher” duties of life. He 
says: ; 
‘‘It is manifest that merchants and tradesmen should 
not be called citizens or parts of a perfectly governed 
State. The reason is that the citizen of the perfect 
[optima] state ought both to work for the promotion of 
happiness, and to possess what is the principle of hap- 
piness. But this is civic virtue. ... But tradesmén 
and merchants cannot be virtuous in this sense. For 
their life is vile and not conducive to that sort of vir- 
tue ... hence they are neither citizens nor part of the 
perfect State. Nor is this the case with such as till the 
soil. For citizens need to be exempt from low work for 
the necessities of life, that they may ponder what tends 
to the promotion of virtue. But such exemption falls 
not to the lot of tillers of the soil, who are taken up 
with agriculture and other menial work, and conse- 
quently are not citizens nor part of the State”’ (‘‘Expos.,”’ 
1. VII, lect. 7, §c; /bid., lect. 3, § g, and 4, § 0). 


The sum of it all would then appear to be this: 
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Commerce and trade are necessary evils, and those 
engaged in them should be just tolerated by the State. 
Agriculture, while of itself an honest sort of work, 
absorbs those occupied with it too much for them to 
be capable of participating in the Government. They 
should be held in slavery or serfdom, while their mas- 
ters manage-the State. Toshow our readers that St. 
Thomas is not alone among the schoolmen in his po- 
litical views, we now turn to his pupil A2gidius Colon- 
na, also called AXgidius of Rome. This Augustinian 
monk, who was later made a cardinal, wrote a work 
‘‘On the Rule of Princes” that enjoyed, and toa 
certain extent still enjoys, a reputation which to the 
present writer is not wholly explicable. It is true, 
here and there the book shows traces of a more inti- 
mate familiarity with the realities of life than was ever 
betrayed by St. Thomas. But in all essentials A-gidius 
follows Aristotle as faithfully as did the author of the 
‘‘Summa.” The chief reason for the popularity of his 
work should perhaps be looked for in the circum- 
stance that A%gidius was able to complete it himself, 
while St. Thomas’s political treatise of the same name 
was left as a fragment and afterward finished by an- 
other hand. Be this as it may, in the Middle Ages 
“Egidius was the great authority on political topics, 
his work not only being widely studied in the origi- 
nal, but forming the basis for other attempts in the 
same line, the most famous of which is the Norwe- 
gian ‘‘On the Rule of Princes and Chiefs.’’ 

For our present purpose it must suffice to state 
that A®gidius is quite as explicit as St. Thomas in 
upholding slavery, as may be seen especially in the 
thirty-first chapter of the third book of ‘‘ De Reg7- 
mine Principum.” -He also makes use of the illus- 
tration of natural nudity and clothes. And referring 
to the fact that some ‘jurists ’’’ declare slavery to be 
against nature, he exclaims, with indignation: ‘‘ This 
manner of representing something as against nature 
is rude speech indeed!”’ 

Thus the curious fact has been established that in 
the Middle Ages the official teaching of the Catholic 
Church was plainly in favor of slavery, while some at 
least of the jurists held the opposite view. But, it 
will be observed, this is precisely the reverse of what 
Janssen would make one believe. And it may as well 
be stated here, too, that while undoubtedly there ex- 
isted in the fifteenth century a reality corresponding 
to some extent to the glowing picture of the life of 
city folks and peasants, which Janssen has drawn, the 
causes for this prosperous state of things are ill de- 
fined by him. 

Limited space allows us here only to point for an 
explanation to the sudden rise of the cities which the 
Crusaders made possible. The economical prosperity 
which ensued was shared not only by merchants and 
tradespeople, but as fully by artisans and tillers of 
the soil. But from the first tothe last the growth of 
trade and commerce was received with profound dis- 
trust by the Church. That individual churchmen in 
the fifteenth century may have sympathized with it, 
and especially inasmuch as it benefited the farmers, 
does not touch this well authenticated fact. 

When the great political and ecclesiastical upheaval 
of the sixteenth century had settled, leaving every- 
where the princely power more impregnable than 
ever before, and the agricultural classes more or less 
in the bonds of serfdom, no effort was made by the 
Catholic Church to come to the rescue of the latter. 
Not that in this respect the Protestant churches have 
anything to boast of—this we willingly admit. 

But enough has been said to prove that Janssen’s 
work must be regarded, not as an unbiased scientific 
effort, but as a special plea, with all that it implies. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
kins, Professor of Sanscrit at 
Boston. Mailing price, $2.20.) 

This volume, as we have before noted, forms the ap- 
propriate introduction to the series of handbooks on 
the History of Religions, which is being published un- 
der the general editorial direction of Morris Jastrow, 

Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages, University 

of Pennsylvania. Professor Hopkins has given us in 

this volume a comparative work on the Religions of In- 
dia, which is worthy to stand by the side of Barth’s 
handbook, but with this difference in its favor—as far 
at least as ordinary readers are concerned—that it is far 


By Edward Washéurn Hop- 
Yale. (Ginn & Co:, 


more interesting, deals more in the concrete, and con- 
cedes more to the tastes and prejudices of the general 
reader in the way of literary style and illustrative exam- 
ple. This is done, however, with no letting down of 
the critical standard,which is maintained throughout on 
the highest plane of sobriety. An encouraging example 
meets usat the threshold in the introduction on the 
‘* Dates’ and ‘‘ Methods of Interpretation.’’ The real 
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work of the volume begins with the Rig Veda, which 
theauthor regards as a composite production, dating 
from a period of considerable duration, and which can 
be assigned to no one uniform age. From the five 
chapters which containthis discussion, he proceeds to 
an account of the ‘“‘ Early Hindu Divinities, com- 
pared with those of other Aryans” (one chapter); 
“‘Brahmanism” (three chapters); ‘‘Jainism” and ‘‘ Bud- 
dhism” (one chapter each); two chapters on ‘‘ Hindu- 
ism,” and one each on ‘‘ The Puranas,” ‘‘ Modern Hin- 
du Sects,” and the‘‘ Religious Traits of the Wild 
Tribes.’’ The closing chapter, on ‘‘India andthe West,” 
has the character of a summary review. Astothe im- 
pression made by the West on India, Professor Hopkins 
does not find much tosay, and what he does find for the 
most part rather emphasizes the difference. He finds 
world-wide and common elements in the religions of 
India, but far more to isolate the Brahmic and Hindu 
races of India and contrast them with their Aryan 
neighbors. Hesays (p. 550): 

“Like Egypt, she feels her dead ever around her, and 
her cult is tinged with darkness; but she is fond of pleas- 
ure, and seeks it deliriously. Like Greece, she loves beau- 
ty, but she loves more to decorate it; and again, she re- 
joices in her gods, but she rejoices with fear; fear that 
overcomes reason, and pictures such horrors as are con- 
jured up by txe wild leaps of an uncurbed fancy. For an 
imagination that knows no let has run away with every 
form ot her intellectual productivity, theosophy as well as 
art.” 
His remarks on what India has given the Occidental 
world are yet more interestin *, especially in his tracing 
the Pythagorean philosophy back of the Egyptian 
sources which were assigned to it by the Greeks to 
Indian originals. We read again (p. 559): 

“‘Both Thales and Parmenides were indeed anticipated 

by Hindu sages. and the Eleatic school seems to be but a 
reflection of the Upanishads. The doctrines of Anaxi- 
mander and Heraclitus are, perhaps, not known first in 
Greece; but there is no evidence that they were not origi- 
nal to Greece, or that they were borrowed from India, 
however much older may be the parallel trains of thought 
on India soil.” 
Of India’s influence ‘‘ as an intellectual factor in modern 
thought,”’ his impression is the poorest, and is em- 
bodied in the sentence: ‘‘Her modern deism is borrowed, 
and her pantheism is not scientific.” For the theo- 
sophic fad which has raged, and perhaps is still raging, 
in some quarters, he has this particularly wet blanket 
(p. 562): 

“Apart from philosophical influence there is at present 

more or less interest in Europe and America in Indic super- 
stition and spiritualism, and half-educated people will 
doubtless be influenced for some time to come by Mahat- 
maism and Yogism, just as they are moved by native 
séance-spirits and mesmerism. Blavatskyism (which rep- 
resents no phase of Buddhism) will always find disciples 
among the ignorant classes, especially in an agnostic or 
atheistic environment, so that one should attribute the 
mental attitude of such minds to their lack.of culture rather 
than to India; forif Mahatmaism had not been discovered, 
they would still profess it under another name.” 
The volume closes with a glance at the history of 
Christianity in India, and a general estimate of 
its position and prospects there. The author’s remarks 
are extremely cautious, and in the same degree, so far 
as we understand them (as to which point we must con- 
fess some limitations) suggestive. His assertion that 
Christianity, as a system of thought and ethics, was 
long ago submitted to the reflection of great Indian 
thinkers, and that, to acertain extent, it affected their 
conclusions and was incorporated into them will be new 
to most of ourreaders. His view of Indian morality as 
compared with the standards of Christian countries, is 
expressed in cautious, and not altogether consistent 
terms, tho we scruple to range him altogether with Max 
Milller in his vindication of Indian veracity. He comes, 
however, to the conclusion (p. 570) that ‘‘in insisting 
upon a strict morality the Christian missionary will be 
supported by the purest creeds of India.’’ To this he 
adds as theconcluding sentence of his volume: 


very 


“In her own religions there is no hope for India, and her 
best minds have renounced them. The body of Hinduism 
is corrupt, its soul is evil. As for Brahmanism—the Brah- 
manism that produced the Upanishads—the spirit is de- 
parted, and the form that remains is dead. But a new 
spirit, the spirit of progress and education, will prevail at 
last. When it rules it will undo the bonds of caste, and do 
away with iow superstition. Then India also will be free 
to accept, as the creed of her new religion, Christ's 
words: “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ ; 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By Robert L. 
Ottley, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Ox- 
ford. (Macmillan & Co. Two vols., 8vo, $7.00.) 

This is an original work, and is primarily intended 
for students. It is really a history of the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, viewed in the light of his incarna- 
tion, and intended to meet the theory of the Ritschl 
school of critics, Kaftan, Harnack, Herrmann and, in 

a somewhat different sense, of Hatch and Pfleiderer, as 

to the influence of Hellenistic speculation on the Nicene 

theology. “che kevnote of the book is sounded by the 
author in tne Preface: 


“Tt 


seems reasonable both on historicai and critical 
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grounds, to assume that the New Testament lies behind 
the dogma of the Church, as its presupposition, and a de- 
termining factor in its development. The theory that the 
theology of the Church is merely a product of Greek meta- 
physics, would seem to be largely based on the deliberate 
exclusion of the evidence of the New Testament; and it is 
accordingly very important to estimate fairly the strictly 
dogmatic element in Scripture, if the subsequent process 
of ecclesiastical definition is to be correctly understood. 
There is ample ground tor the conclusion that a far more 
considerable element in the development of dogma than 
“‘ Hellenism” has been the influence of Scripture and the 
religious experience of Christians.” 


This is a decided anti-Ritschl declaration, and it would 
seem to be intended to apply not only to Harnack’s 
Dogmengeschichte, but also to Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures. 
This anti-Rtischl enthusiasm has not, however, pre- 
vented the author from tracing the Hellenistic influences 
which operated in the development of Christian doc- 
trine, tho we must frankly recognize his thorough ap- 
preciation of the biblical ideas, facts and influences which 
have surely controlled the formation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as the fine and charac- 
teristic feature of his method. The subject is present- 
ed ina systematic way and in the orderly progress of a 
growing and expanding finite doctrine, ever approach- 
ing but never fully comprehending the infinite realities 
that lay within its circle. 

The first volume brings the history down to the open- 
ing of the Council at Nicwa. After an introduction 
which is designed to map out the whole subject and to 
bring it before the student in one systematic or philo- 
sophic conception of the whole history of redemption, 
the author enters on his main attempt to develop the 
subject as we have it in the elementary presentations of 
Scripture. Inthe next Part we have the development 
of doctrine in the age of post-apostolic apologetics. 
This is followed -by an exposition of the long 
and troubled history of the beginning of po- 
lemical discussion in the Arian Controversy. In 
the second volume the history is carried forward 
through the various phases of the defense of the Nicene 
Creed, from one council to another, first to the result 
reached at Chalcedon, and afterward through the medi- 
eval and scholastic period. The Reformation, tho 
treated fairly and as a genuine return to vital ideas which 
had been lost in the development of ecclesiastical and 
scholastic Christianity, is meager, and does not make 
an adequate impression of its import to vital Christian- 
ity in all branches of the Church, and especially to the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. The closing chapter 
on the ‘‘ Final Systematic Form of the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation,’’ tho somewhat open to the same charge of 
brevity, is a noble and in all ways useful piece of work, 
and must prove a great assistance to students of the- 
ology. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NICENE THEOLOGY. 
By Hugh M. Scott, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Chicago Theological Seminary. (Chica- 
go Theological Seminary Press, 81 Ashland Boule- 
vard, Chicago. $1.50.) 

This volume contains the lectures on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, Janu- 
ary, 1896. Their point is not so much the exposition of 
the Nicene theology as to support it against the criti- 
cal strictures of Ritschl and his school, particularly 
Harnack, Herrmann and Kaftan, to some extent Hatch, 
and against the still more radical criticism of Pflei- 
derer. The lectures indicate an enormous amount of 
research, a ready and tenacious memory, and an ex- 
haustive reading in the recent literature of the subject 
which is under review. That the author’s critical 
soundness of judgment is always as great as his learn- 
ing may be doubted, especially when the dangerous 
practice of holding his opponents responsible for infer- 
ences and conclusions they have not themselves drawn, 
is indulged in as freely as in these lectures. The au- 
thor’s general position is our own, that the Nicene doc- 
trine is the product of distinctly Christian facts and not 
a Hellenistic modification of a faith which in its primi- 
tive form was something very different. At the same 
time wedo not overlook the influence which both Hel- 
lenism and Judaism, under the divine ordering of his- 
tory, have had on the development of Christian truth. 
We do not understand Professor Scott to differ with us 
on this point. One of his most telling points against the 
Ritschl theology is that its false centralization in Christ 
is fatal to the doctrine of God, and his revelation in 
history. There are,however, too many instances in these 
lectures in which the interests of truth would appear 
to be compromised by overstatement. For example, an 
unwary reader would be very sure to draw no other con- 
clusion than that Harnack denied the resurrection of 
Jesus in any but perhaps a purely Docetic and unreal 
sense. Yet Harnack confesses his faith in the dis- 
tinctly supernatural resurrection of Jesus, and places it 
wholly out of the category of ordinary events, tho he 
believes that he rose in what may be called the resur- 
rection body, not the flesh-and-blood body that was 
crucified, and appeals to the Apostle Paul as taking 
this view of the resurrection. This is not our view of 
the resurrection. Wedo not read Paulin this sense. 
But Harnack s view is not the denial of a real resurrec- 
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tion. Much less are we at liberty to class him and 
Hatch with such a nihilist as Pfleiderer. The value of 
the lectures as a positive defense of the Nicene theolo- 
gy, regarded as a normal development from biblical 
and Christian ideas, facts and principles, is, however, 
So great that we can very well afford to pass over minor 
defects, even if they were of much more importance 
than we find them to be. We should add that a very 
considerable part of the author’s best work is in the 
footnotes, which in many parts of the volume out- 
weigh, both in amount and value, the text. They 
seem to be the original notes from which the text was 
constructed. The citations from German and other for- 
eign languages are translated into English. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF MILTON’s ‘‘ PARADISE LosT.”’ 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D. 
Co. $5.00.) 

Of all the great poets, ancient and modern, with the pos- 
sible exception of Dante, there is no single one to com- 
pare with Milton in the breadth, variety and accuracy of 
his classical erudition. Mr. Orchard undertakes, in 
the volume named above, to follow him ina new field 
of learning in which, considering the limitations under 
which human knowledge lay in that age, he might be 
expected to shine with less brilliancy, and to give us an 
exposition of Milton's astronomy in the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 
Inthis great poem, from the nature of the subject, 
astronomical relations and conceptions count for much. 
It resembles in that respect Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” 
and affords a field for investigation which, besides be- 
ing new is most attractive in itself. Mr. Orchard’s 
treatment of the subject is interesting and useful, and 
in the parts which bear directly on the subject, shows 
full critical command of the subject. Unfortunately the 
history of astronomy has sometimes had greater attrac- 
tions for himthan Milton, and led him off the path into di- 
versions which, for page after page and chapter after 
chapter, have either the slightest possible connection 
with Milton or none at all. In these episodes we find 
occasional traces of the amateur; as, for example, the 
binary orbit figured on page 184is out of date. For 
many years the time of Mira Ceti has been 331 days, 
and what Mr. Orchard says about the shortest periodic 
time of other binary stars has been modified by later 
observations. These exceptions count for little against 
the solid merit of the work, in which Milton’s relations 
to astronomy are presented in a just and extremely in- 
teresting and logical way. Milton was trained in the 
Ptolemaic system, which, tho Copernicus had been 
dead some fifty years when he was born, still prevailed 
and had the advantage of being a more poetically man- 
ageable system. Still, Milton knew the Copernican 
system and introduces it more than once into his poem. 
And besides this there was the imaginative conception 
of astronomy,which Milton introduced as a distinctively 
poetic conception of the subject, for which the poet 
alone is responsible. All of these views of the subject 
Mr. Orchard traces in a clear, logical and natural way 
through the poems in an ample series of examples pub- 
lished in full. They show to what a remarkable extent 
Milton embodied, in his great poem, the astronomy of 
the times, both in the accepted Ptolemaic form and in 
as much of the Copernican as could be introduced asan 
alternate choice—and how over both, back and above 
them, his free imagination played, to work the further 
modifications required by the movement and structure 
of the poem. Insuchawork as this we cannot look 
for the cold, literal precision of the philosopher in the 
poet. But, as Mr. Orchard abundantly shows, the 
‘* Paradise Lost’’ exhibits in about equal proportions 
the full and precise knowledge of the philosopher and 
the epic dignity and beautiful diction of the poet. 


By 
(Longmans, Green & 


EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON. An Autobiography. With 
a Supplement by H. L. Wayland, and Critical Esti- 
mates. Edited by E. H. Johnson. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston. $2.50.) 

The subject of this most attractive memoir was one of 
the most interesting and influential of the American 
Baptist divines. In person tall and imposing, with 
strong features, an eagle eye and Roman profile, and a 
touch of Roman austerity in his manner, he was formed 
in body as weil as mind to make his influence felt in the 
denomination to which he belonged; and that influence 
was a good one. In ecclesiastical matters he repre- 
sented Christian liberty and progress. In education he 
stood for the same principles; and tho he filled the seat 
that was not long ‘before filled by the great innovator, 
Dr. Wayland, it will always bego his credit that he left 
more imprint of his Presidency behind him on Brown than 
even Francis Wayland. In some respects the volume 
before us makes an inadequate impression, especially in 
the autobiographic half contributed by Dr. Robinson 
himself. Autobiography is apt to have too much cold 
candor in it, and to come out in lowered tone. Still 
there isa wonderfully interesting biography in the story 
related by Dr. Robinson of his life and training. Those 
who knew him will not fail to note the characteristic 
marks of a delightful vraisemélance in the whole narra- 
tive. The narrative is rich in personal sketches and 
denominational history. and, not rarely, lighted up with 
amusing incidents, as, for example, the story of the late 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, Unitarian pastor in Roxbury, wan- 
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dering by chance on Sunday into Dr. Robinson’s Cam- 
bridge congregation. As he went out he dropped, in 
the kindness of his kind heart, some warm praise 
of what he had heard, in the ear of one of the 
deacons, who forthwith took alarm and _ notified 
his friends that there must be something wrong in 
their preacher when a Unitarian could praise him like 
that. Asa preacher Dr. Robinson made strong points 
inthe pulpit and often swayed his congregation might- 
ily. Cases were known in which, carried beyond them- 
selves, they broke out in applause. The estimates 
given in the latter half of the volume of Dr. Robinson’s 
closing years, as a pastor, a theologian, a seer, a teacher 
of theology, a leader in post-graduate study, a teacher 
of homiletics and a preacher, President of Brown, a 
teacher of philosophy, as colleague at the University 
of Chicago, as an orator and man of letters and as a 
teacher and friend, all coming, as they do, from friends 
and admirers, area remarkable series of portraits and 
studies. They deepen the strong impression which 
Dr. Robinson himself left on us that his power 
was that of the preacher and the teacher; that, while 
his «own theology was not systematically thought 
out and his philosophy in a still more unformed and in- 
complete condition, he possessed in the pulpit a very 
remarkable power of stimulating his hearers and of 
bringing to bear on them the great motives and princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and, in the class room, the power 
of stimulating his students, of guiding them to clear 
ideas and to the full exertion of their powers. The 
impression of his ability in this line among his students 
was sometimes extraordinary. The writer of this note 
recalls one enthusiastic young man who demonstrated 
to his friends the fertilizing effects of the President’s 
instructions on his brain by a series of comparative 
measurements of his head! 


THE THRESHOLD COVENANT; or, the Beginning of Reli- 
gious Rites. By H. Clay Trumbull. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

In some sense this new work by Dr. Trumbull is 

a supplement to ‘‘The Blood Covenant,’’ by the 

same author, and should be read with it. It dis- 

plays the familiarity with Oriental life which we 
should expect of the author of ‘‘ Kadesh-Barnea.”’ 

It is full of facts which throw light on many of 

the dark things of ancient times, and even illuminate 

some mysterious survivals into the life and customs 
of the modern world. As a book of learned illus- 
trations its fascination is irresistible, and its value very 
considerable. Of striking and interesting examples 
the author has accumulated a vast collection which 
takes the whole range of primitive life in every part of 
the world into its sweep. The point of the book is to 
disclose in the threshold the significance of a primi- 
tive altar consecrated by blood shed on it, in man’s first 
attempt to enter into relation with God. Eventually it 
takes a step beyond the threshold itself, and assumes 
to find in a natural function of human life the explana- 
tion of the blood, and the key to its use on the threshold 
as the first step toward the establishment of relations 
with God. The rite of blood sprinkling and the ideas 
connected with itin the mind of the primitive man are 
followed out as aclue to the common origin of many 
customs of the ancient world,such as those which gavea 
sacred character to thresholds, foundation stones, corner 
stones,boundaries,etc. The argument is ingenious, if not 
wholly convincing. As to the clue Dr. Trumbull finds 
in these practices to the primitive religion, the primitive 
altar, the primitive use of blood, and the view of woman 
as the threshold of the race sprinkled with blood, this 
latter portion of the argument we are inclined to reject 
as more ingenious than probable and as too close an ap- 
proach to the idea of phallus-worship and the gross spec- 
ulations of times which, however ancient, were certain- 
ly not primitive, and as laboring under the burden of 

a priori improbability. It strikes one as curiously con- 

tradictory to interpret the sin of Edenas incontinence 

and then to build on the natural basis from which 
it sprung a theory of man’s primitive religion. Dr. 

Trumbull has struck out a very original and valu- 

able fact in his idea of a threshold covenant and its 

bearings upon primitive religion. It is one that may 
well have its influence upon our notions of the history 
of sacrifice and atonement in various religions. The 
error into which he seems to have fallen is that of 
making too much of this thought and of heaping up 
illustrations,with abundant learning, of practices which 
have only a superficial relation with the threshold cere- 
mony. Among minor points to which we would call his 
attention we may mention one on page 78. He refers 
to the ‘‘open hand” as a common symbol ona prayer 
rug in both Turkey and Persia, as if it were related to 
the hand found on Phenician and other monuments. 

Unless we misunderstand what he means, the hand on 

the prayer rug has an entirely different meaning. 

There are two of them to indicate where the worshiper 

shall put his hands when he makes his prostrations to- 

ward Mecca. We would like to know the evidence that 
the Ezyptian crux ansata, and the circle and rod in the 
hand of the Babylonian sun-god (page 201) are sexual 
emblems. We cannot accept Dr. Tylor’s view, adopted 
on page 231, that the cone heldin the hand before the 
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Assyrian sacred tree represents staminate clusters of 
the date palm. The supplement of ‘‘Comments by 
Specialists ’’ might perhaps as well have been omitted. 


THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN ELECTRICITY. 
By Park Benjamin, Ph.D., LL.B. 
& Co. $4.00.) 

It isa long road that is traced in this volume from 
Syrian women, with their amber spindles, to Franklin 
with his kite and the identification of the electrical 
spark with the lightning. Mr. Benjaminhas made the 
long road a delightful one for his readers, and we can 
easily believe his assertion that his own task of literary 
engineering in preparing his book has been only a pleas- 
ure to himself. His stout octavo of 611 pages traces 
the history of one of the most remarkable intellectual 
developments in the whole history of human knowledge, 
and brings it to an end just at the point where the 
romance and picturesque impression of the history is 
greatest and before the drudgery of mathematics and 
scientific experimentation was to be applied to it to 
draw from the new force its ultimate secrets and harness 
it to human uses. Mr. Benjamin's book is one for gen. 
eral readers, and one of the best in that class, composed 
onthe basis of adequate critical knowledge and brought 
together in.a lucid, natural order. The history begins 
with the discovery of the properties of amber. The next 
step is the finding of the lodestone and magnetic ore. 
The polarity of the magnet is the great discovery whose 
inventor it seems difficult even yet to decide on. Mr. 
Benjamin excludes from the list the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Phenicians. He thinks it may have been 
known among some of the early nomad races and car- 
ried by them into China, to which, however, in spite of 
its south-pointing carts and magnetic needles he denies 
the honor of having invented the mariner’s compass. 
In his opinion the Arabs have no better claim, nor the 
Spanish Saracens, nor the other navigators of Spain or 
Portugal. Onthe whole he believes that the compass 
came from the Northmen, ‘and may have originated 
among the Finns. Much remained to be learnedé after 
ships had begun to go to sea with a magnetic needle to 
guide them in need. The great names of Roger Bacon, 
Peter Pergrinus, Henry the Navigator, Vasco de Gama, 
Columbus, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Galileo, and even the Ros- 
icrucians, stand for discoveries, discussions and achieve- 
ments, which count for much in the history Mr. Benja- 
min writes. The newera which began with Copernicus 
brings us to new and all-important discoveries in the 
science of electricity. The new name, new so far as 
general readers are concerned, introduced by Mr. Ben- 
jamin into the history, is that of William Gilbert, 
Queen Elizabeth’s physician. His connection with Ba- 
con and Bacon's with him make a chapter of great 
interest in this work. Our author is now fairly on the 
well-trodden path of modern scientific history, which 
leads down through Galileo, Robert Boyle, Isaac New- 
ton and the French Royal Academy of Science to 
Benjamin Franklin and the practical solution of the 
great problem. We leave to our readers the pleasure 
of reading this history for themselves, fresh in Mr. 
Benjamin’s pages. 


A History. 
(D. Appleton 


THE DEDHAM REcorRDs. Compiled by Don Gleason Hill, 
Town Clerk. (Dedham Transcript, Dedham, Mass.) 
Dedham is an ancient colonial but average New Eng- 
land town of the higher class. Its history is the 
characteristic history of a New England town, and dif- 
fers from the rest only in the public spirit of the citizens 
and the zeal and ability of certain members of the Ded- 
ham Historical Society, who have appropriated the 
money and done the work which the seven volumes 
octavo of the Dedham Records represent. The first four 
volumes we have commented on. The three later vol- 
umes, now before us, contain: the first, An Alphabetical 
Abstract of the Record of Marriages; the second, the 
Record of Births, and the third the Record of Deaths, all 
forthe same period, from 1844 to 1890. They are com- 
piled by the indefatigable Town Clerk, Don Gleason 
Hill, President of the Dedham Historical Society and 
editor of the previous four volumes. The Record of 
Marriages is arranged in the first instance under the 
names of the grooms; but the brides are not slighted, 
their names appear in a special index devoted to them 
alone. These Records, apart from the interest they 
must always have for individuals and their relation to 
family histories and biography in general, contain 
much to attract the attention of students of sociology. 
They furnish a striking illustration, for example, of 
the movement of population. We find in the introduc- 
tion to the Record of Births this: in 1844the whole num- 
ber of poll taxpayers was 938. Of these 913 were born 
inthe United States, and only 12 out ofthem. From 
the voting register in 1890 we find that of the total vot- 
ing list of 1,359 there were born out of the United States 
369. The percentages of births are yet more striking. 
Children born of parents, both born out of the United 
States, 45 percent. If to these we add the percentage 
of births, with one parent only home born(1I per cent.), 
we havea total of 56 percent. These volumes, taken 
in connection with those previously published, make a 
complete and continuous record back to 1638. Itis a 
work which reflects lasting honor on the townas well 
as onthe editor, and will be most useful, not only to 
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antiquarian students but to those who are interested in 
studying the movements and changes of population. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By An- 
drew C. Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.00.) 

This introduction to biblical criticism is a strong, 
sensible and scholarly book. The author is not afraid 
of Higher Criticism as applied to the Bible, and neither 
deprecates its results nor limitsitssphere. He takes a 
liberal view of the @ priori assumptions and conceptions 
under which the critic must goto work, and allows room 
for considerable difference of position as tosuch points 
as the nature of the inspiration of the Scriptures and as 
to the conclusions to be based on such expressions of 
our Lord as ‘‘ Moses wrote.’’ In his otherwise strong 
chapter on rationalism, he seems to have gotten off his 
basis, and to have dropped into a good deal of confu- 
sion. He tells us that human reason is fallible. That 
is as old an observation as it is true; but fallible or in- 
fallible, reason is the only organ we have for the ver- 
ification of truth; and if a pure and simple appeal to 
the reasonableness of a line of action is rationalism, it 
will fare ill with Professor Zenos, for that is just what 
his whole book is. Indefining rationalism he misses the 
point, as so many othersdo. It has nothing to do with 
the validity or invalidity of reason. That is the ony 
organ we have to act onin the premises. The question is 
as to the evidence reason is to admit into the case 
and act on in reaching a conclusion. The rationalist 
puts aside the whole mass of supernatural facts which 
are presented in the Scriptures and which cannot be 
ascertained by ordinary inductive or deductive processes. 
The believer has used his reason on the general and 
particular facts of the case with the result that he has 
seen reason to accept them as valid, convincing and 
authoritative evidence. The transcendant element in 
the case is not any supernatural illumination of the 
mind, but the supernatural facts which lie at the basis 
of Christian history. In any case the appeal is made 
to human reason, fallible, of course, but acting under 
responsibility. Professor Zenos sees this dimly, and 
says*it partly when he asserts (p. 164) that “ faith is 
based on good reasons.”’ His remark (p. 156) that truth 
does not always hinge on its intrinsic force, but some- 
times on the authority of the teacher, is true, but not 
to the point. What is this authority of the teacher but 
the appeal to reason in another form ? 


THE Ecumenicat Councits. By William P. Du Bose, 
S.7.D. (The Christian Literature Co. $1.50.) 

This volume belongs in the ‘‘ Ten Epochs of Church 
History’’ Series, by the same publishers. It is not so 
mucha history asa study,and is designed to exhibit the 
line of Christological development and completion which 
may be traced in Christian theology through the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon and down to the Third Council of Con- 
stantinople. Substantially it is a new study of the Per- 
son of Christ as developed in Christian Theology. The 
work is done independently and by an author who thinks 
for himself, and thinks strongly; but it is done very 
much inthe spirit and method of Dorner. It is nota 
work for babes, but a manly attempt to grapple with the 
deepest, most difficult and comprehensive problems of 
Christian theology. The most characteristic feature 
of the work is the new study of the incarnation. Dr. 
Du Bose gets into no disagreements nor trying critical 
relations with the creeds of the Church. He acts only 
as their interpreter; but he interprets with a freedom 
which to some of his readers will amount toa new view 
and which has far more of the quality of modern 
thought in it than the whole Council of Chalcedon, for 
instance, in its collective capacity could have been con- 
scious of. There is a large element of this thought, and 
much to hold and reward attention, in the author’s pres- 
entation of what he defines as our Lord’s ‘‘ progress- 
ive incarnation.’’ Asto the doctrine of the two natures 
and their relations, we find him so much on our familiar 
paths that our old outstanding difficulties do not dis- 
solve even under the potent touch of so clearand strong 
athinker. We are, however, at loss to understand the 
distinction, which plays so important a part in his pres- 
entation, between the physical and spiritual nature of 
God. The physical in God! Weare lost here. Does 
the author mean the divine relation to the physical 
world, or does he use the word in some general sense 
which is designed to apply to the fundamental mystery 
of the mode and nature of the divine being? In this 
case, however, the value of the distinction as a step 
toward clearing up the relation of the two natures in 
Christ would be very much impaired. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER, 1715-1789. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. $1.60.) 

This volume is the sixth in the published scheme of the 
‘*Periods of European History” Series, and comes from 
the general editor of the series. Three of the volumes 
have already appeared, ‘‘ The Dark Ages,”’ by C. W. C. 
Oman, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford; ‘‘ The Ascendancy 
of France,’’ by H. O. Wakeman, Fellow of All Souls 
and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, and ‘‘ Revolution- 
ary Europe,’’ by H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell. The 
series is to comprise eight volumes and cover as many 
distinct periods of European history, the last being 
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‘*Modern Europe,’”’ by G. W. Prothero, 
Professor of History, University of Ed- 
inburgh. The present volume is the po- 
litical history of Europe during the eigh- 
teenth century down to the French Rev- 
olution, to which it is in some sense an 
introduction. Louis XIV died in 1715, 
and with him the seventeenth century 
ended and a new period began, which 
continued until the States-General assem- 
bled in 1789. Between these limits lies 
the history which is the subject matter of 
this volume. Particular attention has 
been paid to the rise of Russia and Prus- 
sia in this period, and the decline of 
Turkey, Sweden and Poland and the ap- 
pearance of the Oriental question in the 


sphere of European politics. American 
readers will note with attention the 
author’s remarks on the reaction on 


France of its intervention in the war of 
the American Revolution. The point is 
not fully developed; but the author evi- 
jently believes that this intervention 
operated, at least indirectly, to precipi- 
tate the French Revolution and the down- 
fallofthethrone. The merit of the work 
lies in its breadth and soundness. The 
historical relations are well preserved, 
and things are kept in right relations to 
each other. 


Catifotic SociaLism. By Francisco S. 
Nitti. Translated by Mary Mackintosh. 
(Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) This transla- 
tion comes from an English Roman Cath- 
olic lady living in Rome, who, tho deeply 
interested in the attitude of the Church 
to Socialistic questions, felt required to 
dissent from the author on various points 
which are duly noted by her in the text. 
She died before the proofs were revised. 
The work is now introduced to the public 
by David G. Ritchie, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the Scotch Universi- 
ty of St. Andrews. The Italian author, 
Professor Nitti, of the University of Na- 
ples, has already had a work on‘ Popu- 
lation” translated into English. -He has 
been a considerable contributor to the 
Economic Review, the organ of the Oxford 
branch of the Christian Social Un- 
ion. His work is done, for the most 
part, in the colorless impartiality of 
scientific history intended to 
be neither Socialistic nor anti-Socialist- 
ic, Catholic nor anti-Catholic. The 
first Italian edition was published in 
1890, and attracted so much attention 
in Europe that it was believed by some. 
intelligent Roman Catholics to have has- 
tened the Papal Encyclical, published in 
May, I8oI. 
elaborate 


and is 


It opens with a more or less 
review of antiquity as an 
atmosphere in which socialism could not 
sprout, and ending with some exagger- 
ated conclusions as to the attitude of 
Judaism and the Old Testament toward 
property and the communistic revolution 
implied in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
After some general review of the attitude 
of both Catholicism and Protestantism to 
the social question, the author plunges 
into the main subject of his work, and 
limits himself to the history of socialism 
in Roman Catholic communities, and the 
relations of that Church or its represent- 
atives to it. In the closing chapter (XII) 
Prof. Nitti takes up directly the attitude 
of the Popes to socialism. The work is 
well worth the attention of students of 
sociology. While neither partisan nor 
hostile, it is so far friendly as to be ap- 
preciative and, in some respects, rather 
more than this. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND 
THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) This is a 
delightful volume, which must become 
the intelligent tourist’s companion in 
Switzerland and is worthy to form athird 
to be added to Tyndall’s and to Hux- 
ley’s. It presents the scientific key to 
the whole Alpine area and the history of 
its formation. It is illustrated with draw- 
ings, not of the useless pictorial variety, 
but which present the facts of the situa- 
tion to the eye, and indicate what the 
development must have been. For ex- 
ample, they exhibit the lines of the strati- 
fication of mountains, the planes sweep- 
ing up to the summit, truncated, cut off by 
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erosion, and whose angles, when com- 
pleted and carried out in diagram, show 
where the summit once stood and what 
has been carried away by the erosion 
which has reduced it to the present alti- 
tude. The author’s conclusion is that 
the Swiss Alps are of comparatively re- 
cent origin in geologic time, that the 
space they now fill was once a deep sea, 
that they have been raised not by up- 
lifts from below but by lateral pres- 
sure, exerted when they were hot and 
plastic and which crowded the mass to- 
gether and raised the summit in vast 
folds which have again been enormously 
reduced by erosion. It is estimated, for 
example, that from 10,000 to 12,000 feet of 
Strata have been removed from the sum- 
mit of Mt. Blanc. Whether these sum- 
mits are or are not stillrising is an open 
question, which the delicate tests now 
brought to bear on the problem will soon- 
er or later decide. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Lyman Whitney 
Allen. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This poem took the prize offered 
by the Mew York Herald. It is now re- 
vised by the author, and the publishers 
have presented it ina beautiful volume 
of 112 pages. Mr. Allen isa poet of fer- 
vid feeling and has at his command a 
rich gift of expression. The great sub- 
ject stirs him to intense enthusiasm. 
His style is dignified, and many stanzas 
of the poem show broad and deeply sym- 
pathetic imagination. His patriotism 
overflows his lines, and at times almost 
runs away with him; but this will scarce- 
ly be considered a fault by the American 
reader. Indeed, there can be but one 
opinion touching the poet’s high senti- 
ments and intense love of country. He 
has aimed at a sort of epic effect, and in 
a way attained it,even if his work lacks 
something in solidity, directness and 
crystalline clearness. We read this poem 
in its first form, and are glad to note the 
conscientious care given to its revision 
for permanent publication. Alladmirers 
of the great American martyr who are 
collecting Lincoln literature will hasten 
to add this poem to their choice shelf. 
In many ways it is notably excellent, 
and throughout it burns with a pure and 
strenuous heat of imagination. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. By E. P. Evans. (Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00.) A storehouse packed 
from cellar to attic, from title to colo- 
phon, with curious knowledge and gro- 
tesque examples. It is not a compilation 
from other works, but an original study 
of original examples, designed to trace 
them to their source in the ideas, super- 
Stitions and prejudices in which they 





arose. It covers the whole period in 
which ecclesiastical architecture of the 
Roman Catholic type flourished, begin- 
ning with the legendary extravagance of 
the physiology of Christian antiquity, as 
embodied in ‘‘ The Physiologus”’ and its 
influence on art and literature. It traces 
the transformation of this originally seri- 
ous symbolism into satire, and closes 
with a chapter on the ‘‘ Whimseys of Ec- 
clesiology and Symbolology.’’ The author 
exaggerates somewhat the importance of 
his theme as an illustration of the serious 
side of Christian antiquity and medieval- 
ism. His work is replete with learning 
and the fruit of accurate, intelligent ob- 
servation. It is a revelation of the curi- 
ous symbolism and fantastic childishness 
of medieval art as seen in architectural 
decoration. Architectural construction 
is, however, an entirely different matter, 
with which he does not meddle. 


THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; OR, THE 
WITNEss OF HUMAN LIFE TO THE TRUTH 
OF REVELATION. Being the Boyle Lectures 
for 1895. By the Rev. W.C. E. Newbolt, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) The 
form given to the argument relied on in 
these lectures, and the material of which 
it is composed, give it significance, as in- 
dicating the direction of modern thought, 
and weight, as being on a line which is 
sure to be effective. It is, however, a 
line of reasoning which should be taken 
up broadly and freely and not forced too 
strictly into the trammels of dogmatic the- 
ology. The present lectures are open to 
this criticism. They are too theological. 
They follow the order and line of theolog- 
ic system too closely. The substance 
of spiritual reality is in them, but has to 
be picked out by a thoughtful and ob- 
serving reader; whereas the true order 
should be dictated by spiritual reality, 
and the bearings on theology should be 
left to come out as they might. 


THE UNITY OF THE BooK OF GENESIS. 
By William Henry Green, DD., LL.D. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) This 
work is the latest word which Professor 
Green has published in defense of the 
extreme critical conservatism of which 
he is recognized as one of the ablest, and 
perhaps the ablest of defenders. ‘In this 
volume he goes to the extreme of deny- 
ing the documentary composition of Gen- 
esis, and offering various interpretations 
and solutions, which reduce the evidence 
which has been generally accepted as 
establishing that point to accident or in- 
significance. It is an elaborate work, 
based on the author’s conviction that the 
assumption of the documentary composi- 
tion of the text would prove fatal to the 
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divine authority of the book and, of ne 
cessity, fatal to its Mosaic authorship. 
It is safe to say that all that can be said 
in support of these propositions is said 
by Professor Green, and in the most for- 
cible manner. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF 
Jesus: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE HIs- 
TORICAL Sources. By Alfred Williams 
Anthony, Professor of N. T. Exegesis, 
Cobb Divinity School. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) We are attracted 
to this volume as a plain and yet critical 
review of the historical argument for 
Christianity which general readers can 
fully appreciate. The author begins 
with arguments drawn from heathen and 
Jewish sources, and from these passes to 
examine at length and one by one the 
arguments from Christian sources. His 
critical instinct is keen, and he does not 
hesitate to set aside the spurious for- 
geries and illusions which have beeh at- 
tached to the body of Christian apolo- 
getics, last among them the invention of 
M. Nicolas Notovitch’s ‘‘ Unknown Life 
of Christ.’2 The book closes with an ex- 
amination of the New Testament evidence 
as presented in the Gospels, the Synoptic 
Problems and a brief, vigorous, summary 
review. 


Stupies IN ANCIENT History. The 
Second Series. Comprising an Inquiry into 
the Origin of Exogamy. By the late John 
Ferguson McLennan. (Macmillan & Co. 
$6.00.) This work, edited by the widow 
of Mr. McLennan, in concert with Mr. 
Arthur Platt, is a supplementary series 
of unfinished Studies, brought out to 
follow ‘‘ The Patriarchal Theory,’’ 1885, 
and the new edition of the first series of 
‘* Studies in Ancient History,’ 1886. The 
present publication includes papers ona 
variety of topics connected with anthrop- 
ological history, such as the proper 
method of inquiry, the mode of handling 
the evidence, kinship, totemism and 
marriage, and a number of papers on 
various points connected with exogamy. 
The papers in the following sections of 
the volume relate to anthropological his- 
tory of the aborigines of Australia, 
America and Africa. The work is chiefly 
important to students of anthropol- 


ogy. 


Tue FAMILY A NECESSITY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By the Rev. John B. Robins, D.D. 
(Methodist Book & Pub. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. $1.00.) This is a piece of whole- 
some plain speaking—bold, sensible, and 
very much to the point, with an impor- 
tant chapter on the regeneration of chil- 
dren and another on the adoption of 
children in childless families. 
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‘ 


THE DATINATION OF THERON WARE 








JUST PUBLISHED 


By H. G. WELLS 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 








By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


IN A DIKE SHANTY 









By GILBERT PARKER 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


BEING FURTHER TALES OF PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 


Author of ‘When Valmond Came to Pontiac ” 








THE THLINKETS OF NORTHERN ALASKA (Illustrated) 








A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF SANTAYANAS SONNETS 








By CLYDE FITCH 


Some Correspondence and Six Conversations 








STONE & KIMBALL, Publishers, New York 
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Literary Notes. 


MESSRS. 


.‘*‘ Meadow-Grass, 
New England Life,” 


from the trade throughout the country. 


....George du Maurier, author 


tober number of Harper's Magazine. 
There will be many of the author’s char- 
acteristic illustrations, depicting a hero 
whom he describes as ‘‘in reality the 
simplest, the most affectionate, the most 
good-natured of men.”’ 


..Fleming H. Revell Company have 
just published ‘‘A Cycle of Cathay,” by 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who was for twenty- 
six years President of the Imperial Tung- 
wen, College at Peking. He has been 
fittingly chosen to deliver an address to 
Earl Li, the Chinese Chancellor, concern- 
ing whom he wrote an interesting article 
in last week’s INDEPENDENT. 


....A curio in journalistic lines is pub- 
lished at Port Angeles, Wash., called 
the Daily ‘‘ Pop.”’ It is a little two-sheet 
folder, ‘‘ issued every day in the week 
except Sunday,” with this announcement 
of its political faith appearing at the head 
of the editorial page. ‘‘ For President, 
. For Vice President, Thomas E. 
Watson, ot Georgia.” Itinvites the pub- 
lic to ‘‘ Bring in anything we can use for 
subscription to the ‘ Pop.’ We are will- 
ing to exchange labor with you; butter, 
eggs, chickens, vegetables, wood, pota- 
toes, strawberries, most anything.’’ The 
foJlowing is a characteristic editorial: 

‘‘We was reading the other day of the 
American Eagle being plucked of all its 
feathers by the monied power. We know 
of a new ointment that has the virtue of 
making the feathers grow again. We had 
ought to keep thisa secret to ourselves; 
but it is too bad to let the poor bird go 
naked, so we will tell it. The ointment has 
only one word, and that is the Referendum; 
the way to apply it is to vote the Populist 
ticket. The bird is too sacred to be without 
feathers.” 


....A great impulse will be given to the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy by a new 
work, ‘‘Bacon vs. Shakspere,’’ by Mr. 
Edwin Reed, well known as an authority 
on this subject, to be published September 
15th, by Joseph Knight Company, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Reed will give a complete history 
of the discussion as it was initiated by Lord 
Byron in 1821, renewed by Earl Beacons- 
field in 1835, discussed by Miss Delia Ba- 
con in 1856, and finally forced into public 
notice by the general interest of the pres- 
ent literary world. It is Mr. Reed’s 
hope, since the works of Shakespeare and 
Bacon are easily accessible to all, that 
by a critical comparison of their writings 
and the lives of the two men, the problem 
may be finally solved. The book will 
have a large number of illustrations. 
One of especial interest is the facsimile 


of the cover of one of Bacon’s manu- 
script volumes, bearing the names of both 
Shakespeare and Bacon curiously and 
significantly intermingled on the page. 


Books of the Week. 


A Lover in Homespun, and Other Stories. 
Clifford Sm yl 74x5. 





F. 
pp. 201, Philadel ia: 
HEORTY AMCMEB.. 02. cco ccccccccccccccsosccoccecces 
Fifty Lunches. —s . Kenedy-Herbert. wee 

ee. 12. New York: Edward Arnold......... 


Through the Subarctic Forest; —- of a 
Canoe Journey. By Warburton — 9X04, 
pp. xvi, llustrated. The sa 

Out of the Woods: A Romance of t Camp Life. 

y Geo. a Fisher, Jr. 7x44, pp. 270. Chicago: 
EG. Wetbang & O0..-...c2ceseccccseccceseenes, 

Psicologia Fisiologica del Dott. Giuse Man- 
tov 6x44, pp. 16. Milano: Uirico 

Enciclopedia Dantesca. Vol I. By Dr. G. A. 

Scattazzini. 734x5, pp. A 1169. Res. same 

Recent rae in Bible Lands: 
and Res By J. *. MeCuray, F. 3 ss, 
H. V. Hilprecht, a! = Sayce. F. Homm 

H. Ward, J. P. iW, hd 
pp. = 


M. 
Eatvea b A ptnprecnt: 8x 
269. lllustrated. Philadelphia : ohn 


Wattles & Co. 

The Second Coming of Christ. By Well-Known 
Preachers. 7 a 127. Chicago: The 
Bible Institute Colportage Association. 
POOP... .ccccccccccsccccescocccccccccccccccssccece 

Turtles, Seoken, Frogs and Other Reptiles 

ba Oy Amphibians of "Sew England 4 one y 4 
North. ty Edward Knobel. pp. 4 
Illustrated. Boston: Bradlee Whidden. 


$0 %5 


100 


015 


090 

How to See the Point and Place It; Punctuation 
without Rules of Grammar. By John G. Scott. 
434, DP. en New York: 154 W. 35th St. 


By, Willa Li 3 ie. x04, 


0 15 
Cinder-Path Tales. 


pp. 210. Boston: 100 


Socio-Economic ay urine Makers. ‘By 
Yours Truly. Pp. 2%. Boston: Aremh 


CorpELAND & Day announce 
the publication of a paper edition of 
Thirteen Stories of 
by Alice Brown, in 
compliance with many requests received 


of 
‘‘Trilby’’ and ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” begins 
a new novel, ‘‘ The Martian,” in the Oc- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Addresses. Educational, Political, Scientific, Re- 








mestions and Topics for College Students 


- vormal Classes. Prepared by the Rey. C. 


Lowe, Ph.D. Part I, Creation—Solomon. 
cagxtie. pp. %. Tiffin, O.: E. R. Good & 
Brother 


An mg Deen. By Hattie A. . Cooley. 
1D. 296. : The 
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ar ry go ay ary. <— é‘ 
LARA OLTON, [ISABEL UBBARD, 
KATHARINE 8. WOODWARD, ¢ Principals. 





APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


SEPTEMBER. 


By Davip A. WELLS. 


Principles of Taxation. 
ders the definition, object, and sphere of tax- 


III. Cons 
.— 


he Symperchosraph : A Study in Impression- 
ist ane oy y DAVID STARR JORDAN. Ridicules ex- 
travagant anticipations of what the new light rays may 
show. 

Some Modern Views of the Cell. By James 
ELLis HUMPHREY. An important contribution to popu- 
lar physiological knowledge. 

Illusions and Hallucinations. 


By Prof. W. 
R. NEWBOLD. 


About visions and ghost seeing. 


Dust and Sand Storms ot the West. By 
Prof. J. A. UDDEN. Shows how large and important a 
phenomenon they are. 


The Potter’s Artamong Native Ameri- 
cans. By ALice D. Lk PLoNGEON. Illustrated. Show- 
ing the graceful designs. 

Other articles: The a Quegien ; Immigra 

hi New Woman " 
rico Ferri on *Homicid ie; io of ‘the oan Milkweed : "1 


Cambodian Primary School; Sketch of Samuel Luther 
Dana (with Portrait). 


Correspondence; Editor’s Table; Scientific Litera- 
ture; Fragments of Science. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


Lineoln’s Speeches and Writings. 
Edited and compiled by L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


CLOTH, $1.25. 
This contains all of Lincoln’s Writings which have 
ome to be considered as classic. Address orders to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Sth Ave., corner ‘21st ‘St. ng New York. 


- GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and all kindred Societies, rs ‘to every 
Father and Mother in the United Sta 

Prepare your own Family Chart, an a, pleasant 
and fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so. There is a lot of oa in peqeemte a 
genealogical record. Every one may. The forms are 
mailed to you in books of six, FIFTY * CENTS. and of 
thirteen, ONE DOLLAR. address. > om Family 
Record Co., 199 Congress St., Brook . 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O, 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y¥. 

% Leading fitting school for Cor- 

* nell. Tuition and home, $65). 
New $30,000 residence. ‘J believe 

“8 the Cascadilla School to be one af 

the best preparatory schools in 

the country.”—J.G. SCHURMAN, 


se Pres. of Cornell University. Ad 
Cascadilla 8. Residence. * dress C. V. PARSELL, A.M.,Pria. 


Miss Dana "5 School for Girls, 

Mise Dan New Jersey, will reo Jn September 23. 
Certificate admits to "Brith, Wellesley and Baltimore 
Colleges. Music and Art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Nearness to New 
special advantages. _ Boarding pupils, . 8700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus | 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 

73% Madison Avenue, New York. 


~ DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 


A select school for a limited number of pupils. Stu- 
dents prepared for all colleges. Circulars on applica- 
tion. Tee eopens Tuesday, October Ist. 


Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel,N.Y. 








York affords 


Sist year begins Sept. Mth. New nasium and 
music hall. “An excellent educational institution.”— 
Chauncey M. Depew. “A delightful home school.”— 


Margaret Bottome. ius catalogue. 


AMES M. YEAGER, D.D., Pres. 


i ENGLEWoop, N .J. (14 miles from New York). 
Sth 
Dwight School for Girls, vec-. 
College pre i special courses; fine edvente es in 
Music and MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR. 


RuopeE IsLanp, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept. 8th. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 


GLENDAL FEMALE 


COLLECE 
de ag miles north of Senlesel. 


‘tifal and heal 
Some cs tle and Colle- 
jome care tae ee - ison usie, Art, etc., with 
Glendale, Ohio, 


MISS GIBBONS’ SC HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ano fifth weet Primary and advanced classes. 
Reopens Sept. 1896. Preparation for all colleges. 

A few boarding scholars taken. 

Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. 55 W. 47th St., 





ty course eae ot 
Bes 


N.Y. 


Home Preparator School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Special course for young ladies not taking the College 
preparatory course. Address Mies A. M. Goopnrow. 











STATIONERY, ETC. 








AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the su ision 
of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, and we are 
prepared to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 





THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson Kiver 
Valley. A record of forty-two as of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. rvatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 43d year begins Sept. 16th. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., 
Principal, Claverack, N.Y 


LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 


Ry oe. under the care of the Presby- 
ane f Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
Seamed Berentific: Civil, El ~aaene and Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemical Course: 

For Catalogues, etc., address the Registrar. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladie 48th sees. College pre’ 
SAMUEL WELLS “BUCK, +» Poughkeepsie 








uration . 
i i 











Whiting’s 


The latest triumph in 





“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on. 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


Woven Linen Paper 


the art of paper making is the correct paper to use in 


Send to us for samples, and 





HOLYOKE 





1% 


PUD, COvesceverccesererscessseverssnccecesesennees 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148, 150 and 1g2 Duane Street, New York 








ilgious. By J.T. Edwards d Publish Mrs. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
n& Mal Cine o. EL hacebeetbees se chescsovernedeeseoonbecesssens 100 | Beardin nd Day ool for Girls, 15 West 
pp. 26. New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincin —~ séch Street, NEW YORK CITY. Thorough’ English 
nati: Curts & Jennings..............+.+eeeeeeeee Robert Whitaker McAll. Founder of tha McAll aca [ie a tem Caveat p ee ll = 
The Church’s One Foundation, and Other Ser- Mission, Paris. A ee = by Bisel. Catherine Aiken’s Meth od of Concentrated Attention in 
mons. By the Rev. B. F. Barrett. Edited Souvenir by His Wife. 8x5, pp. Mind Training a special feature; also conversational 
from y% Manuscripts, by His Daughter, Ger- rated. New York, Chicago: irleming i. 59 | French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
trude A. Barrett. 8x5, pp. vill, 362. German- a he cancun ected siecdctedetcccicscisvenees 1 special students. 
— Penn.: Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 90 75 A Cycle | Catha’ ‘tei co, South ay yy pti a 
occ cccccccccccccer cece pe ccces ceecceesccescecce ‘ ersona eminiscenes. By NAZARETH 
What Is an Honest Doilar? By Fair Play. 84x a ios -D. 834x534, pp. 464. Illus- 200 NAZARETH HALL, Penna. * 
534, pp. 31. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pape 0 15 rated. The sam e. set eeeeeeereeeeenens Pik Ghai Skea (Moravian) Military Academy. Founded 1785. Pre- 
A History of Rome to the Death of Cusar. By W.. Adolph, and How He Found the “Beautiful pares for business or college. Modern equipment ; home 
w, M. D. Leigh, M.A. 8x54, Lad By Fannie J. Taylor. [Illustrations by care ; healthful location. Term opens Sept. 16, 1896. $880. 
oa xvi, "575. ‘illustrated. New York: Long- Helene Toerring. 734x354, pp.85. The same.. 050 | For circulars, address, Rev. C.C. Lantus, Principal. 
mans, IIIS 5 25 <<. ccd do axscoucceasevens. 200 
Bipestery, and ccoomamtaes Geometry 4 ee ee ee eee 
Edgar H. Nichols, A.B. 74x54, pp. Fit, 1 s : 
The A LeccdebetpatepedeadentWelbhdedeiinnenwcess 0% EDUCATION. — 
Beautiful Songs and Living Fountain. For Sun- 
day-School , Yo ung People’s Meetings, Revi- For 
vals, ete. B By 8 L Straub. 734x644 pp. 30. ABBOT ACADEMY Young Ladies. 
Chicago: 8. W. ipa OB... <.2.2ccr<co0sec<- 03 — its 68th pa September 17th, offering enlarged 
Immigration Fallacies. By an Chetwood, Jr. "Cotege ntti — a Courses of studies and 
646x414, pp. 146. Boston: Arena Pub.Co....... Mise fs ng Course 
AURA . WATEON, "Prineipal, Andover, Mass. 
Our Tour c Avsene the Pe a orld. Containing 2>> gaunt ae 
i le 0; a ’ 
omy DD. 268. Chicago: 1 H. Kerr & to. 100 MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 
rlatf: Pearls for Temperance Workers and 
ot Reform rmers. C ‘ampiied by Lilian M. ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
Heath. 734x5, pp. xii, New York: Funk - for young a Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art 
& Wagnalls | Oe 0% annrss Witt itr MORES Poincipal Mo for College S - 
by Ry va ae. ¥. 218. Now op 0 ad = ————ee In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
31, Tiwetraced” 1044x7 rederick sas BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. cal events of every nature, with —— 
SEnnEeTranay eevamioerersvescvon=s-vsscowenerees . John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th year. Prepa- | hensive courses in music, elocution and moc 
How wine cok Letin. A serie of By Stephen W: ration for ant college and for business. Music. Hew ern languages, under a per — rs that 
nglis N : 2 ° re-proof building for es gious control. Low ther, with a large, com- 
Rit dit oso "New Xone: Sonar: | ret Send forenaonte mee age gph a 
Dox ce Seas enCuctenetarsorwensasdaneseoseses W.S. SOLE, Ph.D., pal, Blairstown, N. J. 
on we the jHutchinsons (Tribe of geme’.. By EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blsirstows, abhi wonder that the 
ohn Wallace Hutchinson. Compiled and Ec 
iced by Charies E. Mann, with Introduction by BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF N En 1 4a: d 
‘rederic ouglass. Yols I an - 8x6, pp. 
xvill, 495, 416. Illustrated. Boston: Lee’ & LAW, ew g n 
Shepard Ragen ce acer eRe 5 00 New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Protestantism. A Study inthe Direction of Re- 
ligious Truth and ‘hristian : oe. By Ed- Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. OF 
ware. Caer, AS i - onservatory music 
The Poccetiaetinderukinenuctwarcenes ugeeeee we 150) 7° HE EB BROOKLY See Se Bonn 
bsti for Christian . a P * 
“ae olte “Shinn, DD. 7 xd34, Dp. 87. ing and Day School for Giris. 46th year CS Septem has become the most famous of its kind ‘in 
New : Thomas Whittaker................. 0%” ber 24th. College preparation. Terms $ For cire a 
Bible 


America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 
63d year. Send for illustrated’ catalogue. 
Col. LOU ISH. ORLEM AN, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th. 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. kor 
Setelogue s and Illustrated Princip nt, address 

AR LAN P. AMEN, Principal,Exeter, N.H. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 27th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for an é Sollege, Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent ‘Physical 
Director. Spacious. —— and athletic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H.K. TRASK, intent 


St. George’s Hall, St. George’s Md. 
In the highlands, 15 miles from Baltimore. 2ist year. 
A limited home schoei for Boys, Individual instruc- 
tion. Primary, academic, business courses. Extensive 
athletic grounds, new buildings, moderate conveniences. 
J. C. Kingar, A.M. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y Y- 
wM. VERBECK. 


Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 2th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. Freperic Drirps, principal. Miss MAry 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1886. _Standard remains unchanged. 


Apply to 


Sixty-second year begins October 


University * Confers LL.B., also (for 
Law School ph wt courses) LL.M. 


Tuition $100. No incidental fee. 
Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University 
Washington Square, East, or Prefessor I. F. 
RU nanan 120 nner tains N. Y. City. 


The Western University of Pennsylvania, 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning in 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its Collegiate and 
Engineering Departments afford unrivaled ad- 
vantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for Catalogue to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gyuscciom, bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanita arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 
= begins Sept. 10°%. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


remiss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





___ THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINARIES. 


HARTFORD 62d Seeneen.s 7, 1896, 
U ned afd EOLOCICAL 
nexcelled Advantages AR Y, 


for College Ee 
ARTFORD,CO NN. 


The McCormick 


Theological Seminary, 


Term opens Thursday, September 24. 


Rooms drawn by new students at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Opening address at 30’clock, p.m. Work begins promptly 

in alldepartments. For catalogue or other information 
dress “ FacuLty,” 1060 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 





_Obertin Theological Seminary. 62d yearope 
September 23d, with special advantages in the Col — 
and the Conservatory’ Pf Music. E. 1. Boswortu, Sec. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
— next Term will begin Wednesday, September 23d 


The Faculty will meet in the President's room at 9:30 
DBin receiving — for admission. Rooms will 
raw 


The opening "address oy PRESIDENT HIAS- 


TINGS will dotiveres =, Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
YALE DIVIN ITY SCHOOL 








CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





day, Sept. 24th, at E. M. KINGSLEY, Sec. 
The next term will begin on Thursday, Septembe: 
drawn on the day previ revious, ‘Ap. 
ications to be made to Professor Georce B. STEVENS 
tary, New Haven, Conn, 
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Financial. 
Depreciated Wages and Prices. 


IN our last issue were given quota- 
tions trom the writings of economists 
and United States Ministers, showing 
the condition of affairs under the silver 
standard in certain South American 
countries, The figures quoted showed 
that while wages had indeed risen 
under the currency depreciation, prices 
of commodities had advanced in greater 
proportion, leaving every salary or 
wage earner worse off than before. 

But these were South American 
countries; would the same rule apply 
to a silver standard in the United 
States? Yes, with this difference; 
that the income-earning population in 
the United States, being more intelli- 
gent and more determined to enforce 
their right to fair wages, would not 
wait as long as South American labor- 
ers before striking for an advance in 
wages equivalent to the advance in 
prices. Yet even so, wages would lag 
behind prices, with violent fluctuations, 
and the laborer would find his dollars 
not worth what they are now. And 
when he had caught up he would only 
be where he started—no better off after 
all his efforts. 

Fortunately we are able to say from 
our own history just what effect cur- 
rency depreciation would have upon 
American. wages. After the breaking 
out of the Civil War, partly asthe result 
of the disturbance of trade, but largely 
because of the suspension of specie 
payments by the Government and the 
banks and the issue of irredeemable 
paper money, gold went to a premium, 
an increasing premium, as the war went 
on. As before stated, a premium on 
gold means an advance in the prices of 
food and clothing. 

In 1892 the United States Senate, 
through a committee of which Senator 
Aldrich was chairman, undertook by 
the aid of experts an exhaustive exami- 
nation into the course of wages and 
prices in the United States since 1840. 
The results were printed in four vol- 
umes, which may be consulted by any 
of our readers in any large library. In 
this report the averages of wages and 
prices in 1860 were taken as normal, or 
100%, and the changes were figured as 
related (higher or lower) to this assumed 
standard. Furthermore, prices were 
averaged according to the proportion 
of use of the different articles in the 
average family, and wages according to 
the importance (in numbers of em- 
ployés) of the different industries tabu- 
lated. Thus we get as fair a compari- 
son as figures are capable of making. 
Moreover, the statistics are official, 
and impartially compiled and _ pub- 
lished. 

The following table shows the results 
by percentages in the manner explained; 
after 1865 the quotations are given for 
each five years: 





Hnu> wuce¢ 
Seas BS um 
Sass. Seals 
pete) 6S SES 
segcké SESE 
ofssS oes. 
E505 & x 5a -E- 
Soveas Svv0an 
Year OS SES OS FES 
1860... .scceee 100 100 
ee 95-9 100.7 
PRR. <. consens 102.3 103.7 
1863.....00e0 122.1 118.8 
ere 149.4 134.0 
OS, cinwesnte 190.7 148.6 
BPO. ov kesscce 130.4 167.1 
ees 119.8 158.0 
1880. cocccccce 103.4 143.0 
eee ee 95-4 155-9 
oo eye 96.2 168.6 
These figures deserve study. In 1865 


wages had advanced 49%, but prices 
had increased gij—that is, had 


THE 


nearly doubled. From 1875 to 1880 
the panic reduced the general aver- 
age of wages, which were raised again by 
the prosperity following the resumption 
of specie payments in 1879; so that in 
1891 prices were lower than in 1860, 
but wages were 69% higher. A com- 
parison of these averages for 1865 
and for 1891 will convince any one that 
disturbance of trade or of the gold 
standard works against the wage-earner, 
while adherence to that standard with 
the least disturbance in business is the 
end for which every income earner 
should strive and vote. 


iain: Affairs. 


Uptothis time the amount of gold 
engaged abroad for shipment to this city 
and already received here is about $14,- 
000,000, and the effect of this move- 
ment has been to greatly strengthen 
confidence in the financial situation, 
tho there is still much of uneasiness 
and distrust. It would not be easy to 
overestimate the importance of this 
movement of gold to our shores at this 
time, for it promises to bring speedy re- 
lief to our financial structure in two re- 
spects in which it is now specially need- 
ed. These are the money market and 
the Treasury gold reserve. Money the 
past week has loaned at as high as 18% 
on call, while sales of commercial paper 


and time loans on collateral have been °‘ 


closed at from 7 to 12%, according to 
the urgency of the position of the 
borrower. Such being the position of 
the market, it was with much satisfac- 
tion that our public-spirited banks and 
bankers saw exchange resume its sen- 
sationa] decline of the previous week 
under free offerings of bills of nearly 
all kinds, and reach a basis which 
showed a very fair profit on im- 
portations of gold, in spite of 
advances in the price of the yel- 
low metal by all the great foreign 
banks. There was no _ hesitation 
about making purchases of specie 
abroad; for on all sides the opinion 
was expressed that we are to see a con- 
tinuation of the imports for some time 
to come, as the natural result of the 
large favorable trade balance. There 
can be little doubt that the gold re- 
ceived will go into the banks quite 
promptly, and the latter will be ready 
to turn it over to the Treasury in ex- 
change for small currency which they 
can supply to the country for the pur- 
pose of moving the crops. It is also 
rea: onably certain that the addition of 
about $20,000,000 to the New York 
bank reserves will enable the extension 
of increased accommodation to business 
interests, and lessen the tension expe- 
rienced during the greater part of Au- 
gust. The bills of exchange against 
which the engagements of gold have 
been made were of many different de- 
scriptions. Some were bankers’ drafts 
sold against foreign credits in a specu- 
lative way. Some were loan bills sold 
by merchants. Some were bills that 
houses frightened about the currency 
outlook had bought recently, and had 
been holding out of the market until 
satisfied that there was to be compar- 
atively plain sailing; and others were 
regular commercial drawings. The mar- 
ket was confident that the supply of 
commercial bills would continue to in- 
crease. There has this season been less 
than the usual amount of such exchange 
sold in advance of its actual making 
and delivery, and the fact that freight 
engagements for grain to the amount of 
30,000,000 bushels from all ports have 
been made for the. next six weeks or two 
months indicates clearly that there is 
to be an enormous export movement of 
produce quite promptly. All the steam- 
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ship lines at this port are engaged for 
practically their full grain capacity for 
all sailings until early in October. The 
demand is for accommodation for wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and flaxseed. Of 
flaxseed 1,000,000 bushels have recently 
been taken for export, chiefly to the 
Continent. Much curiosity is felt re- 
garding the export movement of grain, 
inasmuch as there is no demand at the 
moment abroad to attract it in such 
largeamounts. The facts of the matter 
are that Mr. Morgan’s exchange syndi- 
cate has been instrumental in perfect- 
ing plans to carry a large amount of 
grain abroad, and that this scheme has 
been forwarded by the demoralization 
of railroad rates in the West, which has 
made the farmers more ready to ship 
their surplus of the last crops at the 
ruling low market prices. The one 
point in connection with this large grain 
movement about which New York is 
dissatisfied is that a large part of the 
business is being done through other 
ports of exit. 


In the stock market business all the 
week was dull, and prices were only 
moderately well held. The tightness 
of the money market prevented the 
gold engagements from having their 
full legitimate effect, and trading was 
almost entirely of a professional char- 
acter. No gain was shown in the out- 
side demand for securities, and London 
was a small seller on balance. Move- 
ments from day to day were not worth 
detailing. The bear leaders at onetime 
utilized the failure of a large local dry- 
goods house, but close observers thought 
that their chief desire was to get prices 
down without selling many stocks. 
Other large operators laid much stress 
on Mr. McKinley’s letter of acceptance, 
claiming that as it was clearly and 
strongly for gold it ought to make a 
moderate advance in prices. On the 
whole, the political situation was the 
subject of more favorable comment 
than in the previous week, and Mr. 
Harrison’s speech had not a little 
effect upon sentiment. In many stocks 
the market was ina peculiar position. 
They were apparently oversold, if one 
could judge by the demand for them 
in the loan department of the Stock 
Exchange, but it was suspected that 
they were made to appear scarce by 
their friends in order to facilitate liqui- 
dation. This is an old trick, and there 
was much talk of such a state of affairs in 
some of the higher-priced Gould stocks. 
Other conditions which operated to 
discourage general buying were the 
doubts felt as to the position of the 
steel combination and the continued 
demoralization of railroad rates. The 
rate controversy seemed to have become 
lest vicious in the Middle West, but it 
was seen in its worst form in the St. 
Paul and Duluth territory and in the 
South, where rates on water routes 
were involved. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

saree. popes ®. 2. worry 

RMD, cbs ccces Tas “acreeew 549100 
74,474,200 ae 2,576,500 
GOMER Gc o5-n.5- 451,934,300 458,298,600 6,363,800 
Cireulation ..... 17,055,500 16,365,800 "689,700 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


aie ae asia $47,345,700 $46,796,600 *549,100 
aay tenders. . 74,474,200 77,050,700 2,576,500 
Total reserve... $121,819,900 $123,847,300 $2,027,400 
oY require ed 
t deposits. . 112,983,700 114,574,650 1,590,950 
$8,836,200 $9,272,650 436,450 








a 's res’rve. 





* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
« «$39,149,925 

» 65,820 





Aug. 3ist, Saas. 
1894—Surplus 





Sept. ist, "; . 825 
geet. 2d, L ma Deniit i k ee 
Sept. 5th, joi—eurplus.. PRI AREAS vcseeee 99156,400 
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Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending August 29th...... my Y 211 » 
Clearings week ending August 22d.. R ao 
Balances week ending August 29th. vr A asa 
Balances week ending August 22d........... 27,429,257 tr 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quo*2 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 
ER cccciiccnsscusssnbondoessubousenescpetes 4.3134-1 

Sight... "Seg 
Cables ebsepenacvenesocioecs  & —4 


Documents for payment..................200006 4.30 -803¢ 
o i. a 4.81%4-1% 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, clos- 


ing as follows: 
Bid. Asked 
or) ss 


28 
New 4s, enon. 





BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending August 29th were as follows: 
Fourth National........ 162% | State of New York.. 107 

CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
















































_-- Sales. Bid. Asked. 
err rr 325 300 shen 
a. Exchange.......... 100% 160 17 
EN inciscidesseecssecesbem 291 275 ae 
Broadwa > Seer 238 aay 240 
Butchers’ and ah ers’ - 139 120 
Central National. 123 120 135 
Chase National. . 225 400 
Chatham......... 300 270 300 
Chemical........ 4,105 4,000 4,200 
BT ae chakdvnwedcesedesesescees 462 500 730 
Citizens’ 125 ones 130 
Columbia. . 185 175 185 
Commerce. . 206 ae 202 
Continental. - 13 130 Bt 
Corn —e-- -- «286 ete 290 

I onic denn 5isnscbenve® 136 120 “ane 
leventh. Ward See 275 200 echie 
i acnasersves poo 270 
‘ifth Avenue... 025, 2,700 nae 
‘irst National..... eae 2,850 cae 
First National of S 125 wen eee 
Fourteenth Street... -- 1 ae 175 
——. wetapet BES ae 16246 eae 170 
Franklin........... 2 a nae 9% 
Gallatin National. . 300 290 315 
Garfield National.. 140 ree 
German American. 113 105 110 
i Exghange. 360 “ame 
165 195 
157 ene 
ones 525 
140 peje 
160 sets 
120 peas 
TO) =e Ste 
180 190 
oe 140 
cus 180 
cau 135 
110 ae 
Metropolis............ 400 
Mount Morris........ 100 
. IE pee 
MOSBRE. 202002000000 sie 150 
N oa 190 sine 
New York......... -. SB 217 235 
New york County. .. 580 610 srk 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 95 
New York Produce Ex....... 120 114 
CL pita ceendacesahienesiene 112 105 115 
Nineteenth Ward.. 135 135 Pees 
North America - 130 125 aa 
Oriental....... -- 12 esos 195 
Pacific...... -- 187 180 
RR 261% 250 260 
Seen 249 230 
eS 109 100 Llu 
Republic........... 14846 135 
Seaboard sr ae 173 170 174 
Second National.. 350 45 
Seventh National... cooe 113K 100 Lae 
Shoe and Leather............. 97 90 98 
SR A ckniescponsas - 3815 wigs 
Southern National. 1114 105 
State of New York 107 105 110 
Third National..... 108 103 viet 
radesmen’s....... 90 85 95 
[Twelfth Ward.. 13 130 eaeh 
eee 200 saa 
nion Square........ 195 175 205 
United | States eaeten 175 
Western Nation - 109 114 
RG ERR cane 275 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. New five-dollar and two-dollar 
certificates are now in general circula- 
tion. 


. The doors of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange are still closed, and the prob- 
abilities are that they will remain closed 
for the present, owing to the failure of 
the Moores and the complications in the 
Diamond Match and the Biscuit stocks. 


.The valuable coal deposits in 
Washington and Greene Counties, 
Penn., south of the main line of the 
Panhandle and extending west of the 
Ohio River and east to the Monon- 
gahela, are attracting the attention of 
railroad men and coal operators. 


.The official returns show that 
French imports during the past seven 
months increased 215,000,000 francs 
over those of the same period of 1895. 





mo 


nan hen si Oe eae 
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The exports increased 73,000,000 francs 
in the same time, as compared with the 
first seven months of 1895. 


.... The Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road will be sold September 16th, 
and the Philadelphia and Reading on 
September 23d. The holders of the se- 
curities in these properties are agreed 
on the terms of sale, and the probabili- 
ties are that everything will be consum- 
mated in a satisfactory manner. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
25 shares Columbia Granite Construction 
and Manuf. Co., $100 each.............-5 
300 shares New York, Lack. and West..105% 
$1,300 City of Minneapolis, Minn., certifi- 


cates of indebtedness................$300 
1 certificate New York Produce Exchange, 
SUV GUC PIG Ss 65:6 o:0.505 6000400000000 Qt 


$30,000 The Columbia Type Writer Manu- 
facturing Co. Ist 6%............-..$75 lot 
$25,000 Elmira Municipa: Improvement Co. 
Ist 5% $35,900 41 receivers’ certificates of 
the Elmira National Bank of Elmira, 
N. Y., upon which 55% has been 
DMIs i.c5i60 bipisratiargn oe loeemeareaieis vie. 0 oeQS;000 
15 Shares Manuf’s’ Trust Co., B’klyn....200 
$2,000 Suffolk County Gas Co. bonds......10 

....R. M. King, the cotton expert, 
who has had a correspondence with 
the entire cotton belt, has issued the 
following bulletin: 

‘In North Texas, not over one-third of 
the area has been visited by rains at all, 
and it is safe to say not one acre in 100 
has had enough to suffice the present 
needs of the plant. 

‘“‘Notwithstanding the recent showers, 
we do not hesitate to advance the opin- 
ion that the great ‘monster’ crop of 1896, 
that wasto be, has surely miscarried, and 
the crop that was sold in May and June 
for a ten million bale crop will be under 
seven million bales, and before the last 
of September we will probably see the 
bulk of the North Texas crop ready tor 
the market if not sold.”’ 


....Minneapolis sales of flour con- 
tinue large, amounting last week to 
450,900 barrels. The steady advance 
in wheat up to Saturday caused orders 
to come in quite freely. Sales for ex- 
port show a slight decline. Patent was 
taken most freely. The advance in 
wheat Saturday tended to check foreign 
business. Export shipments were 129,- 
ooo barrels, 92,200 week before, 87,400 
in18g5, and 61,300in 1894. The domes- 
tic sales at Superior and Duluth last 
week were very good. There was not 
much export trade. Higher ocean 
freight rates were a drawback. Export 
shipments were 51,400 barrels against 
37,600 week before, 40,200 in 1805, and 
21,300 in 1894. Stock of flour was 
250,000 barrels against 223,000 the pre- 
ceding week and 216,000 a year ago. 


.... The Clearing House Committee, 
of this city, which has had frequent 
meetings during the past week, is com- 
posed of the following gentlemen in 
whom the banking world have the great- 
est confidence: Frederick D. Tappen, 
President of the Gallatin National Bank, 
chairman; George G. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank; 
J. Edward Simmons, President of the 
Fourth National Bank; Henry W. Can- 
non, President of the Chase National 
Bank, and Edward H. Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. The only member ab- 
sent is William A. Nash, President of 
the Corn Exchange Bank. 


.... The gold products of the world 
for thecalendar year of 1896 will ex- 
ceed $220,000,000. There are the best 
of reasons for believing, according to 
the opinion of the Director of the Mint, 
that the amount will not fall below 
$225,000,000. The four great produc- 
ing countries will alone afford a total 
of more than $180,000,000, distributed, 
$50,000,000 to the United States, $50,- 





; THE 
000,000 to South Africa, $48,000,000 to 
Australia and $33,000,000 to Russia. 
These are considered very conservative 
figures, and it will be in no way surpris- 
ing if they are exceeded in the case of 
any or all of these countries. Nearly 
all the gold-mining districts in the 
United States are showing healthy gains 
this year over last, and Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada and Utah will 
surpass their best records in the past. 
Alaska is coming to the front as a gold 
producing territory, but the produc- 
tion has not attained the magnitude 
which it is likely to reach when effi- 
cient machinery has been obtained for 
the mining districts. The production of 
the United States for 1895 was about 
$47,000,000. 


.... The well-known dry goods house 
of Hilton, Hughes & Co. closed its 
doors last week, and made a general as- 
signment without preference to George 
M. Wright. The idea of closing up the 
business had been under contemplation 
for some time. Instead, however, of 
having a general clearing-out sale, it 
was determined to make an assignment. 
The probabilities are that the store is 
closed for good, and that the merchan- 
dise will be disposed of, and the busi- 
ness closed up. There is no doubt but 
that every one to whom this well-known 
house owes a dollar will be paid in full. 
The business of Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
was begun by A. T. Stewart, in 1823, 
with a cash capital of about $1,500. 
His business increased so” rapidly 
that in 1828 Mr. Stewart was obliged 
to move to a larger store on Broad- 
way, between Chambers and Warren 
Streets, and four years later to a still 
larger store. During the crisis of 
1837 Mr. Stewart was doing a good 
business, and had the sagacity to take 
advantage of the rapid changes in the 
market. His wealth increased rapidly, 
and in 1848 he erected the large marble 
building at Broadway and Chambers 
Street. In 1862 his retail business was 
transferred to the large store on Broad- 
way, between Ninth and Tenth Streets. 
At the time of his death, in 1876, Mr. 
Stewart’s annual sales amounted to 
$30,000,000. After Mr. Stewart’s death 
the name of the firm was changed sev- 
eral times until finally the name of Hil- 
ton, Hughes & Co. was adopted. The 
assignment of Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
had little effect on Wall Street. 








We have been at much pains to eoepens a 
reliable list of bonds and stocks from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


in Investment Seeurities. 
DON’T BOTHER 


your foreign ng ema me and 
riends by sending them drafts 


CHES n only SANK < Send them 
EQUE BANK CHEQUES 
that are payable in every country in the 
world. 
Send for circular. 
Agency of the United States Cheque 
Bank, Ld. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York, 


Dealers 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - = = $605,800. 


EE icc saci cdetseosyheucstscecassicswadd $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
by aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President;’ JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
I evcvcaskccencaswecdcooress $2,000,000 
Saran Riessiidecstannesnecaae eee 9 

Extension Safety Vaults fer the Conven- 
ience of Depositors and Investors. 
ntrance only through the Bank. 

DIRECTORS: nee T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 

George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 


Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 


August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple- 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Vietor. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This company has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
bility companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
consistent with safety, as shown by its long experi- 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thor 
ough care and permanent protection which have 
given it its high reputation in the past. 


8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT,-Megr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LITTLE, Gen. Agents, 


No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


LETTERS _ | INVESTMENT _ 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 
NO. il WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission fo: 
cash or on margin. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys puid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 8S, CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, | WILLraM H. Macy, Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Ww. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 
EpWarkp Cooper, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. Ork, 


\GustTav H. ScHwaR, 
|FRANK LYMAN, 
|GEORGE F. ViETOR, 

| WM. WALDORF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

Joun J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

Joun 8. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mataal Life Building. 

6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = -+ = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, > - - $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
‘ subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JRr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. ? 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus Pp. Juiliiard, 


Richard A. M 

Walter G. Oakman, 
let, loneniee Orr, 

George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, i. McK. Twombley, 

Cc rederic 





Samuel D. Babcock, 
gon e F. Baker, 


wdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robe 














les R, Henderso P rick W, Vanderbilt, 
7 William C, Whitney, 
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Commercial Affairs. 


THE general business situation showed 
no important change the last week, and 
was still unsettled and nervous. Opera- 
tions in all departments were much re- 
stricted by the tightness of money, for 
there are few branches of business that 
can stand a 12% money market for any 
length of time. Bank clearings reflect 
the contraction of operations in a 
marked way. For the week past the 
record of clearings for the country 
shows a decrease of 16% from last year 
and 23% from 1892; but railroad. earn- 
ings were a little better, showing 3% 
decrease from 1895 and 15% decrease 
from 1892. Cutting of rates at 
the West is largely responsible for 
the decrease in earnings this year, for 
the tonnage of dead freight from Chi- 
cago eastward was 158,645 tons for 
three weeks of August, against 143,406 
in 1895 and 157,262 in 1894. The tight- 
néss of money was again reflected ina 
large increase in the number and liabil- 
ities of firms failing. For twenty days 
of August the liabilities of concerns 
failing were nearly $21,000,000 against 
$7,000,000 last year and $8,000,000 in 
1894; and the comparison will be still 
more unfavorable when the record is 
made up to cover the suspension of Hil- 
ton, Hughes & Co., last week in the dry- 
goods line. The largest volume of 
failures just now is among manufactur- 
ers and commission concerns. This 
large increase of failures may be only 
temporary in case the import of gold 
leads to easier discount rates; but it is 
to be expected that the banks will move 
very conservatively for some time to 
come. The produce markets were 
feverish. Wheat rose sharply nearly two 
cents on speculative activity at Chicago. 
The movement of wheat continued very 
large. Corn and cotton further weak- 
ened on a smaller legitimate demand. 
A large estimate of the cotton crops by 
a well-known expert was expected. In 
the dry-goods market the feature was 
the further shrinkage in the demand 
for woolens, offsetting the small in- 
crease in the demand for cottons at 
slightly better prices. Print cloths 
were steadier with 2% cents bid for 
delivery in the current month. In the 
iron market conditions were discourag- 
ing. Dulness was the feature, but no 
other industry has undergone so sharp 
a reduction in output as iron and steel. 
The average of business is not much 
over 50% of that of the first half of the 
year, tho the low prices quoted have 
opened to our mills some new lines of 
export trade. Japan and Russia are 
figuring as purchasers of our products. 
The anthracite coal combination has 
decided to advance prices 25 cents per 
ton, dating from September Ist, 

OBITUARY. 





Deacon SiLas D. Meap died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in North Greenwich, Conn., August 25th ult., 
aged seventy-seven years. He was the son of Deacon 
Silas Hervey Mead, and under the influence of family 
instruction and example early entered upon the Chris- 
tian life and became a member of the North Green- 
wich Conqpepationss Church, of which the Rev. 
Chauncey Wilcox was the pastor. That church, an off- 
shoot from the Second Church in Greenwich, had been 
organized in 1827, for the convenience and spiritual bene- 
fit of the locality, the people in that part of the town, 
having previously traveled several miles over hill 
roads to attend public worship. Mr. Silas Hervey Mea 
was very active in the organization of the church, was 
its first deacon, and for fifty years served with great 
fidelity in that office. As long as he fived he kept a 
record of each Sunday service, and thus had a complete 
list of all the ministers who had officiated in the pulpit. 
Since his death, nearly twenty years ago, his son, the 
subject of thissketch, who had previously been elected a 
deacon of the church, has performed with rare skill and 
wisdom and with untiring zeal and devotion those im- 
portant services and duties of a special nature which 
are so essential forthe spiritual welfare of all. In other 
words he was a leaderin counsel because a leaderin 

ood works, and his counsel had weight with the mem- 
Bership of the church because of his sound judgment 
and the assurance felt by all that he had at heart the 
best interests of the cause of Christ. No one who knew 
him could doubt the warmth of his piety or the sincer- 
ity and heartiness of his allegiance to the Gospel. In 
his household he was a model of kindliness and godly 
fidelity, and to him and his helpful wife, who survives 
him, has been given the joy of seeing their children 
walking in the truth. In the cc ty his infil 
was ever exerted in behalf of righteousness and the 

ublic good. Like his father he early took a 
ce position against slavery, and both were 
among the early subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
at the time when many denounced the paper on account 
of its antislavery principles. In Christian missions of 
all descriptions he felt a deep interest, and was to all a 
generous contributor. For many years in the early 
period of its history he led the service of song in its 
public worship and social services. To the pastor he 
was an efficient helper, ready in the prayer-meeting, 
and active in the Sunday-school. Faith in Christ was 
his guide, the love of Christ constrained him, and thus 
he was prepared unto every good work. The high es- 
teem in which he was universally held for his integrit 
and usefulness and the deep sense of loss in his deat 
brought together a great concourse at his funeral, at 
which, with the usual services, words of sp tion 
and condolence were spoken by the pastor of the church. 
the Rev. Mr. Roge: by a former pastor, the Rey 
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READING NOTICES. 


Tue New Haven Line offers unexcelled facilities 
for reaching New England points. The time table 
is so arranged that travelers can leave this city at 
three o’clock in the afternoon or twelve o'clock 
midnight, arriving at New Haven at 7:15 and 5 A.M. 
Boats leave New Haven at twelve midnight, en- 
abling passengers to secure a good night's rest and 
be in good trim for the day’s work in New York. 
There are no handsomer and more comfortable boats 
running on the Sound, and the service in every par- 
ticular is the very best and prices extremely low. 


THE GAME OF GOLF. 


Tur Overman Wheel Company have issued a very 
interesiing little book on the subject of Golf, the 
ancient and royal game of Scotland The author of 
the book, James Dwight, disclaims any intention of 
posing as an authority on golf; but he explains, in a 
most lucid manner, how golf is played. The book 
is an indispensable handbook for beginners, and 
will be sent free to subscribers of Tue INDEPENDENT? 
by addressing the Overman Wheel Company at any 
of their stores. 


fourth year, is one of the most successful institutions 
of its kind. Founded at a time when musical educa- 
tion was at a low standard, it has steadily kept in 
advance of the times and has been one of the great- 
est factors in the spread of musical culture in this 
country. Fully fifty thousand students have come 
under its influence, and, at the present day, its an- 
nual list of registrations is from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACK ETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


oe ee et 


O’NEILL’S, 
6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 


a 


ae) | 


the World. 
and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


which we issue Semi-Annually, and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 
We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. Send for it. 
6th Avenue, 


oth to aist St., New York. 


H. O'Neill & Co., , 

















The Most Popular Department 


... BUYING BY MAIL... 


With ‘‘O’Neill’s,” comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 
temcan make it. We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped 
for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. 
our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 
A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 
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SELF INSURANCE. 


Tuere is no such thing as self insurance, but 


some men evidently think there is from the fact 
that they do not take a policy of life insurance with 
a reputable company. They simply show that there 
is such a thing as self-assurance. The man who 
does not buy life insurance for the benefit of his 
family is one who is willing to live up to his income 
trusting to luck for his wife and children to maintain 
themselves in case of his death, or who, if he does 
not live up to his income, certainly does not provide 
for his family, the only sure, positive, absolute guar- 
anty that they will have anything with which to 
take care of themselves after his death. Every man 


has seen in his experience the envied rich man be- 
come poor as poverty; itis an every-day affair. There 
is only one way to be sure of leaving anything to 
one’s family, and that is through the medium of life 
insurance. These are plain words; but sometimes 
plain words are necessary. 

The first sentence in one of the pamphlets issued 
by the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, Penn., entitled ‘2 and 2 make 4,”’ is 
this: ‘‘ The value of a dollar in life insurance is 
never had for less than a dollar.’’ And then the 
pamphlet goes on and gives a lot of information in 
a few words which every man should certainly send 
for and read.—Adv. 


LAMPS AND OIL HEATERS. 


Now that the warm weather is about over, and the 
evenings are growing longer, one naturally thinks 
that it is time to purchase lamps and oil heaters. 
Among the goods that stand in the front rank are 
the Royal Lamps and the Banner Oil Heaters, man- 
ufactured by the Plume & Atwood Manufacturing 
Co., whose factories are at Waterbury, Conn., and 
whose stores are at New York, Boston and 
Chicago. This company makes lamps of every de- 
sirable variety for use in the kitchen, library, din- 
ing-room or parlor, and they have the most im- 
proved mechanism and burning qualities. The 
Royal lamps cost no more than others which have 
not the improvements of the Royal The Plume & 
Atwood Manufacturing Co. have issued an interest- 
ing pamphlet which gives valuable information re- 
garding lamps and heaters, which will be sent on 
application to subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Tue trustees of Williston Seminary, East Hamp- 
ton, Mass., announce the appointment of Prof. 
joseph H. Sawyer to the principalship of that 
famous institution, Dr. William Gallagher having 
retired to give his attention to less confining duties* 


Professor Sawyer has long been connected with 
Williston and is peculiarly fitted for the charge he 
has taken. He will have as his coworkers the same 
corps of teachers who have done so much to place 
Williston Seminary among the foremost schools of 
America. The plans of the school for the coming 
year are concisely set forth in an interesting cata- 
lou which can be had on application. 


on 





Store in the United States. 


Say what you want to 


: 
: 
: 
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Insurance. 
A Peculiar Accident Case. 


A SIGNALMAN named Pugh, in the 
employ of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, being on duty one 
day last March, saw that something 
was certainly wrong with an express 
which was fast approaching, for sparks 
and dust seemed to be flying out from 
under the Pullman car; something 
really was quite wrong, for a_ truck 
under that car had broken. In this 
country, an accident to the train would 
probably be discovered by the persons 
on board and the engineer would prob- 
ably be signaled, as soon as aid could 
be rendered by any one outside; but 
this engineer seems to have been un- 
aware of the accident. The signalman 
leaned out of the window of his box, 
waved his flag, and the train was 
brought to a stop without injury. But 
Pugh’s nerves had received so severe a 
shock from apprehension that he was 
unfit for work during some months; so 
he brought suit upon an accident policy 
he held, the company refusing to allow 
the claim, and obtained a verdict for a 
pound per week for the forty-three 
weeks of his enforced idleness. 

The company took the case to an ap- 
pellate court which corresponds to the 
appellate divisions of the Supreme 
Court of this State, and was beaten a 
second time. It is interesting to note 
that, as far as we can judge from the 
account before us, no attempt was 
made to set up that the disability was 
a mere pretense and that it was gro- 
tesquely improbable that a man in such 
a walk of lite should have so very sensi- 
tive nerves; the incapacity seems to 
have been admitted, and the ground of 
resistance to have been that it did not 
come within the scope of the policy. 
Certainly the injury was not caused by 
any external or visible means, yet the 
court upheld the claim. The man, said 
the court, was at his appointed place, 
and in the line of his duty. Responsi- 
bility for the train was thrown upon 
him, by no fault of his, to the extent of 
doing the act he was placed there for, 
that of signaling. 

It is not remarkable that the insu- 
rance company demurred to the claim, 
because payment is unpleasant and 
there is always a temptation to not look 
beyond the immediate case and to try 
to avoid a claim if any tenable ground 
exists for so doing; we donot mean to 
imply, however, that such tempta- 
tion usually prevails, but that the re- 
lation of the circumstances to the letter 
of the contract is naturally made the 
governing consideration. In this case, 
strange as it may seem, the railway it- 
self was the insurer, and it actually at- 
tempted to avoid compensating its own 
employé for an injury incurred in the 
performance of the duty it had hired 
him to do! Whether this nervous 
shock was an accident within the intent 
and interpretation of policies issued by 
third parties seems unimportant as be- 
tween parties sustaining the relation, 
We recall an incident on the New York 
Central when a couple of convicts slip- 
ped on board the engine of a freight 
train at Sing Sing, drove off the en- 
gineer and tireman, uncoupled the en- 
gine, and started southward with it. 
On being notified, the New York Office 
ordered a station agent a few miles 
down to move a certain switch, in order 
to turn the engine off the line and drop 
itin the river. But the runaways did 
not reach that point, for before leaving 
the cab the engineer quietly made an 
adjustment which soon caused the dis- 





abling of the machine by blowing out a 
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cylinder head. Here the railway was 
prompt to choose the lesser evil, pre- 
ferring to wreck an engine alone 
rather than other things with it; but in 
the English case we are left to conjec- 
ture whether the company thought de- 
railment of the train would be cheap at 
forty-three pounds. However, after 
having written a contract with its own 
employé, for a pound weekly in case of 
his ‘‘ being incapacitated from employ- 
ment by reason of accident sustained in 
the discharge of his duty in the com- 
pany’s service,’’ and covering ‘all ac- 
cidents, however caused, to the in- 
sured in the fair and ordinary dis- 
charge of his duty,” the company 
seems to have practically notified its 
signalmen that they will flag trains at 
their own risk if they cannot do so with- 
out being frightened. 
Are They Satisfied? 

THE warning circulars sent by several 
Life companies to their policy holders 
have been received with great indigna- 
tion by some of the silver men, one of 
whom, at present holding the function 
of insurance superintendent in Colora- 
do, pronounced them a confession of 
insolvency. But that is a very grave 
inaccuracy. Whatthese presidents said 
was not, ‘‘in case the Bryan party carry 
the election we shall pay you only fifty 
cents on the dollar,” or ‘‘ we shall pay 
you in 50-cent dollars if we can find 
any,” but just this: ‘‘ We shall continue 
to pay ‘dollars,’ by count, as we have 
always done; but it is our firm belief 
that these dollars will shrink one-half 
in value; having thus warned you, we 
leave you to decide in what kind of dol- 
lar you choose to be paid.”’ 

Now, for the ardent silverites who 
grow red in the face at the first opposi- 
tion, to do as the Atlanta Constitution 
does, denounce the companies as plu- 
tocratic and in league with ‘‘ Wall 
Street’’ and with using ‘‘ concentrated 
wealth ’’ to intimidate and debauch the 
people, may answer for stump oratory, 
but it cannot bear the test of common 
sense. The success of the Bryan party 
will bring the country to the silver 
basis and pull down the dollar to its 
bullion value; or else it will cause silver 
to rise—possibly to $1.29 per ounce— 
and thus put the dollar up to 1oocents. 
If the former is to happen, the life com- 
panies’ presidents have only done their 
duty. Ifsilver is to be rehabilitated, 
the Constitution and all the rest ought 
to lose no time before showing that 
these presidents and the country are 
needlessly alarmed. 

Yet there is a notable lack of proof 
that silver will rise, or even of argu- 
ment. The silver writers and speakers 
do not attempt more than to say that 
it will, and they are not even agreed or 
consistent in so much as saying that. 
In his oration here, Mr. Bryan himself 
talked on both sides of that proposi- 
tion, as upon both sides of some others. 

Certainly it is still in order for hold- 
ers of insurance policies,as of savings de- 
posits and all other forms of investment, 
to consider what sort of dollar they 
want to be paid in and how many cents 
they would like to have it worth, We 
have not the least doubt what the 
triumph of the Bryan party would 

mean, but for the sake of the question 
we will allow that it is wholly uncertain 


which way silver would go. Then the 
case stands thus: The silver dollar is 
worth at present, for circulation tho 
not intrinsically, 100 cents. Coinage 
at 16 to 1 cannot make the dollar 
worth more than 100 cents and may make 
it worth less. Then do policy holders 
and investors want to try an experiment 
which cannot improve their property 
but may half destroy it, or are they sat- 
isfied with the dollar as it is now? 
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“ Mutuals.” 


COMMISSIONER DuRFEE, of Illinois, 
discusses somewhat in his last report 
the reasons why ‘‘ Mutuals”—meaning 
thereby mutual Fire companies—have so 
frequently failed to succeed. His first 
point is that a hundred separate risks 
are not enough to form a good begin- 
ning, nor would that number produce 
the $10,000 in premiums required by 
law unless at an average rate of 5 per 
cent.; obviously that would depend on 
the size of the risks, but in the field 
proposed their average is not large, and 
the suggested 5 per cent. could not 
be had without taking in a large num- 
ber of special hazards, which are a class 
that a new company ought rather to 
keep clear of. He recommends estab- 
lishing a minimum of at least a million 
in risks, no one of which shall exceed 
$2,000. 

The capital of a mutual, since there 
is no capital stock, necessarily can be 
only the advance cash premiums paid 
in, together with the contingent liabili- 
ty assumed by the members. This latter 
unrealized and not always readily real- 
izable asset has been the chief place of 
trouble. Concerning it, Mr. Durfee 
says that ‘‘the average policy holder 
looks upon the contingent liability as 
being so remote that he feels aggrieved 
if an assessment is made, and at once 
seeks some method of escaping it, for- 
getting for the time being that he is a 
part of the company, and in honor 
bound to carry out his contract with 
his fellow policy holders as he would 
expect them to carry out their contract 
with him if he should sufferloss.’’ He 
recommends that mutuals be not allow- 
ed to take any one risk in a greater 
amount than 5 per cent. of combined 
cash assets and contingent; this seems 
moderate and reasonable, and he further 
advises that the law should permit the 
creation of a guaranty capital of $25,000, 
on which 12 per cent. annually might 
be paid. He would have the statute 
prohibit cancellations during the first 
year of the company’s existence. He 
would have the law prohibit the pay- 
ment of a commission to any officer or 
employé who passes upon acceptance of 
the risks, because receipt of a commis- 
sion ‘‘is an invitation to such persons 
to makea slop bucket of the company.”’ 
From this there can be no dissent; a 
commission upon business, paid to the 
person who accepts the business, makes 
the same person act in two capacities 
and on both sides of the counter at 
once, and is inconsistent with business 
morality and safety. 

Mr. Durfee would also have the law 
hold directors primarily responsible for 
a failure to direct—a rule of accounta- 
bility which would, if generally applied, 
strike much further than in mutual fire 
companies. 

The fire mutuals in Illinois, eccord- 
ing to his statistics, number 197, hav- 
ing written $27,331,279 in 1895 and 
carrying in force $111,735,151 at the 
year’send. Their cash assets are $252,- 
753; their assessment notes, $981,800; 
their total liabilities, $30,312. Their 
risks number 84,401; losses in 1895 
were $204,084; total income, $271,794; 
expenses, $59,762. They have carried 
on fire insurance, expenses included, at 
a cost of less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. Evidently the business has not 
been unsuccessful in Illinois. 


THERE used to be just one reason 
against life insurance for women, name- 
ly: that they did not need it for them- 
selves, being dependents pecuniarily 
and supported by others; insurable in- 
terest was held to be lacking, and if in- 
Surance upon a female lite was sug- 
gested for the benefit of a male it was 
taken as suspicious. It was pretty 
nearly true then that women did not 
want insurance, but time has changed 
both the need and the want. Women 
now support themselves very largely, 
coming more and more into competition 
with men, and their status as to life 
insurance has changed. They are not 
viewed as formerly, by any company. 
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Possibly the notion of the contrariness 
of the sex, whereby a woman is sure to 
die before a man if she has insured her 
life, but is just as sure to outlive a man 
if she has bought an annuity—for this 
notion alone can explain, if it can be 
explained, the extra charge once made 
upon women, both for insurance and for 
annuities—possibly this notion is not 
quite extinct yet, but women are now 
considered acceptable subjects. And 
not oaly are women thus, but they 
have been for several years making good 
record as solicitors. ‘‘ There’s no tell- 
ing what a woman will do”; that is true. 
At least one of the insurance journals 
has shown its forecast by establishing a 
woman's department, and the /#surance 
Press has made upa neat little pam- 
phlet of letters of indorsement of life 
insurance for women by women who 
have made for themselves a place and a 
name in literature, medicine, law, theol- 
ogy, science and philanthropy, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of Policies--lib- 
eral provisions, no restriction as to travel or 
residence, and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
from 2 to7ofor $10 and upwards at premiums 
of 5 cents a week and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSH!P- 
CE en ACCIDENT, 


TEA BOILER ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Nisoity and urglary Policies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaAT, 
Los $6,973,402.39. On, 


“Sy, 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical'Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that _—< ne qua non of success is the ado 
tion of wt my —_ of insurance, and the pursuit of a li 
eral icy ~¥4 both its > and its Agents. 

cos ensent tials 8 in an eminent deares, but 
fadietotaty temper by that conservatism which is the 
le safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
tracts are are incontestable after two years. The ey are non- 
Seceeliing, proveenes graceniy for either paid-up policy 
or exten insurance, at the option of the = cy holder. 
It gives ten days of remiums. 
Its course during the past La -five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


in payment of 





nts, wishing to represent 
te with the President, at 


Active and successful A 
this Company, my commun 
ce, 2 





the Home O: 1 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
LEIGH os 5 
N 








Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
es. Chem, ey ao. 


ER 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.. Pres. imp. & Traders’ Nat. dank: 
FREES Te POU. 0c cocccpeccsscccccscoscccescses Lent 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement male Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital.....................6 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
IE a nenuceunesdicntacetwad 4,191,020 12 


BROS BMD. 60.00 cc cccccccccececcccs 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gress Assets................. nese 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, Seeskdent. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RESPONSIBLE AGE NTS WANTED. 


OFFICE or THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 189.......... - $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





SE tniens dvb ensnticemneancecessenes 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................++.++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, — 

1995, to 3ist December, 1895. ..............++ 2,540,748 83 


Losses paid during the same 





Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
fteal Estate and Claims due the Company, 

COIN Giccccncccecscccensecccesccececcces 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... ° 896,431 88 
CO ie cscccccccccvceccsccscocscsesere ‘2,518 38 

DEB aoc cecccccecceccccesesecsnccoccecooess $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: aot, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ata : 
DENTON SMITH, 


oP 


y.H.H. MOORS 
A. RAVEN 


HAS. H. MARSHALL 
JOSEPH He mY ‘HAPMAN, CHAS. D ERICH, 
JAMES L¢ W.F LOS PONE, 
JAMES G OE F OREST, erones H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE ene. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, waALoro™ P. BROW 
HORACE GR NG ANSON W.HARD, 
Cc ry at De THOMSEN, a AC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, | 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
JOHN R. RIKER, 
. HAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 1D, 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B: WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
w. ~ yr MOORE, President. 


. RAVEN, Vice President. 
“a A.PARSONS, 2d Vice President. 


> 
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NATIONAL 


1896. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January ist, 1896. 


Capital Stock, all cash......... 22.60.0002 00ceceeeeeeees 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1896 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


321,791 61 
713,197 75 





EET) Pe ae Be Fe Rae $3,860,141 74 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
409 Caliternia Street, San Francisce, 





THERE are the 


waste of inaction and the waste of ex- 


two “kinds of waste: 


travagance. 

English and American people are the 
greatest wasters inthe world. A noted 
French cook said he could make a good 
living on what an English cook wasted. 

In this new country wastefulness is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the younger gen- 
erations. The older people were content 
to live in plain houses, plainly furnished, 
until, through enterprise and economy, 
they had acquired such wealth as justified 
them in procuring better. 

Want of economy on the one hand and 
slothfulness on the other have doomed 
hundreds of business men to failure. It 
is true, economy may be carried to penuri- 
ousness; but the danger in this direction 
is small in comparison with the fatal ten- 
dency to extravagance. 

To save in youth, in early business life, 
when the family is small and young, is to 
enjoy prosperity and social betterment in 
maturer life. A prosperous farmer, hav- 
ing told a friend that he had accumulated 
world he 


ee By 


$60,000, was asked how in the 
had done it, and his answer was: 
saving what other people waste.”’ 

Systematic saving may be encouraged 
and stimulated by early and judicious 
investment in Life Insurance. The waste 
of many homes would amply suffice to 
sustain liberal insurance on the lives of 
the heads thereof, affording protection 
for the dependent ones in case of their de- 
cease, and profitable investment for their 
own enjoyment in case they are spared to 
years when retirement from active busi- 
ness becomes advisable. 

No man is justified in living up to his 
income, or wasting or allowing his re- 
sources to be wasted, without ample in- 
surance on his life, any more than he 
would be justified in taking his family to 
live in his house without a roof. 

Plug up the leaks. As you puta meter 
in your house, to see how much gas you 
use, take some means of measuring the 
waste of your income. It may astonish, 
and it will certainly convince many that 
the amount is much greater than would 
be required to maintain protection over 
the home, in the shape of a generous in- 
surance policy in The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the oldest, 
the most prosperous Com- 
pany in America, all the profits of which, 


most reliable, 


beyond the expenses of management, go 
directly into the pockets of its patrons.— 
Adv. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 
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Old and Young. 
Blind. 


BY WILLIAM S. LORD. 


I cANNoT see. The things God made, 
Once seen, are clothed in purple shade; 
The beauty born of light to me 

Is all for dreams—I cannot see. 


When morning comes I feel the day 
Touch sightless lids, and then away 
To wake the birds and buds and all 

Sweet things that answer to his call. 


A thousand voices I can hear 
Hymning the glories of the year. 
The honeysuckle vine, the bee— 
I love them; but I cannot see. 


A cricket chirping in the grass 
Carpets with green the ways I pass; 
A swallow, in a note or two, 

Covers my night with dome of blue. 


A katydid sets stars on high 

I see but with no mortal eye; 

And God be praised! he’s given to me 
Such friends as these I cannot see! 


Evanston, ILL. 


“Jock.” 
BY F. BERKELEY SMITH. 


Iv was pay-day at the Morrison Lum- 
ber Shanty, lying five miles in the 
woods, due east from the main road. 
The last log team, plunging through 
the heavy snow, had just brought up 
from the valley Bill Morrison, the boss, 
with a month’s wages for thirty men. 
And a cheer went up from the crowd as 
he came stamping into the log shanty, 
his mustache frozen to the collar of his 
coonskin coat, his red face wet from 
the flying snow. 

««How’'d that new cant-hook work, 
boys?’’ he called out, squaring his 
shoulders to the stove. 

‘« By goll!’’ replied Jock Dewey, the 
young giant of the lumber camp. 
‘««Say, Bill, you never see no nicer 
workin’ hooks than them new ones. 
Yes, sir, Mr. Morrison; it works jes’ ez 
neat as a goose’s leg. Ed Munsey’ll 
tell ye. I swan! if it don’t beat all I 
ever see;’’ and he passed one of the 
new hooks over the shaggy heads of 
the crowd to the boss for his inspec- 
tion. 

Paying off at the shanty on Saturday 
night meant, with Morrison, a short 
loan. He knew that by Monday morn- 
ing every identical dollar of it would 
come back to him over the bar of his 
hotel—‘‘ The Adirondack House’’— 
in the valley below. 

This hotel, a dreary-looking, box-like 
structure, painted white, with green 
blinds, stood in the fork of the roads, 
and had for its sole neighbor a red barn, 
its weather-beaten roof sagged and leak- 
ing from the stress of many winters. 
Back of it stretched, for miles, the des- 
olate bottom of a once beautiful river, 
now strewn with the bones of skeleton 
trees, their frozen arms uplifted above 
the snow. 

All day Saturday the wind cried 
through the forest and the big hemlocks 
creaked and groaned to one another as 
they bent their shaggy tops to the blast; 
and in every lumber cutting and ‘‘fire- 
flash’’ and back pasture, the wind 
roared, whirling the snow in blinding 
clouds. 

Ali day the boys had footed it in from 
the shanty to Bill’s hotel by twos and 
threes. In each man’s pocket was his 
month's wages. 

By six o'clock the barroom was 
packed. The crowd had taken turns 
at the battered tin basin and cake of 
brown soap, and were waiting for the 
‘*hired girl’’ toannounce supper. The 
barroom was a long, low-ceiled room, 
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painted ‘‘boat-blue,” with a line of 
pegs along one wall holding an assort- 
ment of particolored woolen jackets, red 
flannel undershirts and steaming pairs 
of gray woolen socks. Blue rifts of to- 
bacco smoked rifted lazily through the 
stifling atmosphere, caught the draft of 
the kerosene lamp, suspended over the 
bar, and were lost among the cobwebs 
and shadows. Beads of perspiration 
trickled down the square panes of two 
iron-barred windows. 

Behind the bar a heavy hemlock 
shutter, furnished with an iron pad- 
lock, disclosed an array of barber-shop 
bottles decorated with decalcomanie, 
their present contents marked in white 
letters—part payment years before of 
some traveling barber's board bill. 

And the whisky! Pale yellow, with 
fumes of crude alcohol playing over the 
tops of the short, sturdy tumblers with 
bottoms half an inch thick—the kind of 
liquor that made men curse and hate 
their best friend, and left them wrecks 
when its poison had spent itself. There 
wasn't a friendly laugh in a gallon of 
it. ‘*We cal’late to keep the best,” 
Morrison would say, gloomily. He 
never drank it himself; he would tell 
you confidentially that he was ‘‘too 
full of blood to tech liquor; it het him 
up so it made him feel logy.’’ But all 
the same when you knew him better, a 
sudden impulse would seize him, and he 
would lead the way silently upthe back 
stairs, unlock the below zero spare bed- 
room with the chromo of ‘‘The Ant- 
lered Monarch” hung askew over the 
cheap wash-set, and without a word 
open something more cooling to his 
blood—a bottle of ‘‘ Private Stock.’’ 
During an occasion like this he rarely 
spoke until you had put down your 
empty glass next his; then he would 
clear his throat and remark, witha wink: 
‘«T goll! we cal’late to keep the best.” 

‘«Supper’s ready,” said a tall, round- 
shouldered girl in a red waist. ‘‘ Blast 
you, Jock Dewey, be you agoin’ in or 
aout ?”’ and Jock danced an apologetic 
shuffle as the girl dodged past him and 
ran screaming into the kitchen. 

‘«Wall, I swow!” said Jock, steadying 
himself and turning his bleary eyes on 
the closed door; ‘‘you be techier’n a 
spilet colt, aint ye? Goll! haow them 
French eyes of her’n fired up;’’ and the 
crowd roared again and shuffled into 
the dining room. 

‘*Jock’s pretty shinny,’’ said Israel 
Lukens, a mild old man, once sheriff in 
the district, as I took my seat at the 
table. ‘‘I see him ‘baout four ‘clock; 
he sat aout thar blinkin’ julluk and old 
toad in a hard shower;” and he passed 
the milk gravy to his neighbor. 

In a moment the long table was filled 
by the hungry crowd. They sat heavi- 
ly in their chairs, their coats off, their 
hair slicked down for the occasion. 
Jock had one end of the table; he wore 
a red undershirt, cut low about his bull 
neck, and a girl’s earring of the cheaper 
sort dangling from one ear, thrust 
through a slit made by a_ penknife. 
Loosening the strap about his waist he 
began to sing: 


‘* My gal has a bright blue eye, 
And she steps like a fox in the snow; 
And a thousand miles I'd travel 
To find her other beau.”’ 
Then in rapid crescendo: 
‘‘ She used to live in Stovepipe City "— 
Here the girl in the red waist kicked 
the swing door and appeared with the 
first instalment of soup dishes. ‘Here 
boys, you'll have to kinder sort ’em aout 
for yourselves,’ she called out, laugh- 
ingly. 
Jock started in again: 
** She used to live in Stovepipe ’— 


He stopped short and looked at the 


girl with a half-drunken leer, then 
wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his 
red shirt. 

‘‘Ham an’ eggs, fried pork, tea or 
coffee, mince or apple pie,” rattles the 
girl, taking no notice of Jock and nudg- 
ing a big, clean-shaven fellow on her 
left, wearing a boiled shirt and a rolled- 
gold ring. The stranger looked up, 
reddened, coughed, and said he would 
take. pork and coffee and some apple 
pie; and the girl’s heels clicked toward 
the swing door. 


‘She used—to—live—in—Stove-pipe’’— 
Jock lurches in his chair and sinks to 
the floor. 

The men filed out, crowding around 
the red-hot stove in the barroom. 
When the hired girl burst in again Jock 
lay flat on his back snoring like a hog. 


It is ten o’clock Monday morning. 
The place is deserted by all except 
Jock, who is in the barroom asleep, 
muttering to himself. The warm sun 
streams in through the small, square 
panes, making still more ghastly the 
blue of the walls and ceiling. A black 
and white kitten is playing in the sun- 
beams on the floor. Outside it is thaw- 
ing fast, the mountains standing out 
clear against the blue sky. 

Jock wakes and yawns, tightens his 
belt and shambles up to the bar. As 
he slides his last dime to Bill he says, 
shakily, turning to me: 

‘* A leetle don’t go bad in the morn- 
in’, friend. I swan, I’m drier’n a cov- 
ered bridge!”’ 

‘«Cleaned out, Jock?’’ I said. 

‘«T swow if you hain’t guessed it,” he 
drawled, looking sheepishly at the land- 
lori. Billnodsto Jock, and says, drily, 
turning to me: 

‘‘What’s yourn? Take your favorite, 
gentlemen; it’s my treat.’’ 

‘«Put a leetle suger sweet’nin’ into 
mine,’’ says Jock; ‘‘and sot aout a bot- 
tle of lawger for a chaser.’’ 

The ceremony at an end, Bill pulled 
down the heavy shutter closing the bar, 
put the key of the padlock in his pocket, 
and left the room. Jock and I drew 
our chairs up to the stove. 

‘* Jock, you've been working steadily 
for Bill this winter; what’s become of 
November's pay ?”’ 

‘« Payed the hull of it aout;’’ and he 
settled himself lower in his chair. 

‘‘How about the forty dollars you 
got the last of October ?” 

‘« Bill's got it,” he replied, sullenly. 

‘« And September’s pay ?”’ 

‘‘] dunno; I fergit. Le’s see—I 
traded a leetle, bought me a couple of 
them heavy shirts; that’s all I kin rec- 
ollect.’’ 

‘« Where's the rest of it ?’’ 

‘Wall, I dunno. I presaume likely I 
drinked it up as th’ feller said;” and he 
stretched his legs to the stove and 
laughed to himself. 

‘*See here, Jock,” I said, ‘‘ why 
don’t you leave the infernal stuff alone. 
Don't you see Bill’s only robbing you? 
Now, the next time Bill pays off, you 
get a rig and go down to Little Cedar 
and buy yourself a new suit of clothes 
and put the rest of your wages away.” 

Jock looked at me curiously for some 
minutes; the novelty of the suggestion 
seemed to please him. 

‘* Bill gets about every dollar there is 
in the shanty, doesn’t he Jock ?’’ 

‘«Ye-s, I presaume likely he does;’’ 
and he gazed absently at the stove. 

‘* How long have you been working 
for him ?” 

‘‘Nigh onto ten year. Le’s see; I 
come to work for him clear back on 
Hank Simon’s green maount’in, and 
that was, I figger it, nine years ago 
last fall,’’ 
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‘“Got any of the money he’s paid you 
during those ten years now ?”’ 

‘‘Wall, no, come to think of it, I 
hain’t;’’ and, turning suddenly, he 
brought his fist down on the arm of my 
chair. ‘‘ By goll, friend, I’m agoin’ to 
take your advice! There ain’t no one 
ever trusted me when it come to liquor. 
Et’s about all we fellers kin do; but I 
want ye to believe me;—I’m agoin’ to let 
liquor alone—d’ye hear? I’ve set 
right here and drinked and drinked. 
Drinked 'most a quart ‘fore noon many 
atime. Seems sometimes ez if I’d had 
to have it. Many a time I’ve promised 
Jenny an’ somehaow I allus fergit. 
Say,” he continued, brightening up, 
‘«T’ve got a leetle gal down the road. 
She ain’t never had much of a chance; 
but there ain’t a squarer leetle woman 
in this hull Northern country. I'd like 
to take ye down thar and interduce ye ; 
we kin git through thar’ in a couple of 
hours with that leetle black mare of 
yourn. What d’ye say ? 

By two o'clock we were skimming 
along under the snow-laden hemlocks. 
An hour later we reached the cabin 
and were putting up the steaming mare 
in the log barn, the chickens cackling 
hysterically and rushing out of the 
rough stalls as weentered. A few rods 
from the barn lay the cabin, half buried 
in snow, the dry vines rustling above 
the porch. At one of the windows, 
banked with geraniums, an old woman 
peered at us, and the next instant a 
young girl of perhaps twenty opened 
the cabin door. 

‘*Why, Jock, be that you? You'll 
find the halter back of the feed bin. 
Come right in and git warm. Mother, 
it’s Jock. How’s all the folks up to 
Morrison’s? I cal’late to come over 
to-morrer myself to see the girls. I 
kinder thought Uncle Si’d come over 
after me to-night; but then it’s snowed 
so heavy I dunno as he’ll come. How 
goes it, Jock ?”’ 

‘*Good, Jenny! Haow’s yerself?’’ 
and Jock pulled off his heavy mitten 
and shook her hand. Then turning to 
me, in his simple, almost childlike way, 
he said: ‘‘Jenny, I'll make you ac- 
quainted with my friend.’’ 

‘« I'm pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance,” said the girl, smiling, as we en- 
tered thecabin. ‘‘ You must have been 
bothered some gettin’ by where it’s 
drifted along by them cedars;’’then she 
looked at Jock, blushed, and tripped 
back into the pantry. 

‘* How goes it ?’’ said Jock, cheer'ly, 
to the old mother, crossing to the door 
of the next room. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t s’pose I'd orter com- 
plain,” she said, in a whining tone, 
laying down her sewing; ‘‘ we've had 
an awful spell of weather, hain’t we? 
Seems tho it ain’t never goin’ to stop 
snowin’. Them geraniums thar like to 
died, and I s’pose would if I hadn't 
a-kivered ‘em up good nights. Ike 
come by ‘bout a week ago. I told him, 
s’ I, you’d better stop to-night. He 
said he cal’lated he would; and he 
hadn’t more’n eat supper when Rube 
Skinner come fer him—wanted he 
should help him git aout some logs; but 
Ike said he didn’t cal’late he’d go; said 
he presaumed likely he could do better 
if he stayed to hum. Al Twintin’s 
womern they say’s been awful sick; 
wall, she warn’t never very staout— 
allus ailin’ an’ puny. Then ag’n, I’ve 
seen her slam ’raound and take right 
a-holt of a mess of vittles when you'd 
say she was about beat. Jenny, haow 
long is it sence Al Twintin’s womern 
took sick ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess it’s been a month, 
Mother,” said Jenny, bringing in the 
fresh red tablecloth and shadeless ker- 
osene lamp, 
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‘‘Oh, dear me, Jock, that’s the aw- 
fulest wood to cook with you ever see,”’ 
says Jenny to Jock, entering with an 
armful of spruce logs, which he piled 
near the stove. : 

‘‘ There!” she says, opening the stove 
door with her apron and bringing out 
a pan of smoking biscuit; ‘: if one of 
you boys ‘ll throw in a couple more of 
them dry birch sticks, we'll have sup- 
per in jest a minute.” 

When the meal was finished and our 
pipes were lighted, Jock went down to 
the barn to feed the horse. The old 
lady had gone to bed. I could hear 
the wind screen under the door, whirl- 
ing about the snow that had drifted in. 
For some minutes I sat smoking, and 
listening to the cat purring contentedly 
under the stove and the monotonous 
ticking of the clock. The girl sat op- 
posite to me in silence. Suddenly she 
leaned forward, her cheeks flushed, her 
small hands clutching nervously at her 
apron. 

‘« Be you Jock’s friend ?” she began. 

“* Ved.” 

‘«How’s he been? You know what I 
mean. He’s dreadful when he teches 
liquor ;” and her black eyes fell. ‘If 
it warn’t for that I’d ’a’ married him; 
but I darsn’t take the risk. They've 
*most killed me with their talk ‘cause 
I’ve stuck to him so long. He ain't 
never spoke a hard word to me, and I've 
seen him when there warn’t no man 
darst lay hands onhim. That was two 
years ago, down to Morrison’s. I was 
to work thar then, and I went in where 
he set and spoke to him; and when he 
see it was me he come right along, and 
I hitched one of Morrison’s horses to a 
cutter and brought him here. The doc- 
tor said the liquor he’d drinked come 
near to killin’ him.”’ 

She was deathly pale and trembling 
like a leaf. 

The next instant Jock burst into the 
room, crossed to where she stood, and, 
putting his arm around her, said, slow- 
ly: ‘‘ Jenny, I’ve come to tell ye I’ve 
quit drinkin’, and there’s my hand on 
it. I’ve broke yer heart, gal, foolin’ 
with liquor, and I’ve quit it.” 

Jenny looked at him steadily for an 
instant, so steadily that I left them and 
went out on the porch. It was snow- 
ing heavily. Through the window 
banked with geraniums I could hear 
their voices. The girl was crying. 

«IT promise yer,” I heard Jock say. 


On my way back from my survey 
Wednesday morning I met Jenny, her 
pink cheeks and bright eyes smiling at 
me out of the hood of her fur coat. 
She was seated on the front seat of an 
old-fashioned box sleigh, and an old 
man with a grizzled beard was driv- 
ing. 

‘Whoa, back!’’ shouted the old man 
to his team, as Jenny introduced me to 
her Uncle Si. 

‘« Wall, I never; goin’ back this way,” 
said Jenny. 

«Yes; I’ve got to stop to-night at 
Morrison’s and go back through the 
Notch in the morning,’’ I replied. ‘I 
guess Jock’s up on the lumber job.”’ 

«I guess he be,” said Jenny, blush- 
ing. ‘* Awful cold, ain’tit? 1 declar’, 
I’m most froze;” and she laughed and 
drew her pretty chin under her hood. 

«« How far be ye agoin’, friend ?” said 
Uncle Si. 

‘« To Morrison’s,” I replied. 

‘«Wall, so be we. Nuthin’ like hav- 
in’ company, as th’ feller said. Jenny 
here’s been a-tellin’ me all along she 
was gittin’ so all-fired hongry an’ cold 
I’ve been a-pushin’ ’em right along. 
Didn’t dare stop, ye know—’fraid she'd 
git froze solid or starved aout ‘fore we 








got thar’;” and the old man laughed 
good-naturedly and winked at me. 

‘«Why, how you talk, Uncle Si, said 
Jenny. ‘‘Any one’d think | was fool- 
ish.”’ 

“I goll, friend! say,’’ said the old 
man, enthusiastically. ‘‘They’ve got 
things fixed pretty nice up thar to 
Morrison’s, hain’t they? I do like to 
stop thar’ andeat dinner. Did ye ever 
see folks that knew haow to fix cold 
cabbige noicer’n them folks do? Take 
it with some folks that cal’late to have 
it noice an’ they'll daouse on ketchup 
and vinegar; but ’tain’t so with Morri- 
son's folks. Goll! they fix it noice, no 
use talkin’;” and, with a nod, the old 
man swung his team into the road in 
the direction of Morrison's. 

When he reached the hotel I helped 
Jenny out, and we went into the sitting 
room while Uncle Si was putting up his 
horses. The fire was out. 

‘‘It’s warm in the barroom,’’ I sug- 
gested. ‘‘I guess nobody's in there;’’ 
and I crossed the passage to open the 
barroom door. As [turned the knob I 
heard voices: 

‘‘Hyar! Fill em up. 
month if I don’t this.’’ 

‘*Not another drop.”’ 

‘« Take it aout of next month’s wages; 
you hain’t agoin’ to beat me, Bill Mor- 
rison. No, by goll! you hain’t. D’ye 
hear ?’’ 

Jenny was leaning against the sitting- 
room door, her face ghastly white. 
“It’s Jock,’’ she said. The next in- 
stant she shot past me and swung back 
the barroom door. 

The sudden appearance of the girl 
seemed like an apparation. Morrison 
cowered before her, 

Jock stood like one in a trance, his 
hands gripping the bar; gradually I saw 
the lines of his rough face soften and 
the light of his love fill his eyes. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better have that drink? 
Jock,” said Jenny, slowly;’’ she put out 
her hand to steady herself. ‘‘ Hadn't you 
better have that drink?” she repeated, 
her voice growing fainter; ‘* I'll pay for 
it; 


I'll pay ye next 


‘Bill Morrison,” said Jock, ‘‘ you 
have poured the last drop of liquor 
you'll ever pour down my throat, so help 
me God!” and he caught the fainting 
girl in his arms. 


Three years later, one crisp, sunny 
morning in October, I passed Bill Mor- 
rison’s hotel. Close beside it stood a 
new house, the windows filled with gera- 
niums. Through one of these I caught 
a glimpse of a curly-headed youngster 
laughing and tugging at his mother’s 
skirts. On the porch outside lay a 
sleeping hound. 

My driver told me the new house be- 
longed to the foreman of the sawmill 
and, looking up, my eye caught a sign 
nailed over the porch of a small exten- 
sion. lt read as follows: 


‘*JOCK DEWEY,” 
‘*Notions & Provisions’’; 
and under it: 


‘*No Rum sold here.”’ 
New York City. 

A story is told of the summary 
way in which President Hopkins, of 
Williamstown, once disposed of the case 
of a student atthe college. The young 
man had been married a short time pre- 
vious to entering the college, and was 
led to fear that this fact might debar 
him from enjoying some of the privileges 
of the institution. Accordingly, in a 
great state of perturbation, he called on 
President Hopkins, who received him 
with much cordiality. After some con- 
versation, during which the young man 
suffered agonies of suspense, knowing 
what he must say, he at last managed to 
stammer, with a crimson face, apropos 
of something entirely irrelevant: ‘‘ I—I 
am a married man!” ‘‘ Ah,” said Presi- 
dent Hopkins, smiling at him with great 
benignity, ‘‘so am I!— Youth's Compan- 
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The Fairies’ Scissors-Grinder. 
BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE, 


HEARKEN to the cricket calling, 

When the evening dews are falling— 
Hearken to his whirring wheel! 

For his busy fingers’ twirling 

Sets his whetstone whirling, whirling, 
As he sharpens fairy steel. 


And the while he works he calls: 
‘* Ladies of Titania’s halls! 
Fair, good folk of Fairytown! 
See, the dusk hath fallen down! 
With your scissors hither hie 
At my cry! 
Bring your bodkins rust with dew; 
I will sharpen them anew! 
Try me, try!” 


All the night you hear him cheeping, 
Busy at his labors keeping, 

Turning 'round his buzzing wheel; 
Every now and then a spark 
Flashes forth upon the dark 

As he sharpens fairy steel. 


And the while he works he calls: 
‘* Pages of the Fay King’s halls! 
Doughty men of Oberon! 
Hearken, each and every one! 
Hither with your weapons hie 
At my cry! 
I will grind them well, I ween, 
Till they are both bright and keen! 
Try me, try!’’ 


New York Ciry. 


A Remarkable Princess. 
BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ. 


PRINCE TURIANO was looking for a 
wife, and it was very important: that he 
should find one. I will tell you why. 

The prince’s father, old King Glori- 
ose, was feeble with years and wanted 
to rest. So one day he called his son 
to him and said: ‘‘I wish to resign from 
my office of king and let you take my 
place. Find yourself a wife of whom I 
can approve, and you shall sit on my 
throne and wear my crown.”’ 

So that day the prince started on his 
search, 

You may think it an easy matter for 
a prince who is going to bea king to 
find himself a wife; but you are quite 
mistaken. The whole trouble lies in 
the difficulty of seeing people as they 
really are. If you only see them dressed 
in their best clothes and adorned with 
their company manners, you do not get 
to know them very weli. But that is 
the way princes—poor things!—always 
have to see people. Now, young Turi- 
ano wanted to see the ladies whom he 
met upon his travels as they really were 
—or how could he choose one for his 
wife? So he hit upon an excellent plan; 
he disguised himself as a minstrel. 

In those days minstreis were admitted 
even to the presence of royal families; 
so Prince Turiano knew that in this 
disguise he could mingle freely with 
rich or poor, with kings or beggars, and 
that, tho all would be friendly to him, 
people would not think it worth while 
to put themselves out to please him. 
Thus he would see them as they really 
were. 

Unless you have a harp and a sweet 
voice; moreover, unless you can play 
skilfully on the harp and talk in an in- 
teresting manner, you need not think 
of being a minstrel. Young Turiano 
had, and could do, all that was neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out his 
plan, and no one suspected him of being 
the heir to a throne. Workmen wel- 
comed him gladly to their humble cot- 
tages, and kings, with their lovely 
daughters about them, listened to his 
music and talk. Yet, tho he saw many 
fair maidens, and some amiable ones, 
he did not feel inclined to linger long 
in any special place. I suspect that 
princes are apt to be a trifie spoiled, 
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At all events, this one had seen and 
talked with just three hundred and for- 
ty-five young ladies, when he heard 
about King Winkle, of the Polygon 
Isles, and his four remarkable daugh- 
ters. 

You need not try to find the Polygon 
Isles on your map, for they sank into 
the sea several hundred years ago. I 
am sure you are glad they did not sink 
while our prince was visiting them, for 
then I could not tell you this story. 

It was quite a long sail to the Poly- 
gon Isles; but Prince Turiano did not 
object to that, for he wanted to see the 
world and learn all about everything. 
So he put a thick cover over his harp, 
lest the salt water should wet it: and 
then he got the crew to teach him how 
to manageaboat. Before they reached 
their destination he was as good a sail- 
or as any of them, and could climb to 
the top of the highest mast to take in 
sail, even tho the boat were rocking in 
aterrific storm. So, tho Turiano was 
a trifle spoiled, he was a manly sort of 
prince; for he might have sat in a fine 
velvet chair, playing on his harp and 
eating sugarplums, all the way to the 
Polygon Isles. 

Of course, after roughing it for four 
weeks with the sailors, our prince looked 
less like a prince than ever. His min- 
strel robe was quite worn and _ faded, 
while his face and hands were much 
tanned. But he looked like a brave 
and strong man, which is ever so much 
better than looking like a prince. 

The court of old King Winkle was so 
lonely that minstrels were gladly wel- 
comed; and when Turiano knocked at 
the door of the palace, he and his harp 
were admitted promptly. Meantime the 
ship had sailed away, ard would not 
return for three weeks; so the young 
man felt ‘he would have ample time to 
make the acquaintance of the four 
charming daughters. 

Shortly after his arrival, while Turi- 
ano was refreshing himseif in the great 
dining hall, he saw something of the 
girls. They were playing battledore 
and shuttlecock, or a game Something 
like that, on the lawn just behind the 
palace, and as there was a glass door at 
either end of the hall, our minstrel 
could watch the princesses at his ease. 
He noticed that one was very beautiful, 
with long yellow hair, which would get 
under her feet and trip her when she 
triedtorun. Indeed, the prince watched 
this young lady so intently that he 
scarcely noticed the others at all She 
did not know she was in danger of being 
picked out for a king’s wife, or she 
would have felt—well, how woxz/d she 
have felt? Iam sure / do not know. 

However, Turiano did one 
thing besides the long yellow hair. 
This was, that one of the princesses 
wore a white gown, one a pink, one a 
blue, and one a yellow. He found out 
afterward that these were the national 
colors, and that King Winkle always 
had his daughters dress in that way. 

It was not until dinner time that the 
minstrel had a chance of really meeting 
the royal family. Then he was invited 
to entertain the king and his daughters, 
while they ate, by playing on the harp 
and singing. That evening, while he 
sang, Turiano looked directly at the 
princess with the yellow hair. He had 
a slight cast in his eye, so she could not 
be sure that he was looking at her, and 
this is why it was not rude of him. 
The beautiful lady looked at the min- 
strel too, and wondered whether he no- 
ticed how pretty she was. She of- 
ten thought about things like that. 
But I must tell you just how she looked. 
Her hair was like gold, her eyes were 
like blue stars—did you ever see blug 


notice 
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stars ?—her lips were like cherries, her 
ears were like shells, and her skin was 
like peaches and cream. 1 do not tell 
you what her nose and chin were like, 
because I cannot remember how the 
prettiest sort of nose and chin are de- 
scribed, and I do not like to make up 
my own way; but you can recall, for 
yourself, the prettiest nose and chin 
you ever saw, and put them on the face 
of the Princess Rose; for that was her 
name, and she always wore pink. 

Now, the Princess Rose was kept so 
busy dressing herself, and looking in 
the glass, and thinking about her beau- 
ty, that she had never learned very 
many things. Some people thought it 
did not matter, since she was so pretty, 
Other people thought it was a pity. I 
think myself— But never mind what I 
think. 

That first evening at the palace 
young Turiano looked at the beautiful 
lady, and sang the sweetest song he 
knew. She smiled in a silly sort of 
way with her cherry lips, and looked 
stupidly at him out of her blue, star- 
like eyes; and the prince wondered 
whether he had found his wife. 

The next day word was brought the 
visiting minstrel that one of the prin- 
cesses wished to see him in the music 
room. A little page in a red velvet 
tunic conducted Turiano to the door, 
and left him there. He hoped to see 
the Princess Rose when he opened it; 
but he was disappointed. A dark- 
haired lady, who sat in the center of 
the room, waved him toa seat in one 
corner; and when he looked around, 
he saw the other princesses seated, one 
in each of the three remaining corners. 
He looked at the pretty one; but the 
dark-haired lady summoned his atten- 
tion in such a peremptory way that he 
fairly jumped. : Re 

‘*Look at me!’’ she said. So he 
looked at her. Evidently the other 
princesses were merely there to listen. 
‘“‘I am the Princess Camelia,’’ the 
dark-haired lady remarked, and paused 
impressively. She was very stately and 
was dressed in white. She was really a 
handsome ¢reature, if one did not look 
at the Princess Rose. 

At the lady’s words Turiano bowed 
his head and Camelia, smiling quite 
cordially, went on: ‘‘I wish to practice 
some music with you first—some songs 
I have written myself, ana arranged for 
the harp-—then I will show you a few 
of my paintings, and we will converse 
for a time.” 

The minstrel’s breath was quite taken 
away. Certainly if Rose were the beau- 
tiful princess, Camelia must be the 
clever one. He thought of the other 
two sisters, and wondered what their 
specialties were. But Camelia prompt- 
ly claimed his attention. Arranging 
some music on a stand, she bade him 
accompany her while she sang. 

Now, the music the princess had 
written was so fine that one could not 
get any tune out of it, and poor Turiano 
found his task a hard one. He could 
not tell, for the life of him, which notes 
to fit to which words. But the princess 
did not seem to mind. She said she 
always wrote very difficult music; and 
Turiano decided that it made no differ- 
ence how he played, because the prin- 
cess sang so loud no one could hear the 
harp. 

When Camelia brought out her paint- 
ings the eyes of the minstrel were fairly 
dazzled by their brilliant colors. There 
was one very good point about these 
pictures ; it was that they looked as 
well upside-down as they did the other 
way. Thus each one was as good as 
two. 

After that they talked. When Came- 
lia found that the minstrel did not speak 
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Greek fluently she seemed rather disap- 
pointed; but she was so witty in her 
own tongue—which was his also, for 
the people of the Polygon Isles were 
originally of the same race as the peo- 
ple of Prince Turiano’s country—that 
the young man had difficulty enough in 
making apt replies, and felt tired out 
when she said at last: ‘‘If you like, I 
will now read a chapter to you out of 
my book.” 

She opened a great volume which lay 
on the center-table and began to read. 
In five minutes Prince Turiano was 
nearly asleep. By pinching his left 
arm with his right hand, however, he 
managed to keep awake until the chap- 
ter was ended. The Princess Camelia 
then rose, and he jumped to his feet. 
The other princesses also stood up. 
Then Camelia bowed and dismissed the 
minstrel, who departed feeling that he 
had been in the company of the clever- 
est woman he had ever met or heard 
of, and wondering whether it would be 
pleasanter to look at Rose all his life or 
to be entertained forever by Camelia. 
He really could not decide. 

That same evening, while Turiano 
was eating what dinner the king and 
princesses had left, a little page whis- 
pered that, this being the cook’s after- 
noon out, the delicious viands before 
them had all been cooked by the Prin- 
cess Prim. 

Turiano was astonished and charmed. 
‘* Which is she?” he asked. 

‘The one in yellow,’’ answered the 
page. ‘‘Her full name is Primrose, 
but it was too much like that of the 
Princess Rose; besides, it did not seem 
to suit her so well as Prim.”’ 

Then, at the minstrel’s earnest re- 
quest, the page told more about the Prin- 
cess Prim. She not only could cook, 
he said, but she could also do all man- 
ner of useful things. Such a manager 
never was! Why, she could tell every- 
body just what to do, and if any calam- 
ity occurred she could tell what would 
have prevented it. When the child of 
a poor cottager fell intoa pond and was 
nearly drowned, she had told the moth- 
er it was because the boy had not been 
taught to keep away from the water. 
And when King Winkle’s golden crown 
was stolen one night—he had bought 
another since—she reminded him of 
her advice to put it under his mat- 
tress when he went to bed. Then 
the darns she could make, and the 
medicines and advice she could give! 
So the page ran on, while Prince 
Turiano ate his excellent dinner. The 
very thought of such ability and com- 
mon sense as were possessed by the 
Princess Prim charmed him to so great 
an extent that the value of beauty and 
talent seemed, for the time, really insig- 
nificant. To eat such dinners always, 
and have such neat darns in the heel of 
his socks (rough ones are so irritating if 
one walks far), to have all the medi- 
cine and advice one could possibly need; 
surely such a prospect was not to be 
lightly foregone. Turiano thought se- 
riously of sailing away from the Poly- 
gon Isles with the Princess Prim. 

Time passed on, and every day the 
minstrel prince was puzzled afresh as to 
which of the daughters to choose. When 
he looked at Rose his mind was quite 
made up; when he was entertained by 
Camelia he made it up all over again, 
and when he ate the dishes prepared by 
Prim or heard her giving advice, he felt 
that she must be his. It was really a 
most distressing state of things, and 
the young man was growing quite thin. 
Meantime the day grew near for the re- 
turn of the ship that was to bear him 
away from the Polygon Isles and its four 
princess. 

The name of the fourth princess, by 


the way, was Violet. I did not mention 
this fact because it did not seem worth 
while. So far as Prince Turiano could 
discover she was not remarkable in any 
way. When Rose was not near she 
looked pretty enough in her dainty blue 
gowns, and when Camelia was silent 
she showed a fair amount of intelli- 
gence She seemed, also, to have her 
share of common sense and ability; but 
she could not compare, in this respect, 
with her sister Prim. I merely men- 
tion all this to show that she was a per- 
son of no consequence, and is not to be 
further considered or thought of. 

It was the day before Prince Turiano 
must leave the Polygon Isles, and still 
he could not decide which of the prin- 
cesses to take with him. He knew that 
he need but declare his identity to King 
Winkle to win their glad assent to his 
suit. The oniy trouble was, he could 
not choose the daughter. 

This is why, at the quiet hour of sun- 
set, Prince Turiano sat alone in a little 
room of the palace in a very low state 
of mind. He had wandered thither be- 
cause, opening out of a great, handsome 
apartment, this little room looked like 
a quiet retreat for a man in trouble. 
The minstrel’s harp was silent beside 
him, like the true and sympathetic 
friend it was. 

Presently his reverie was disturbed by 
the sound of voices. The princesses 
were evidently assembling in the next 
room; and he remembered it was their 
custom to chat there together over 
their embroidery after dressing for din- 
ner. 

Prince Turiano was the soul of honor, 
and his first thought was to go some- 
where else; but to do so he would have 
been obliged to pass through the room 
where the princesses were, which would 
have been contrary to alletiquet. In 
vain he looked about for a door; there 
was none. Only a curtain hung be- 
tween the little room and the big one 
into which it opened, and thus it hap- 
pened that, quite against his will, the 
young man heard all that the ladies 
said. I have quite forgotten why he 
did not put his fingers into his ears. 

By this time Turiano was so familiar 
with the voices of the princesses that 
he could easily tell which one was 
speaking. 

After a little general talk about their 
embroidery patterns, Camelia said: ‘<I 
believe our minstrel leaves us to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*How much we shall miss him!” 
murmured Violet, gently. 

‘‘I shall miss that absurd cast of 
his,” giggled Rose. ‘‘It amuses me 
more than anything I eversaw. You 
can’t even tell whom he is looking at.’’ 

Poor Turiano blushed violently at 
this, and felt as miserable as a man well 
can feel. He was rather sensitive about 
that cast. Violet’s quiet voice calmed 
him a little, however. 

‘‘T hardly notice it,” she was saying; 
‘‘and, besides, I think it is rather in- 
teresting.’’ She was interrupted by a 
burst of laughter from the other sisters. 
‘‘How absurd you are!’’ they cried. 
‘‘You see good in everything. It is so 
silly of you.”’ 

‘‘Well, I must say’’—the prince 
knew that those precise, clipped tones 
belonged to Prim—‘‘that he shows 
very little good judgment and common 
sense. He looks frightfully thin, yet 
see how careless he is! If I had charge 
of him I’d make him give up sweets 
and pastries, and he should never go 
out in the night air.” 

Turiano shivered. He loved dearly 
to walk in the cool of the evening, by 
the light of the moon, and did like 
good things to eat. What was the use 
of having a fine cook if one must live 
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on bread and milk? Heshook his head 
sadly. 

Again Violet came to his relief. ‘‘1 
hate to see a man forever coddling 
himself,” she said; ‘‘and I don’t think 
he looks sick, any way. I rather like 
that thinness and pallor.” Again she 
was stopped by the ridicule of the others. 
‘You rather like everything about 
him, it seems to me,’’ the witty Came- 
lia cried, mockingly, while Rose drawl- 
ed: ‘‘I suppose that cast in his eyes 
has led you to suppose that he is always 
looking at you. But I assure you you 
are mistaken. It only seemsso because 
you sit next to me.” 

“‘You haven’t a bit of judgment,” 
Prim remarked, sharply. ‘‘/ never say 
such foolish things.” 

‘‘One thing is certain,” Camelia, as 
she spoke, laughed a cool, superior, lit- 
tle laugh, ‘‘whatever the minstrel is, 
he’s not very clever. He’s not said a 
really witty thing since he’s been here. 
And hecan’t play my music at all. I'd 
miss him more if he were better com- 
pany.” 

Again Prince Turiano’s face burned. 
It was quite a new experience to hear 
himself thus criticised. He blessed the 
sweet voice of Violet, which next came 
to his ear: 

‘‘Why, Camelia, I thought he was 
very good company indeed. I’m sure 
he tells the most interesting stories 
I’ve ever heard; and as for music, he 
plays his own beautifully.” 

‘« Did you ever hear such nonsense!’’ 
cried Prim. 

‘“You must be in love with him,’’ 
sneered Rose. 

««Some people don’t know the differ- 
ence between wit and stupidity,” was 
Camelia’s cutting reproof. 

And Violet found no way in which to 
defend herself but, bursting into tears, 
she ran into the little room where Prince 
Turiano was. She wanted to cry all by 
herself; but when Turiano began talk- 
ing to her, she stopped crying alto- 
gether, and blushed prettily instead. 

The next day three princesses stood 
weeping on the shores of the Polygon 
Isles, while Violet sailed away with 
Prince Turiano. But King Winkle 
shed yet sadder tears than the prin- 
cesses, for they only grieved at being 
left behind, while he wept at parting 
with Violet, who, because she never 
spoke unkindly of any one, was the best 
beloved and the most remarkable of all 
the princesses. 

Maoison, N. J. 


Learn by Heart. 


[For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list. ] 


THE APOLOGY. 


THINK me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen; 
I go to the God of the wood 

To fetch his word to men. 


Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 


There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 


One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thy acres yield 
Which I gather in a song. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
1803-1882. 
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Pebbles. 


Jaglets: ‘*‘ Who invented work, Bill ?’’ 
Raglets; ‘‘1 doan’ know; but he ought to 
have stayed and finished it.”— 7ruth. 


.-‘‘ A man should live within his in- 
come,” says the Manayunk Philosopher; 
‘*for he cannot live without it.’-—PAi/a- 
delphia Record. 


.-Johnny: ‘“‘Tommy Jones don’t 
know how to swim, because his mother 
don’t want him to go near the water.”’ 
Mamma: “Well, Tommy is a good boy.” 
Johnny: ‘‘Yes, he’ll go to Heaven the 
first time he falls overboard.” —Exchange. 


....Brought Down to Date.— 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
“‘T’m going a-biking, sir,’’ she said. 
‘* May I go with you, my pretty maid ?” 
‘‘It depends on how fast you can ride,’’ she 


said. 
— Washington Star. 


..-One Sure Sign of Rain.—‘‘ There 
are plenty of sure signs of rain,’’ said the 
philosophical boarder, ‘‘if people would 
only pay attention to them.’’ ‘‘ About 
the only sign I know of,”’ said the cheer- 
ful idiot, ‘‘is mud.’’—/ndianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


....Applying Her Principles. — Minnie: 
‘Oh, I’m superstitious about Friday!” 
Ida: ‘‘ Would you decline a proposal on 
Friday?” Minnie: ‘* Well—ah!—if it 
were Satisfactory in other respects, i 
might think it unlucky to decline.’’— 
Puck. 


.. First Passenger: ‘‘Do you believe 
in putting any tax on roads?” Second 
Passenger: ‘‘No, sir! And the man who 
puts ’emthere should be hanged!’ First 
Passenger: ‘‘Be youa Populist ?”’ Second 
Passenger: ‘‘ No, sir; I’m a bicycle rider.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


..‘‘I say, Captain,’’ said a young 
Englishman on board an American clip- 
per, ‘‘that flag of yours has not floated 
in every breeze and over every sea for a 
thousand years, has it?’ ‘‘ No, it ain’t,” 
replied the captain; ‘‘ but it has licked 
one that has.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


....Preoccupation.—Mother (severely): 
‘* May, did I see Mr. Dashaway stroking 
your hair on the piazza last evening?” 
May: *‘ Yes, Ma, but that’s only force of 
habit.”” Mother: ‘‘Habit? What do 
you mean?” May. ‘‘ Why, he stroked his 
college boat, you know.’’—MNMew York 
Press. 


..‘* What are you doing here?” said 
the woman tothe tramp, who had got 
overthe wall just in time to escape the 
bulldog. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘ I did intend to request something 
to eat, but all I ask now is that, in the 
interests of humanity, you'll feed that 
dog.’’— 7it-Bits. 


...-Rural Festival.— 


It’s quiet in the city when the crowds have 
gone away; 

It’s lonely when the world looks elsewhere 
for its holiday; 

A melancholy finds you which you scarce 
can understand, 

When you miss the hum of voices and the 
music of the band. 


But there’s always recreation, and it isn’t 
far away, 

Where the fireflies hang their lanterns and 
the leafy banners sway, 

Where the choir that haunts the forest sets 
the twilight to a tune, 

And our cares and follies vanish ’neath the 
glamour of the moon. 

— Washington Star. 


..A Little Girl’s View.— 


“I’ve been watching the breeze 

A-taking its ease 

On the porch to-day,” 
Said May. 

‘It’s blown and it’s blown 

Out there all alone; 

And the hammock has flung, 

And the rocking-chair’s swung 
All day,” 
Said May. 

“With nobody there, if you please, 
But the breeze; 

And that’s why I say 

The breeze has been taking its ease mi * 
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...-Mr. Elwell: ‘Isn't it strange, but 
true, nevertheless, that the biggest fools 
always marry the prettiest girls?’ Mrs. 
pp? 


Elwell: ‘‘ Oh, now, go on, you flatterer! 
—Tit-Bits. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
are offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘ English Cathedrals,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with 
154 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

SECOND PriIzE.—‘‘ Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson.” 

THIRD PRIzE.—One year’s subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ Poems Here at 
Home,’’ by James Whitcomb Riley, illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





A Prize Puzzte sy THE PuzzLE Epitor.—Some 
time ago THe INDEPENDENT began offering prizes 
for the best set of answers to each week’s puzzles. 
For a short time comparatively few sent complete 
lists, and the work of selecting the best was quickly 
done. Now, however, many complete and beauti- 
fully prepared lists are received weekly. For ob- 
vious reasons THE INDEPENDENT cannot send a book 
to each competitor, and the question that arises is 
this: When many lists, absolutely correct, are re- 
ceived, to whom shall the prize go? To the one 
whose answers are neatest? To the one whose an- 
swers first reach the office of THe INDEPENDENT? 
The latter would, of course, put at a disadvantage 
all solvers living at a distance. How may the prize 
be justly awarded ? 

For the best answer to this query, the Puzzle 
Editor will send a daintily bound book, ‘‘ Venetian 
Days,”’ by Anna Fuller. 





DIAGONAL. 


Reading across: 1, A young squire in 
Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’; 2, a noted English 
navigator; 3, the surname of a kind- 
hearted publisher in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis’; 4, an important city of India; 5, 
a small town of Prussia, not fifty miles 
from Berlin; 6, the surname of a noted 
French general who was assassinated in 
June, 1800. 

The diagonals spell the name of a bat- 
tle fought 246 years ago to-day. 

ss 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


oe 2+ & ¢ 
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I. Upper square: 1, To examine with 
care; 2, the fruit of several evergreen 
trees; 3, small insects; 4, a cosy place. 

Il. Left-hand square: 1, The proper 
coat of the seed of wheat; 2, a dress of 
State; 3, to aid; 4, snares. 

Ill. Right-hand square: 1, To reverse 
the position of; 2, a bivalve; 3, borders; 
4, anozzle. 

IV. Lower square: 1, To overpower; 2, 
tenor; 3, a gold coin of the reign of 
James I; 4, captures by stratagem. 


CHARADE. 


Near the mouth of a river, or else ina 
bay, 
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My frst makes rough sailing, whatever 
the day; 

My second keeps flying from flower to 
flower, 

Honey it claims as legitimate dower. 

My ¢hird is the pride of the Chinaman’s 
heart, 

Rather from wife than from this would 
he part. 

My whole is a picnic, tho other in name; 

I'd call it a roast, but it’s all quite the 
same. GEORGE KELLER. 


AN OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 
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1, In rectangle; 2, a jewel; 3, an an- 
cient musical instrument; 4, a fine fruit; 
5, to hide; 6, an upright post: 7, to re- 
fund; 8, a large basin; 9, part of Ara- 
bia; 10, to come back; 11, a region in 
Africa; 12, rent asunder; 13, the nest of 
a bird of prey; 14, saltpeter; 15, to raise; 
16, splendor; 17, a game; 18, in rectan- 
gle. < G. B. Dyer. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 20. 


Nove. Acrostic.—Primals, from a to k; centrals, 
Independent. 1, Alice; 2, bonny; 3, cadet; 4, dress; 
5, empty; 6, fresh; 7, gongs; 8, hedge; 9, inert; 10, 
jenny; rr, kites. 

CentraL Acrostic.—Abraham Mendelssohn. 1, 
chain; 2, cabin; 3, baron; 4, grain; 5, aches; 6, flake; 
7, comma; 8, demon; 9, cheat; 10, candy; 11, bodes; 
12, shell; 13, culls; 14, haste; 15, baste; 16, scold; 17, 
ichor; 18, canon. 

Nover Acrostic.—Kremlin. 1, hillock; 2, support; 
3, Supreme; 4, flamens; 5, ailment; 6, giggles; 7, 
nervous. 

Z1GzaG.—Battle of Saragossa. 1, Babel; 2, gamin; 
3, bathe: 4, girth; 5, level; 6, hover; 7, shove; 8, after; 
9, solid; 10, Paris; 11, cargo; 12, shear; 13, fling; 14, 
shoot; 15, paste; 16, issue; 17, abode. 

Novet Acrostic.—*Summer in Arcady.” 1, 
aside; 2, music; 3, amice; 4, emits; 5, fence; 6, erect; 
7, fiery; 8, endue; 9, habit; 10, irony; 11, acted; 12, 
Japan ; 13,adapt; 14, eyrie. 


Selection. 


The Women of Brittany. 


THE Breton women’s faces are not 
happy ones. The stolid comfort and 
materialism of the Norman is replaced 
bya melancholy born of a hard life and 
narrow conditions. Melancholy and a 
certain religious mysticism are the 
stamp ofthe people. Inthe interior they 
are gayer, but the nearer one gets tothe 
coast the deeper the poverty and gloom. 
As in Normandy, the perennial occupa- 
tion of the women is washing by the 
riverside. The river chatters over its 
stony bed, the kneeling women chatter 
above; but the voices are not as cheer- 
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ful as those of their Norman sis 
ters, and there is no laughter. One 
feels that their life is hard and bare. 
The Breton peasant has always, accord- 
ing to the saying current in France, 
‘* belonged to his priests.’’ It is a pity 
that they have not been able to teach 
him gentleness to his wife. He is far 
harsher to her than is the Norman with 
all his materialism. He treats her 
more as a beast of burden, and she grows 
old even earlier than her Norman 
neighbor. Certainly she needs all the 
comfort her religion can give her; and 
the inscription which we saw carved— 
in Latin and Breton—over one church 
door seemed to us peculiarly fitted to 
the sad women who had dropped their 
burdens there for a pause of prayer: 
‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy-laden.’’-—EMILY F. WHEEL- 
ER, in The pina for September. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


A Salesman in a Department 
Store. 


BY STANLEY BENTON. 


In the large city dry-goods establish- 
ments,or, as they are more commonly call- 
ed now, the department stores(from the 
many departments devoted to the sale of 
different kinds of goods), boys are no 
longer employed as ‘‘cash boys.”’ For- 
merly, they took the cash and the ticket 
representing the sale from the sales- 
man to the cashier, bringing back the 
goods (if so desired) in a bundle, and the 
change to the customer, if he was entitled 
toany. The automatic tube system, and 
the cash baskets running on wheels along 
a wire over the counters to the cashier's 
desk, and other similar contrivances, 
have made the services of the cash boy un- 
necessary. About the only time boys 
are employed to any extent is during the 
holiday season when they assist at night 
in doing up bundles, receiving fifty cents 
a night. 

Boys who want to enter this class of 
store with the view of becoming perma- 
nently employed in that line of work, 
start at the age of fifteen or sixteen as 
stock clerks. The duties of a stock clerk 
are to run errands forthe particular de- 
partment in which he is employed—a sort 
of general errand boy for the sales- 
men in that section behind the coun- 
ter. Hebrings down goods as they are 
needed from the receiving room, where 
they are kept in reserve until a fresh sup- 
ply is called for at the counter. They 
sometimes assist in folding up the goods 
and placing them on the shelves, under 
the direction of a salesman who may for 
the moment be too busy to attend to the 
work himself. 

These boys are paid about $5 or $6a 
week. Most firms like to get a boy six- 
teen years of age and one who has just 
graduated from a public school. No 
special educational qualifications are 
necessary, only brightness and general 
intelligence. 

Many country boys and young men se- 
cure positions in these large stores; that 
is to say, boys who have had experience 
in small country stores. Young men, 
of about twenty-one years of age, who 
have been in such stores since they were 
twelve or fourteen, have very good 
chances of securing positions as salesmen 
inthe large city department stores. It 
is found that such young men generally 
come of pretty good families and area 
little above the average in intelligence. 
Many of them have become tired of living 
inthe small town; they are anxious to 
enter a large store where they will re- 
ceive better pay and have some chance 
of advancement. They have had geod 
business training and have been accus- 
tomed to handle all kinds of goods in the 
country store, where often only one clerk 
is employed. On this account they are 
valuable in the large department stores, 
because they can work in one branch or 
another. Such aclerk might be regular- 
ly employed in the linen department. 
When the season for linens js over and 
business is dull in that department, his 
general knowledge is such that, instead 
of being discharged, his services may be 
found valuable in some other depart- 
ment. 

These large stores have many applica- 
tions from the country for the position of 
salesman, and young men, properly qual- 
ified from experience, as already stated, 
have more than a fair chance of securing 
such positions. A great many English- 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen are em- 
ployed as salesmen, but very few Ger- 
mans. The members of the three first- 
named nationalities seem to take to this 
vocation, large numbers of such sales- 
men being employed in Great Britain; 
many of them cometo this country in the 

hope of bettering their condition. Altho 
there is a surplus of this particular class 
of workers over here, it is said that there 
is a scarcity of really good men who are 


experienced in the business, who have 
a good address and are men of good 
habits. 

When a man is employed directly as a 
salesman a thorough investigation is 
made as to his character for honesty and 
temperate habits, inquiry being made of 
the parties for whom he has worked 
previously. 

The duties of a salesman are to take 
care of stock and to wait upon customers. 
Such men are classified according to their 
qualifications. Some men devote their 
whole attention to silks, others to linens, 
or in whatever line they may have spe- 
cial knowledge. When a large house 
wants salesmen for its dress-goods de- 
partment they advertise for that specific 
kind of help; the same with silks, linens, 
or any other class of goods. While the 
clerk from the country store, with his 
general knowledge of the business, is 
valuable, it would be still better for him 
if he was also thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all that a salesman should 
know about some particular line of 
goods. The pay of the salesmen in 
the city stores runs from $16 to $20 a 
week. 

In such stores, in certain departments, 
men are paid higher salaries than 
women. A silk salesman, as a rule, is 
better paid than a woman in the linen, 
or dress-goods departments; he can sell 
more goods, consequently is worth more 
money. But a woman in the cloak de- 
partment can earn as much money as any 
man in any department. Such women 
receive as high as $30 a week. A real 
clever woman in that department can 
build up a trade and so make herself nec- 
essary and valuable to the firm. Some 
such women have a very large following 
of customers, having gained them by 
pleasant manners, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business and of the require- 
ments of their patrons. 

A salesman can be advanced; he can 
become a buyer ora floor-walker. The 
floor-walker is the superintendent of a 
certain section of the store, and is held 
accountable for the discipline of the em- 
ployés in that department, and, in fact, 
has control of all the business transacted 
in that particular section. If a customer 
brings back a piece of goods to be ex- 
changed, it is the duty of the floor-walker 
to make out a credit-check, to find out 
who sold the goods, to see that they are 
in good order, and that they are returned 
to their proper places. The salary ofa 
floor-walker is from $20 to $40 a week; 
from $25 to $30 is the average. 

The proprietors of these large stores 
find that there is a disposition on the 
part of the male employés to change 
about. A married man, with a family, is 
liable to remain, but many of the young 
men go from one store to another, always 
seeking situations in the larger cities, 
like Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, etc. The majority of the men em- 
ployed in these stores, it will usually be 
found, have been in the business all their 
lives. Very few of them ever dream of 
opening stores on their own account. 
They could not do this in the large cities, 
where such concerns require a very large 
amount of capital. Sometimes they will 
go to a small city, or good-sized town, 
and open a store; but that is a rare oc- 
currence. Some of them seek and obtain 
good positions in wholesale houses deal- 
ing in goods with which they are special- 
ly familiar, and some become buyers, a 
vocation so much sought after and so 
important that it will be considered ina 
separate article. 

One salesman behind the counter is 
called the head of the stock. His posi- 
tion is much desired because it is a step 
toward becoming a buyer. 

In some department stores one week’s 
vacation, with salary, is given to each 
employé after he has been in the service 
of the concern for a year; in others, after 
he has held a position for six months. 
They are allowed to take a longer vaca- 
tion—up to six or eight weeks—without 
salary; but they must all be on hand, 

ready for work, by the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember. 

New York Crry. 
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The New Farming. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


NEw discoveries tread close on each 
other in the realm of microscopic organ- 
isms. It is but a few years since the 
words microbe and bacteria were made a 
part of our language. It will not be long 
before farmers will say my microbes as 
freely as they say my pigs or my hens or 
my cows. For itis no longer the injuri- 
ous bacteria that are studied, but the ad- 
vantageous; and it is known that no 
phase of plent life can go on successfully 
without the intervention of these micro- 
scopic aids. So itis to microbes again 
that we owe the chemical changes that 
characterize the dairy. The changes 
from fresh milk to butter are due to the 
action of useful bacteria. To sterilize 
milk will keep it fresh for weeks; to ex- 
pose it to bacteria will hasten its changes 
of form and quality. Milk is Pasteurized 
or de-microbed by heating it up to about 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. This kills the 
bacteria, after which they must be ex- 
cluded by tight bottling. 

The air is simply an ever full labora. 
tory of these minute chemists; they 
operate on everything, ourselves in- 
cluded. Health as wellas disease is due 
to invisible neighbors. In our gardens 
we are learning that cultivation consists 
not simply in stirring and in feeding the 
soil but in adding toit or in removing from 
it those bacteria that affect plant growth. 
It will not be long before every farmer 
will have what he may call his bacteria 
stable, as much as he now has his horse 
stable. In fact we are likely to lose our 
horses, but not be able to geton at all 
without microbes. Such a stable or room 
will hold not only apparatus and sub- 
stances for destroying fungoid attacks 
that destroy the right vital processes of 
plants, but it will hold ‘‘cultures” of 
beneficial microbes. These can be pre- 
served and putin usable conditions, as 
yeast is prepared for the kitchen, or 
‘‘pure cultures’’ of bacteria for the 
dairyman. 

The most recent discovery along this 
line is that of the famous Professor 
Nobbe, of Saxony. He has made it his 
specialty to prepare what we might call 
farmers’ yeasts, or bacteria, useful for 
plant growth in such form that a farmer 
may sow it in his field, or otherwise bring 
it into contact with the seed that he 
places in the ground. 

It isonly a few years since it was 
found that the leguminous plants, by some 
means, could directly extract nitrogen 
from the air. On the roots of clover you 
will find small and very beautiful nod- 
ules. These, it was suspected, had some- 
thing to do with the nitrogen; but it was 
a long while before it was found out that 
these nodules were the work of bacteria, 
that at first they are parasitic growths, 
which later became passive, and that then 
the bacteria permeate the clover or the 
bean plant and givea new faculty—that of 
nitrogen-fixation. But it is not the same 
bacteria that aids the clover and the beans. 
It was clear that if this power could be 
transferred, or inoculated, just as we in- 
oculate flour with yeast, it would be of 

great value toagriculture. A new field 
of experiment was opened. Hereafter it 
would be sought not only to destroy mis- 
chievous bacteria but to multiply and 
transplantthe useful. It was found that 
where bacteria had worked in co-opera- 
tion with beans or clover the soil was 
richer in nitrogen rather than poorer, 
and that such soil could be sowed upon 
and worked into other soil poor in nitro- 
gen to give it power to extract nitrogen 
from the air. This wasto cultivate and 
sow the nitrogen-teeding bacteria. But 
it took from fifteen hundred totwo thou- 
sand pounds of such prepared soil to fer- 
tilize an acre. This was expensive and 
practically nullified the utility of the 
discovery. 

Professor Nobbe set about endeavoring 
to secure a culture, that is a pure product 
of bacteria, or what you might call a 
bacterian yeast, which could be bottled, 
and carried about, and stored, and 

planted in any soil where it might be 
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wanted. The news now comes that he 
has succeeded, and that what he calls 
‘*Nitragin’’ is now for sale. It can be 
had for a very smallsum indeed—enough 
to nitragenize an acre for less than two 
dollars. 
contact with the seed before the latter is 
sown, or is itself sown and worked into 
the soil to a depth of three inches. _ The 
culture, which we might just as well call 
yeast, is kept in bottles and must not be 
exposed to light or to heat above 98 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

This opens the door only. Who can 
imagine the possibilities ahead? Our 
present system of fertilization is shock- 
ingly costly and wasteful. But here is 
an inexpensive method for making a good 
soil for leguminous plants, including 
elovers. The fertility of soil depends on 
stocking it with certain kinds of bacteria. 
Pasteur demonstrated that the de- 
composition of organic matter, and its 
preparation for recomposition was due to 
micro-organisms. Remove these en- 
tirely, and chemical action was stopped 
almost indefinitely. Our fields are liter- 
ally alive, if fertile. with bacteria—over 
twelve hundred millions to an ounce of 
soil. All these are busy preparing food 
for our plants; reducing it to assimilable 
forms. Without these any soil is barren. 
We know very little about these infinites- 
mal forces; but it is encouraging when we 
can differentiate one from the crowd, and 
subject it to our will. This is what Pro- 
fessor Nobbe has done with the Nitra- 
gin. The field is open for almost infinite 
experiment and victories. It is not im- 
probable that in the near future the 
farmer will have a dozen of these cul- 
tures, or yeasts, each one well understood, 
bottled and labeled, and in his microbe 
stable, ready for use. All this is in the 

. Same line as the housewife’s compressed 
yeast. It is also a compliment to the 
work done by the first-class dairyman, 
who now brings your milk, notin old 
tin cans, swarming with ,bacteria, but in 
glass battles, sterilized by heat, and free 
from prutrefaction, 

Farming is entering—has already en- 
tered—on a new era. Its depression has 
been owing to neglect. Learning spent 
its force for a long while on Greek roots 
and theological tangles; it is now apply- 
ing the larger share of its attention to 
affairs underfoot. The new world of 
micro-organisms was not discovered until 
within a half century. In that world we 
have already found the key to our mani- 
fold diseases, and much of our power 
and health as well; and there, too, is the 
key to success in plant and animal cul- 
ture. It will be impossible to revive 
farming on the old basis of guesswork 
and moon culture; everything will be 
done scientifically. There will be no such 
intellectually alive work as farming. The 
professions will drag a dull life beside it. 
Trading, and even manufacturing, will 
be comparatively uninteresting. Our 
boys will see that the real end of life is 
not to pile up money. A laboratory will 
be as common as a kitchen. I am in 
doubt which will most add to the future 
glory and charm of farm life, the devel- 
opment of electrical power or of chemis- 
try applied to bacteriology. 

It may be as well to add that bacteriol- 
ogy touches us just as closely in the 
house as in the field. I have used the 
sterilization of milk as an illustration. 
The necessity, however, is just as great 
for meeting the great army of infinitesmal 
microbes in other articles of food. As 
friends or as foes they erter our meats 
and our fruits, and are even in our eggs, 
and, above all, in our water. Sometimes 
classified as the harmless and the harmful, 
it is a fact that the same bacteria may be 
at times either injurious or the opposite. 
The necessity of cleanliness gets a new 
sort of emphasis when we learn that bac- 
teria of a viciously bad sort breed in dirty 
dishcloths, in dirty mops, in uncleansed 
closets, and especially in slop holes and 
about cesspools. Drainage that fills the 
soil to a surfeit, or oversupply of manure, 
develops millions of micro-organisms 
ready for mischief. They breed in our 
intestinal tracts, in uncleansed mouths, 
in sputa. The laws that forbid spitting 
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in public places are laws against invisible 
but intensely fatal foes. Water standing 
in a tainted atmosphere for only a short 
time loses its fitness to be incorporated 
with the humansystem. The whole sub- 
ject of bacteriology as affecting animal 
and plant life and growth and disease and 
decay should become a part of the com- 
mon school studies. The abstruseness of 
the subject is only from its novelty. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


How To Make An Herba- 


rium. 





BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


It will add much pleasure and interest 
to your botanical rambles if you make an 
herbarium. You may be able to add only 
a few plants each year; but persevere 
and you will be surprised to find how 
soon your herbarium begins to assume 
quite respectable proportions. 

Great care must be taken in gathering 
the plants; select as perfect specimens as 
possible, showing, when you can, the 
whole manner of growth, including root, 
flower and fruit. 

For small, delicate plants a light press 
or flat book should be carried, and the 
fragile plants put at once in press. For 
larger plants a tin botanical case (vascu- 
/um), lined with damp paper, can be used. 
I have found a deep tin pail, with a little 
water in the bottom, very good for keep- 
ing the plants in a fresh condition; of 
course, placing the plants upright in the 
water. 

On a flat surface, like a board, table or 
uncarpeted floor, place several sheets of 
heavy blotting paper (the cheapest kind 
of carpet paper will answer), cut twelve 
by eighteen inches; then a piece of news- 
paper, or any thin, absorbent paper, cut 
the same size; on this very caretully ar- 
range one or more specimens, spreading 
out each tiny petal, tendril or leaf. If 
parts of the plant are thicker than others 
build up the thin parts with bits of blot- 
ting paper to make an even surface so 
the pressure will be equal. Unless this 
is done you will be apt to find the thick 
parts well pressed, and the thin withered 
and shrunken. 

Where there is a heavy root it may be 
cut in two lengthwise and only the upper 
part preserved. Some thick stems re- 
quire the same treatment. The sac-like 
lip of the tommon lady’s-slipper orchis 
should be filled with cotton before press- 
ing. 

Cover each specimen, when arranged, 
with a piece of newspaper, then several 
more sheets of blotting paper, and so 
proceed. On the pile thus formed place 
a board large enough to cover well, and 
add heavy weights; stones, bricks or 
very heavy books willdo. Do not make 
the pile too high; have more than one if 
you have many plants to press. 

The quicker the plants can be dried 
the better they will look, the less the 
colors will change. Change the sheets 
of blotting paper every day at least, re- 
placing with perfectly dry ones, drying 
the damp ones in the oven or sun. 

Be careful not to disturb the plants 
between the newspapers, which latter 
need not be changed. Almost all plants 
will dry ina week. Do not mount them 
until you feel sure that they are perfectly 
dry; a damp plant feels cold to the touch. 
If a wire press is used and kept ina 
warm, dry place, much of the trouble of 
changing the blotting-paper driers is 
saved. 

If you wish to poison your specimens, 
apply a solution of corrosive sublimate 
with a large, soft brush to your plants 
when dry, then leave them a day or two 
longer between the driers. The use of 
poison insures absolute safety to the her- 
barium from the ravages of insects. But 
there are various non-poisonous insecti- 
cides which are good preventives and 
pleasanter and safer to have about; fre- 
quent examination of the specimens will 
generally prevent serious depredations. 

Mount the specimens on single sheets 
of stiff, smooth, white paper about 11% 
by 16% inches in size, not placing each 
specimen in the middle of the page, but 


some at one side, some at the other; in 
this way the piles are more flat and even, 
and take up less room. 


Fasten the plants to the paper by | 


touches of thick, perfectly white glue 
(made by dissolving pure white gum ara- 
bic in a little water) here and there, and 


by narrow strips of gold beater’s skin | 


court-plaster. 
In the lower right-hand corner of each 


page, write the common and scientific | 


name of the plant, where found, date of 


finding, also initials or name of collector, | 
Botanists can 
often exchange specimens to mutual ad- | 


if other than yourself. 


vantage. 

Put each family or order into strong 
manilla paper covers cut a little larger 
than the sheets of paper used. These 
covers, like all other botanical necessi- 
ties, can be found in any large city at 
stores making a specialty of such sup- 
plies. 

Write the name of the order in a large, 
plain hand on the cover, where it can be 
most readily seen in looking over your 
herbarium. For large orders, like Com- 
posite, several covers may be required. 
If desired, the various specimens of an 
order can be divided into genera, thinner 
manilla covers being used for this pur- 
pose. 

An herbarium should be kept in a dry 
place, free from dust. If insects should 
get in, burn at once all infected speci- 
mens and renew all precautions; if you 
feel that you cannot destroy a rare speci- 
men, isolate it, and re-poison. 

Aside from the scientific value of an 
herbarium, its use for reference, etc., a 
look through its pages-will recall many 
pleasant walks and scenes. 

In traveling collect as many specimens 
as possible, even if you have nothing 
better than guide books to press them in, 
tho a small press can easily be taken. 

Nothing brings back the more vividly 
the joys of a delightful journey than the 
flowers gathered ex route. 


MippLesorouGH, Mass. 





Gardens of the Poor. 


‘* Pingree potato patches’”’ have proved 
a success in Brooklyn this year. Last 
year the result of the experiment was 
doubtful, as the start was not made until 
theseason was advanced. But this year 
everything has combined to make the lit- 
tle truck gardens for the poor on unim- 
proved suburban lots a success. 

About five acres of ground, comprising 
thirty-six 25x200-foot lots, are under cul- 
tivation, each beneficiary having charge 
of alot. Last year there were only eigh- 
teen lots cultivated. Two lots were aban- 
doned this year because their assignees 
secured work and gave up the patches. 

The remaining thirty-four lots have 
been well tended, and thirty-four families 
are now getting fresh, wholesome vege- 
tables where they would have been lucky 
to secure stale and inferior vegetables 
before. 

C. E. McGee, who has truck gardens 
half a mile south of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue station of the Kings County Ele- 
vated Road, is superintendent of the little 
body of amateur gardeners. The potato 
patches are only a stone’s throw north- 
east of his house, on the land of the Ger- 
man-American Improvement Company, 
and right where he can keep his eye on 
them. It may be found necessary, how- 
ever, to employ a watchman later, because 
it was the experience last year that, be- 
ginning at the middle of July, poachers 
from East New York came down and 
helped themselves at night. 

The garden plots lie mostly in low 
ground, and the rains could have hardly 
been ordered better than they were this 
year. The result is that everything is 
green and thriving. A reporter visited 
the patches and was shown around by 
Mr. McGee. Two men were at work in 
their gardens. One man was hoeing his 
potatoes and another picking the last of 
his crop of beans. The latter was a 
German, who ekes out an existence for 
himself and family in Classon Avenue, 
near the Wallabout Market. 
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Has No Equal.-» 


. “Noother blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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‘*Do you find it difficult to get work ?” 
asked the reporter of the bean-picker. 

‘“*Ves,’’ he replied; ‘‘it’s hard to get 
anything to do, except odd jobs.”’ 

‘‘Is this gardening any help to you?” 

‘‘Sure it’s a ‘good thing,’”’ he said 
smiling incredulously at the question. 

‘‘What are you going to plant in the 
place of those beans that you are pulling 
up by the roots ?” 

‘*Beans again. 
enough of them. 

Then it turned out that he had two 
small sons who had steady work, and 
whose small salaries helped keep the 
wolf from the door. 

‘* This will keep us all winter,” he said, 
pointing to his potato patch. 

The man with the hoe came up and 
handed the implements to Mr. McGee. 
Toa series of questions he said he found 
it possible to get work only part of the 
time, and the truck garden was a great 
help to him. ‘‘ The potatoes are doing 
finely,”” he added. Then Mr. McGee 
gave two elevated road tickets to him to 
go to Ifis home and to return, and he 
started away. 

The Brooklyn Elevated Company fur- 
nishes free tickets to those cultivating 
lots. In answer toa question, this man 
said that he thought he would try itagain 
next year. 

Only three of last year’s gardeners 
came back again this year, but next year 
a larger proportion are expected to re- 
turn, as the first year was a good deal of 
a failure. 








My boys can’t get 


Perhaps thetwo best cultivated lots are 
at the southwestcorner. They are worked 
by East New York men, who live conveni- 
ent to their lots. One of them,a German, 
has kept his lot almost absolutely free 
from weeds. His lot has strips of beans, 
turnips, just planted to replace peas and 
sweet corn, and the remaining half in po- 
tatoes. The other man, who is not new 
to the business, has potatoes, sweet corn, 
in three stages of growth; tomatoes, 
onions, radishes, beans, eggplant, 
cumbers and sweet potatoes. This man 
pleased Mr much with his 
quality of work that he employed him as 
a hand. 

The potatoes have been infested with 
bugs; but the superintendent furnishes 
Paris green with which to get rid of the 
destroyers. 

‘“‘T consider this experiment a success, 


cu- 


McGee so 


so far as the poor people are concerned,” 
said Mr. McGee. ‘‘It is helping people 
who have had nothing except odd jobs to 
do, like sweeping carpets, for three or 
four years. The health of many of these 
people has been improved greatly since 
coming out here once a day or once a 
week, as the case may be. At first they 
were pale and sickly; now they are 
tanned and healthy. 

‘* The only possible criticism is that the 
Bureau of Charities makes nothing out of 
it. If the Bureau would pay these. men 
ten cents an hour for their work, and 
then dispose of the product, both sides 
could make some money. As far as a 
mere charity goes, it is a success, how- 
ever.”—New York Tribune. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLaéest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Roya BaKInG PowpER Company. New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


THEY ARE CALLED 
“GLOVE-FITTING 


me BECAUSE 
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FIT 
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AS A 
FINE 

KID GLOVE 
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FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 
At All Leading Dealers. 


"Special to « The Independent it” Readers. 

If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 lb. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
5 ibs. fine Family Teas 

@ Ceipt of #2.50 and this“ ad.” All 
charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 289. 1,and $3 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like tne paper sent. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





wane HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 
ns —— and a wrong way. The right way is 
- Pitubargh. to have the best Paint—Pure White 
ancnon "| Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 
zoxsrem J" | tical painter. The wrong way is to get 
ATLANTIC some mixture about which you know nothing 
BRADLEY ° ° 
pro-l and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
sewerr [*™"*°* | rienced, irresponsible person do it. 
ULSTER 
vn Pure White Lead 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER can be readily tinted to any shade required 
wep een, (St tous | by using Nationa Leap Co.’s Pure White 
onmemen Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 
JOHN T. LEWIs ¢ BRos.co | this purpose. 
MORLEY rien Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM nei designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL a upon application to those intending to paint. 
iain om NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





HIGH-CLASS CEMETERY WORK. 







The ‘‘ just as good”’ fallacy applies with 


THE 

BEST > more force to monuments than to any other 
ano specimens of human handiwork. 

oone No living mancan do ‘‘just as good” 
sat work as another if he ‘‘slights’’ here and 
nner there. 











The best requires not only hand but brain, 
and the utmost excellence of each. 

Our monuments touch the upper limit 
of beauty and fitness. 

No others are ‘‘ just as good.” 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quin- 


cy, Barre, and all leading granites, and as we sell direct to consumers we save the 


latter all middlemen’s profits. 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly enoneting to 


contract. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—It must not be supposed that the illustrations which we publish with our advertise- 


ments represent, necessarily, our most admirable designs. 


“ intended chiefly as suggestions. 


The fact is that those we print are 


We gladly send choice drawings, however, 


on application by those in want of high-class monuments. 


Booklet sent Free to intending purchasers. 


Write us for list of cemetery work erected by 


us in all parts of the United States and Canada, 


also for designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, 


Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


é 
BANNER OIL HEAT ; 
ae 4 
Will heat a room from 15 to 20 Pi ¢ Satisfaction guaranteed or g 
ft. square perfectly, in the N Od ! > money refunded. When not > 
most severe weather. Our pat- 0 or! kep t by dealers will send ¢ 
ent donble-drum gives twice ‘ aid * pooetes of 86. @ 
od mag o “3 + + 1 N S 1? fi ook of of Points on stoves $ 
ade, ndicator shows exac 
amount of -~ in — _o 0 moke! an — e 
tah tame a ite “The Plume & Atwood 
hausted. ? Outside ratchet con- N Chi e ume wo00 @ 
trols me pemeey. = 0 imney Mfg 6 New York > 
m: '° e al 
heater that does not use a glass ‘é 0. Boston $ 
chimney. to Break! © rainy ani thomson, — 
‘onn. 
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A.B. &E. L- SHAW, 
stablished 


1780. 





SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
a» 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895. ...........0.0++ Sescend $25,297,583 62 
LAABILATIRG. ..cccvcccccsccccesccccccceccess 28,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL cans distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
reine beara vee to = the insured is 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst Sec 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN 
“SUNSET 





September 3, 1896 
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For sale by all leading 3 
retailers. b 
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NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. Paver” cpa tM od 
For full information address 
THE FE. HOWARD ve & CLOCK CO. 
382 Washington St., Bosto. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Washington St, Chicago. 





MAYER & CO., 


Memorial Windows. 
MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 
The Great French Tonic. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE GROSVENOR, 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the. 
country. En ements may now be made by the 
month, year or transiently. Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 

M. J. SHEA. 














TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to be 
compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and 
to-day carries the major portion of 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, all reached by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, NewYork. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St.,Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J.¥F. LEE, 232 Se. Clark St., Chicago. 

W. R. CALLAWAY, General Passenger 
Agent, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San 
Francisce, or to D. McNICOLL, Pass. 
Traffic Manager, Montreal, Can. 


PACIFIC CO. 
ROUTE” 











Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Around the World. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “Sunset,” “ Ogden,” and 
“*Shasta * Routes; New Orleans to San Francisco, 
Portland and Ogden. 

HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., ) To Fishing 

SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R’y,) and Hunt- 
ing Grounds and all other points in Texas. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. Megr., ] 

L. H. NUTTING, E. P. Agt., 

L. J. SPENCE, F. F. Agt. 

| 8. F.B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 





The famous «« SUNSET LIMITED,” a Luxurious Hotel on wheels, will 
resume its semi-weekly service on November 2d, 1896, connect- 
ing with drawing room and compartment car and dining 
car between New York and New Orleans. 


MEEIAE INTERNATIONAL R.R., to Mexico City 
all points in or Mexico. 
... MAIL S.S. To Hawellen 
OCCIDENTAL & ORIEN TAL 8.8. CO., ; Islands, Ja- 
pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 
MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES: To New Orleans, New 
Orleans to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 


> 349 Broadway and No. 1 Battery Piece (Washington Building). New York. 


T, H. GOODMAN, G, P, & T, A, San Francisco, Cal. 
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